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TIE AND .TRICK 


CHAPTER I 

CROSSING THE STRAITS 


A CROSS chopping sea and a fresh 
sou’-wester sweeping boisterously up 
Channel, a day to make a bad sailor 
shiver and be profoundly thankful 
that necessity did not compel him to 
cross “ the Straits ” The Calais boat 
bobs like a cork as it ploughs its way 
across the xapncious, irritable bit of 
water that lies between it and Dover 
A grey November day, presaging that 
winter is at hand, and conveying grim 
warning that another year is near 
struck from the brief span of our lives , 
by no means an inspiriting day for a 
man to look out upon who is conscious 
of misused opportunities, ana that he 
has been wasting much money on his 
autumn holiday, moodily reflecting, 
too* that long-suffering creditors in a 
few weeks will again anxiously clamour 
for settlement of their accounts 
A tall soldier-like fellow is Fred 
Hammerton as he stands, enveloped 
in a huge ulster, leaning against the 
lee side of the entrance to the saloon 
stairs, and painfully conscious that he§ 
has spent the last two months m a 
most unprofitable fashion. IL is not 
that he has any remorse, far mom It, 
nothing but an angry feeling of dis¬ 
appointment pervades his mind He 
is simply a gambler returning from an 
unsuccessful campaign Commencing 
life in a cavalry regiment, and with a 
thousand or twelve hundred a year of 
his own, Hammfefton had about as 
pleasant a start in life as an^ young 
fellow of good family need wish for; 
but he was cursed with extravagant 


desires and a spirit of self-indulgence. 
When you deny yourself nothing it is 
possible to prove the insufficiency of 
anygnoderate income, and Fred Ham¬ 
merton had fflr the last few years led a 
somewhat hand-to-mouth existence. 

“Your country gives us a grim 
greeting, my friend,” growled his com¬ 
panion in English, which, though ex¬ 
cellent, had a slightly foreign accent 
“It is most detestably!cold for the 
time of year I bate yotir sea, too , 1 
never want to smoke when I am at 
sea—a sure sign it disagrees with me.” 

• “Yes, I suppose it does, though 
you're not a bad sailor j but when you 
can't face your cigarette, Count, there’s 
certainly something amiss^riih you 

“It’s a good many years since I 
was in London,” rejoined the Count, s 
musingly , “ and then f ma foi t it was 
about the only place in Europe good* 
for my health.” 

Hammerton looked hard at bts 
companion, a slight, dark. Wlryman, 
of medium height, whose imiajr^%ell- 
waxed moustache was now unmis¬ 
takably out of cur]. Count Patroceni 
was rather a mystery. He was rumoured 
to be an Italian of good family, who 
had been engaged in every revolution¬ 
ary movement on the Continent al¬ 
most from his boyhood He was Said 
to have had marvellous escapes from, 
the dungeons of die Bourbons, mid 
even from the executioner's bands 3 
but nobody could put aU the shadowy 
gossip concerning, him into circum¬ 
stantial shape, and the Count was 
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vague in the extreme about his earlier 
adventures At present he was known 
as a man of gentlemanly address, 
much addicted to play, and fcnilgUng 
freely in a certain class of society 
He had a Large and numerous, if not 
very select, circle of acquaintance, but 
still it was never hinted that Patroceni 
was an adventurer If he gambled 
there was no insinuation that he was 
amongst the ^wolves of the play-table, 
keenly alive to fattening on the insular 
lambkin. He had, apparently, plenty 
of money, and displayed unmistakable 
ability to take care of it, but no undue 
desire to posses himself of that of his 
neighbour. In short, if he played it 
was apparently as an amusement and 1 
not from greed of gain Hammerton 
had met him once or twice before on 
his visits to the Continent, and this 
time it had ended in Patroceni accom¬ 
panying him bac^to London . 

14 Well, we shall cut outlay in town 
short It might be good for your 
health last time you were there, but 
it’s not a nice place this sort of weather 
You told me you shoot, you must 
come down and try your hand at the 
Wrottsley pheasants My unde will 
be delighted to see you” 

“ Let us hope so I have done 
plenty of shootin^xi my own country. 
—hut we are near our deliverance, 1 
and«.as he spoke the packet glided* 
under the lee of the Admiralty Her at 
Dover, and speedily commenced the 
discharge obits small freight of miser¬ 
able humanity Green and pallid, 
♦these struggled into the train, only too 
thankful not to be called upon to 
wrestle with the Customs' officials 
after the manner of former times, and 
buned th^lr woes in the recesses of the 
railw^ta annrges Our travellers took 
advantage of the slight bait at the 
Dover Station to dash across at Ham* 
merton's suggestion to the buffetj and 
there pull themselves together with a 
tolerably stiff dose of brandy and selt¬ 
zer—it is only the young and unin¬ 
structed that drink soda, and so much 
were the pair rehabilitated by this 
simple and favourite remedy that the 
habitual cigar adorned their' lips as 
the engine gave forth its final warning 
shriek of departure. 

What motive had Induced Patroceni 


to volunteer to accompany him to 
England was far beyond Hammerton’s 
conjecture. The Count had merely 
said it was his whim to once more visit 
London, and had simply asked to be 
allowed to travel with him and profit 
by his superior knowledge of the city 
in regard to lodgings, holds, or what 
not; and perhaps his dear friend knew v 
one of the more liberal-minded clubs' 
to which it was possible to introduce a 
foreigner, who, as he (Hammerton) 
could testify, had received admission 
to the eercles of Horn burg, Nice, &c. 
People who knew the Count thorough¬ 
ly, and they were few, would have told 
you very little of his life was uncalcu¬ 
lated What his motive might be was 
c ever a problem difficult of solution, but 
he was distinctly not givtn to whims 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
Hammerton, a tolerably easy-going 
man, was under two obligations to the 
Count one, that of some slight pe¬ 
cuniary assistance , of the other, more 
anon Hammerton smoked on in 
meditative silence Both men were 
absorbed in their own thoughts and 
keen enjoyment of the tobacco which 
that malicious sou’-wester had so long 

E rohibited, to say nothing that not 
aving the carriage to themselves 
barred confidential conversation had 
they desired it Hammerton—who 

had some time back found the duties 
of a profession, for which he had never 
felt any great enthusiasm, too irksome 
for his pleasure-loving dispositior— 
was revolving in his mind that the 
time had at length arrived when the 
playing of whgt he had always con¬ 
sidered his last card could no longer 
be delayed. His cousin, Maude Evers- 
ley, was a very pretty girl, with thirty- 
thousand pounds of her own, the 
fortune of her dead mother, which she 
canre into positively when she came of 
age Feed Hammerton had known her 
from her childhood, and had long ago 
settled that she would make him an 
excellent wife when circumstance* 
niade it expedient that be should settle 
down, And Fred felt that circumstance* 
had made, it of late not only expedient 
but imperative that he should at alt 
events settle. 

He was pot in love with his cousm. 
but they had alwaye been capital 
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friends, and lie undoubtedly liked no 
other woman better To people un¬ 
aware of Fred Hammerton's dis¬ 
position and pursuits the engagement 
would appear suitable enough The 
young lady was in her twenty-first 
year, the gentleman some nine or ten 
years older while the world generally 
f could form no idea that Hammerton 
had run through the best part of his 
means and was a sorely-needy man. 
His mode of life gave no indication 
that he was in difficulties Men of his 
stamp never dtaw in their horns till 
the crash comes j they neither attempt 
nor affect the economies, whether it be 
in the matter of clothes, carnages, 
cigais, dry champagne, or expenditure 
In the use of ready money only are • 
they wont tb be reticent, reserving 
that strictly to meet such expenses as 
cannot possibly be relegated to the 
ledger 

Fred Hammerton had found himself 
an orphan early in life, with his uncle 
Sir Jasper Eversley as his guardian, 
and Wrottsley Hall had been the 
home of hS boyhood There he had 
passed his holidays as a school-boy, 
there he had passed much of his leave 
in the days of his military life, and there 
his room and a hearty welcome re¬ 
mained to him still He was a great 
favourite with the baronet, who did 
not heed vagim rumours that some¬ 
times reached rum, to the effect that 
his nephew was in with a very fast set, 
most of whom were likely to come to 
infinite grief if they did not moderate 
the pace at which they were living 
Fired was a good all-round sports¬ 
man, a fairly good man either to hounds 
or with his gun, and those were 
virtues that stood high in Sir Jasper's 
estimation W hat matter if his nephew s 
was a little wild, all young fellows vgth 
any spirit in them sowed their wild oats 
and were none the worse for ft whfti 
they settled down, and the baronet 
chuckled with the remembrance that 
he, too, had “heard the chimes by 
midnight, 4 and drank and gambled a 
reat deal more than was good for 
im, in the days when William IV. 
was king Sir Jasp&f had not married 
till verging upon the forties, and it 
had been a matter of deep disappoint¬ 
ment that no successor to Wrottsley 


had been bom to him; but his wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, pre¬ 
sented tym with only one child, albeit 
they passed some fourteen or fifteen 
happy years together The lawyers 
in their wisdom had settled' Lady 
Eversley’s thirty thousand pounds on 
her for her life, and at her death to be 
divided between her children AH, of 
course, now centred In Maude As for 
Wrottsley, it was mostly entailed, and 
would pass at Sir Jaspers death to his 
younger brother, a clergyman holding 
a comfortable living in a distant county. 

Fred Hammerton knew from many 
a talk with Sir JaspiWhat his uncle, 
^although the subject was never openly 
broached between them, would be will 
satisfied should he win Maude for his 
wife, and make Wrottsley their home 
as long as Sir Jasper lived, and this, 
Fred Hammerton, im the plenitude of 
his conceit and selfishness, thought 
would do v«*y nicely when it should 
suit his highness to relinquish his 
liberty 

Patroceni could hardly have ex¬ 
plained his motive in accompanying 
Hammerton to England even if he 
would. It amounted simply to this : 
he had obtained a hold Over a man of 
birth and position, and it was a maxim 
of the Count's, whoever that hap* 
gened, it was worth while to see v^iat 
use yqji could make of him It might 
be none, but it was very rarely that be 
did not exact a quid ^rv^gifg, or, to 
use his own expression, find music for 
them to dance to. The Continent was 
getting a little dull, be-thought, except 
perhaps Paris It would be as well to 1 
accompany Hammerton to his own 
country, to see him amongst his own 
friends and acquaintance, and‘then he 
would he better able to 
capabilities of usefulness his dear 
friend possessed. The captain could, 
at all events, introduce him to English 
society to some extent, a privilege 
which he had not achieved Upon his 
former visit* and he had much 
curiosity to mix in that London world, 
of whose wealth and luxury he haa^ 
heard so much. Perhaps he might 
win the heart of some blonde English 
Madam or 1 Miss, and a cynical smile 
curled Patroceni's mouth as the 
thought Crossed bis mind; for, though 
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his manners were soft and polished 
enough, the boudoir had figured little 
midst the scenes m which his life had 
been chiefly passed, and love-tales 
received scant telling from his Ups. 
Singing of bullet and ringing of sabre 
had been more familiar to his ears 
than the soft accents of a woman's 
voice He was more at home in the 
fierce battle of the card-table than in 
the wiles and manoeuvres of the 
salon, and yet the man’s keen, subtle 
intelligence and vast experience of life 
were calculated to enable him to bold 
his own in the latter with the most 
veteran intng«^r. 

On arrival in 1 mdon the pair drove ( 
straight to Hammerton’s chambers, a 
luxurious set of rooms which quite ad¬ 
mitted of entertaining a guest, and 
where it had been settled the Count 
should mstal himself for a few days 
while he looked round for suitable 
accommodation for hinralf Already 
his host wondered ruefully why he had 
asked him, and pondered somewhat 
moodily over the rash promises he 
had made to introduce him to society 
and clubs when at Homburg He 
was, as before said, under an obliga¬ 
tion to him then, and like most men 
at such times somewhat profuse m 
gratitude The«^ promise of these 
introductions had seemed at the mo> 
meht to mean nothing, but he had 
been made to understand lately that 
they did not admit of retractation, and 
somehem ir did not all seem quite so 
easy as it did at Homburg He had 
* been told that the Count was a man of 
good Italian family, he had seen that 
Patroceni enjoyed the entrde of the 
best—'albeit somewhat hybrid—society 
of some three or four Continental 
wafe.ing'gnaces. But then, Hara- 
merton was quite aware London de¬ 
manded rather more than this before 
it admitted the stranger within its 
pale. Ah, well, this is alt rapidly 
changing, the cordon gets looser year 
by year, the Pens who fretted at the 
gates at the date of my story are m 
the midst of the whirlpool now, and 
“some years hence there will pro¬ 
bably be but little embargo laid on 
those able to pay for U^a mere ques¬ 
tion of whether you are ijcfi enoughlo 
know, AU this troubled Hamwettiofc . 


not a little ; deariv the first thing to 
be done was to write to his unde and 
tell him that he proposed coming down 
immediately to help shoot the covers, 
and ask if ne might bring a fnend with 
him, a foreign nobleman, who bad 
shown him great courteiy during his 
trip abroad. There was no difficulty 
about this. He knew well what Sir, 
Jasper's answer would be.—"Come by 
all means, my dear Fred, Only too 
glad to see you; and any friend of 
yours is, as you know, heartily 
welcome , 13 and yet Hfemmerton felt a 
strange disinclination to introduce this 
man under his uncle’s roof He could 
not account for it; it was nothing 
more than a hazy, undefined idea that 
c it was not right to bring to Wrottsley 
any one of whose antecedents he really 
knew next to nothing He had no rea¬ 
son to suppose the Count anything but 
what he represented himself Patro- 
cem had certainly been very kind to 
him, and lie had no reason to doubt 
him , but he certainly did wish he had 
not promised this thing, and he was 
puzzled to think how he bad come to 
do it Puzzled, forsooth' it was the 
soft, malleable mind pitted against the 
astute brain and will of iron The 
ordinary hand grasping the velvet 
glove and grip of steel From the time 
he swallowed that bait of assistance; 
the jaws of the rat-trap had snapped 
upon him little as he wotted of it 
However, there was no need to trouble 
himself about that just now. During 
the Couple of days that would 
intervene before Sir Jasper’s answer 
could arrive it would be quite sufficient 
to dine Patroceni at one of his clubs, 
take him to a theatre, and perhaps 
introduce him to a few men in 
gthe smoking-room. All this commits 
ong to very little ; these club smoking- 
rooms see queer guests at times, men 
who rhay t be voted Very amusing to 
smoke a cigar with now and again, but 
men whom the members have not the 
slightest disposition to see enrolled 
amongst themselves, 

“Now, Count, that we have shaken 
the dust of travel from our persons,” 
said Pred» as he entered the sitting- 
room* "the next thing is evidently 
tq t the. raw sea-air from our 
gad to recuperate tmrtelvw 
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for the abstinence that abominable 
crossing usually inflicts. They cook 
decently at the Harlequin, and their 
champagne is unimpeachable, bat 
they're a volatile body mid apt to be a 
little boisterous. At the Blenheim we 
have even better cookery, their claret 
is commendable, and the quietude 
almost depressing Which shall it be?* 
11 At best your climate is depressing 
enough Let it be the Harlequin, 
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Tub breakfast hour at Wrottsley 
was an exoansive ten for the com¬ 
munity ar large, although those 
intending to hunt or shoot had to be 
up betimes, and had disappeared 
before the majority of the ladies, at all 
events, gathered in the dining-room 
A large, low, one-storied house, with a 
ports cochlre entering upon a double 
hall m its aentre—the outer and 
smaller hall was decorated with many 
a “ head," trophies of the prowess of 
Sir jasper in Scotch deer-forests in his 
younger days, and divers other victims 
of his bow and spear in the guise of 
fox-brushes, stuffed birds, &c , and was 
also strewn with the litter of rough 
overcoats, hats, caps, and walking- 
sticks, that the hall of all country 
houses presents The inner was very* 
lofty, with a gallery running all round 
it, and exhibited nothing but its dark- 

S olished oak-boards From flits hfLll 

oofs opened in all directions: on the 
ground floor to the drawing-rooms, 
billiard-mom, dining-room, &c; on the 
gallery to the bedrooms, tying on 
either side ^ In short, the halls formed 
the centre of the house, while the 
rooms lay in the wings on either hand. 

It was of no great antiquity, but all 
the more comfortable for ndt dating 


further back than the commencement 
of the century The apartments were 
lofty and spacious both above and 
below , |h e inner hall, too, was just the 
thing for an impromptu dance, or for 
battledore on a wet day The park, 
though not very large, was the very 
place to laze in summer, when the 
weather was behaving properly in 
short, altogether, Wrottsley afforded 
the beau total of country life, tolerably 
goad hunting and shooting, a well- 
peopled, pleasant neighbourhood, and 
a courteous, high-bred host But the 
glory of Wrottsley was its shrubberies. 
Shut off by a rabbit-proof wire fence 
from the garden, the flMBSes of laurels, 

, rhododendrons, azaleas, &c.,are thickly 
populated with game In the laftr 
spring-time, the broad green rides— 
walks imperfectly describe these fine 
velvety grass roads—are alive with 
pheasants, whose burnished plumage 
glit^rs in the sunlight; the rabbits 
skip about '-rfT that frivolous, volatile 
fashion to which their race seem in¬ 
curably addicted, sitting up on their 
hind legs washing their £sces, turning 
somersaults in their light-heartedness, 
pricking their ears in mock appre¬ 
hension of lurking danger, and finally 
scuttling off in that state of fuss and 
bustle that seems jo be their normal 
condition Anon, a*big hare comes 
jobbing down the nde With long, 
stealthy strides, gravely intent dpon 
his own immediatebusmess,—probably 
on this occasion the getUpjL of fay 
dinner, while the dying rays of the 
setting lord of day light up a sea at , 
brilliant colour in the shrubberies; 
now glorious in the fulness of their * 
bloom. But it is a very differed? 
scene that greets the sight this mtld^ 
muggy November morning Lthe tree* 
are all bare, the flo wer-gard?n“iif?bad 
of a many-hued kaleidoscope, as a 
cemetery of nameless graves, as the 
dug-up beds always appear to one in 
winter, the pale, Wintry sun is so far 
unsuccessful in his-efforts to straggle 
through the mist; and the rabbits mid 
hares teem to think it no time of ytear 
to be about in—a circumstance which,, 
the merciless thinning they wens sub- 
jected to according ; to annual custom, 
some tWo or three weeks back, perhaps 
a little contributes. f • 
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Standing on the terrace looking up 
the shrubberies, in earnest Converse 
with a stout, thickset man, whose 
velveteen and broad corded^breeches 
and gaiters proclaim him a gamekeeper 
of the old School, is a tall, slight, well- 
built gentleman, with aquiline nose 
and dear grey eyes, who, m spite of 

g rizzled hair and slightly furrowed 
row, shows as yet no sign of decay 
Just past the middle of his fifth decade, 
Sir Jasper's figure is still upright as a 
dart; and if not quite so fast through 
the turnips in October as he once was, 
nor quite so dashing a rider to hounds 
as of yore, his nerve is little impaired, 
and he is ha*K.-!<b beat yet at either of 
his favourite pursuits. If Sir jasper t 
pissed the hot days of his youth in all * 
that wild pandemonium that London 
life presented in the early days of the 
century, when play, profligacy, hard- 
drinking, cock-fighting, and the prize- 
ring were the chief diversions of ^nen 
of fashion, yet he sickertvd betimes of 
the unhealthy life, and betook himself 
to the purer pastimes of the country 
Gradually his visits to the metropolis 
became fewer and shorter, and amused 
him less If his friends vote Jasper 
Evers ley grown bucolic, and wonder if 
he calls those things boots, it is affect¬ 
ation on their part, for Eversley is as 
fall of fan and ^lrits as ever he was, 
and he never dreamt of forsaking Hobv 
or having his buckskins made out ol 
London It was the era of top*-boots 
and breeches, remember But with 
Sir Taspfern was otherwise the town 
tattle had lost its savour , he detected 
* a recurrence of the old anecdotes that 
* he had laughed at years ago ; the 
hours were too late for him ; he had 
forsworn play, and the whole thing 
bored him, so that when he married a 
prefiift^titnbugh country girl, of coun¬ 
try tastes, and daughter of in excellent 
county family, the metropolis saw but 
little more of ban- A few weeks about 
Epsom and Ascot times amply sufficed 
for himself and 1 his wife; but even m 
his country attire, in his ordinary 
shooting-jacket and round hat. Sir 
Jasper always bore the unmistakable 
caste of a London, man- 
Although attired in the roughest of 
shooting suits he looks, a gentleman 
every inch of him, this Bfoyemher 


morning, as he stands there discussing 
with Chatterson, his head-keeper, the 
destruction of his remaining pheasants, 
with a gravity worthy of the solemnity 
of the occasion, 

“ We should have six guns by rights 
The captain's coming down, ana brings 
a foreign gentleman with him, that's 
two, myself three, Mr Glanfield will 
be four, Mr Wheldrake, who I dare, 
$ay will be back, fifth, and the sixth— 
but I must see about the sixth ” 

“ Excuse me, Sir Jasper, it'd do no 
harm if you slipped in a seventh 
There’s no depending an those 
furnners; they hit nothing except what 
they ought not to If they kill a 
pheasant you "can’t find the pieces, 
they’re bound to let off a woodcock, 

<■ but they’re death on foips if they’ve 
a chance ” 

“ Come, Chatterson, we've never had 
a foreigner here yet, what do you 
know about it f" 

“ Beg pardon. Sir Jasper One 
knows a many things one’s never seen 
1 never see a young cuckoo jerk the 
young hedge-sparrow out of the nesj, 
though I’ve seen a young %tep-mother 
clear her step-daughters off pretty 
quick I’m told these furnners are 
wonderful inexperienced in the use of 
firearms, as might be expected they 
use bows and arrows in their own 
country, mostly, I dare say Jeffries, 
Mr Costello’s keeper, ,told me they’d 
a Markee there two years ago whose 
bag consisted of a fox, a boy, half a 
pheasant, and the fragments of a rab¬ 
bit Jeffries declared he shot at every¬ 
thing, and might have been credited 
with a couple of cows, and a pig or 
two, if he could have held straight" 

’’Jeffries was yarning when ne told 
you that story Anyway, you know 
,my maxim I give my guests the best 
I qpn of everything, and I can do no 
more But a sixth gun I must have, 
arid whom to ask I can’t think.” 

’‘What do you say to Parson Pil¬ 
cher ? He can shoot he can, Sir 
Jasper," exclaimed Chatterson, with all 
. a keeper’senthusiasm and appreciation 
Of a good shot * Put him next that 
fiirrin gentleman and he’ll have most 
of his, birds m the hag before the farcin 
gent’ji madeup his mind to firs at ’em, 
ntfs perhaps a leetle, juft a ieetle, 
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jealous, but he’s a sweet shot is Mr. 
Pilcher-^quick as lightning and deadly 
as nightshade ” 

This was old Chatterson’s quid ap- 
raisement erf 1 the Rev Bob Pilcher, as 
e was usually somewhat irreverently 
eallftd- One of the quickest, straight- 
est, and most jealous shots in all Eng¬ 
land ; but a very keen sportsman and 
a most liberal man in the matter of 
fees, and thereby held in high esteem 
by Chatterson and all his race 

“Yes, 1 think he might do. Chatter- 
son ; I’ll see about it. Meanwhile, 
remember rib'll shoot the Banksule 
Hangers the day after to-morrow,” and 
with this Sir Jasper turned to go into 
the house and com trftmicate the adven£ 
Of his nephew to his daughter and the 
party generally, none of whom bad ap¬ 
peared when the baronet finished his 
morning meal 

“Yes, he’s a bit jealous, Mr Pilcher, 
there’s no denying,” muttered old 
Chatterson as his master disappeared 
“ 1 mind his blowing that rabbit to bits 
almost between his toes last year 
, sooner than leave it to any one else ” 

“ Good-morning, father,” said a tall 
fair-haired girl, who was dawdling 
over her breakfast at the head of the 
table as the baronet entered the dining¬ 
room “ Have you any news for us 
this dull morning?” 

“Yes; and tell us," exclaimed a ( 
plump, vivacious brunette, about five- 
and-thirty, “ what you propose for 
our amusement” 

• Mrs Fullerton, the lady in question, 
was the widow of Sir Jasper’s younger 
brother, and spent the greater part of 
her time at Wrottstey She was a 
great favourite both with her brother- 
in-law and niece, to the latter of whom 
she often officiated as chaperon—a 
lady with plenty of life and go in hgr, 
and gossip said quite prepared Ao re¬ 
sume her chains should any eligible 
candidate present himself • * 

“ Good-morning to you all! * ex¬ 
claimed Sir Jasper, as he gaily saluted 
the company. “News, Maudie,” he 
eontinuea, crossmg to his daughter and 
kissing her. “ I’ve great news for you, 
child Fred wiH be dawn to-morrow 
to dinner.” 

“ No 1 ypu don’t say so,” replied 
that young lady. “2 am glad. 1 


haven’t set eyes on him for months, 
and he will have to give strict account 
of such unpardonable absence.” 

_ “Fad never troubles his head about 
his relations, 1 ’ said Mrs. Fullerton, 
tartly, “ unless it quite suits him. I'm 
sure I never can get him to dine with 
me in town when I want him n 

Fred Hammerton was not exactly 
the sort of man to chaperon an aunt 
to ball or opera from whom he had no 
expectations, pretty though she might 
be 

• “ Well, Clara,” said Sir Jasper, al¬ 
ways anxious to smooth over the per¬ 
petual bickering between his nephew 
and sister-in-law, &awyoung man in 
London with anything like a start must 
be a precious dull lot who doesn'tafind 
his engagement-slate pretty full I 
know in my day, except by accident, 
you weren’t likely to catch me under a 
fortnight ” ^ 

.“No, Jasper, and there were plenty 
dr young wemen no doubt who would 
have thought the whole season not 
unprofitably spent in catching you. 
Fred’s a fool I’ve always thought so 
A man of his age who doesn’t recog¬ 
nise the advantage of cultivating an 
aunt in good London society must 
necessarily be wanting in savotrvtvre ” 
“ Quite wrong: about that,” said Mr 
Glanfield, a man* distinguished for the 
curtness of his remarks, and who at 
that moment was employed A de¬ 
vouring ham in the same short jerky 
manner he delivered his ideas. “ Fred 
Hammerton knows the"ro§es as well 
as any one, and is not likely to be 
blind to Mrs Fullerton’s charms dt 
social influence, but a man about tOwfl 
has a good deal to do m his way, 
though no one could exactly define it 
as hard work ” 

“ No," replied SirJaspWJfl&vflgiung; 
“ and yet hang me if the hardest work 
ever I did wasn’t the pursuit of pleasure 
in my early manhood..’* 

“Yes, getting about is a deal of 
trouble in these days, people crowd 
so Seem to want to go everywhere.” 

“ That surely, doesn’t, affect you, 
Mr Glanfield," said Mrs. Fullerton. 
“ Whenever I meet you somebody *br 
other’s always brought you. 1 ’- 

“ Somebody’s always kind to a poor 
waif like me*” roomed Mr Glanfield, 
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contemplating an egg sternly through 
his eye-glass as if he suspected it of too 
great antiquity 

“ By the way, Maudie, I forget to say 
there will be another room wanted, 9 
interposed Sir Jasper “ Fred is bring¬ 
ing a fnend over with him, a Count 
Patrocem, whom ho picked up abroad 0 
r “ Patrocem 1" said Glanfield, medi¬ 
tatively 

“ Do you know him ?" inquired Mrs. 
Fullerton 

“No, no ; I certainly don't know 
him, but it strikes me I've heard tke 
name " 

“ He’s very likely been m the coun- 
before,” TtSnarked the baronet 
red talks of h&i mg promised him a 
day at the Wrottsley pheasants, and 
foreigners don’t take much to that sort 
of thing unless they have had a little 
training amongst us ” 

“ I have seen se.me of them shoot 
pretty tidily," replied Glanfield. “Patro- 
cem ! Patrocem t where tB„ deuce aid 
I hear the name ?” 

“ Never mind,” said Mrs Fullerton, 
** let us hope he will prove an acquisi¬ 
tion. Foreigners are always so lively 
By the way, I suppose he speaks Eng¬ 
lish?" 

■ “ I don't think he would have frater¬ 

nised with Fred if hfi didn’t,” replied 
Maude, laughingForeign tongues 
Fred is not very good at 0 

“Db you think the Count can Jalk 
horse, Mr Glanfield ? 0 asked the 
widow, de^^rely 

> “ Qf course notj foreigners never 

understand anything about racing 0 

The pursuit of this pastime seemed 
ft be the end of Mr. Glanfteld's ex¬ 
istence It was not that he was an in¬ 
veterate gambler—far from it, he was 
simply a pass ionate lover of the turf, 
and nt^ermuised any of the principal 
race-meetmgs. Such modest wagering 
as he indulged in never caused him a 
moment's uneasiness But one curious 
thing about him was that he never 
could divest himself altogether of the 
taint of the racecourse. His dress was 
quiet enough, as also was his manner; 
but he could net keep the shibboleth 
of the betting-ring ana training-stables 
out of his ordinary conversation- He 
and Mrs. Fullerton wdre eld friends, 
and the widow perpetually tliri&ed him 


on the subject, which he bom With 
the imperturbable good humour that 
formed one of his principal character¬ 
istics 

Nobody had ever seen Glanfield out 
of temper, while there were several 
stones afloat of his marvellous sang 
/raid Under trying Circumstances, as 
well ns of his eccentricities of expres¬ 
sion He had once characterised a 
pretty girl whom he honestly admired 
as “ Good-looking, free from vice, and 
quiet in crinoline ” It was meant as a 
high encomium, but the young lady 
was quite indignant v/hen it came 
round to her ears, and only to be paci¬ 
fied by the assurance that it was Jim 
r Glanfield for haftdsome, well-dressed, 
and good-tempered. Still he was a 

i lopular man, with a large rud miscel- 
aneous circle of acquaintances 
It was told of Glanfield also that in 
a case of an alarm of fire at a theatre 
he rose and cried in sonorous but de¬ 
liberate tones, " Pray keep your seats, 
ladies and gentlemen , the carnages 
won’t be round for half-an-hour." 
When complimented on his presence 
of mind afterwards he Explained 
that he meant the fire-engines, and 
muttered something about “You know 
when a woman gets her best frock on 
what a state she gets in about a shower 
of rain See ’em on an Ascot Cup day 
L when the weather proves treacherous 0 
"With Wheldrake ?lso coming 
back to us to-morrow we shall have 
the house full, and be strong enough 
to shoot any of the covers," remarked 
Sir Jasper, as the ladies rose and 
dawdled out of the room in that dilatory 
fashion people Usually do leave the 
breakfast-table 

11 What do you think of Mr Whel¬ 
drake, Maudie?” inquired Mrs. Fuller¬ 
ton, as she and her niece crossed the 
hall together 

“1 like him,” replied the girl, frankly* 
ap tile cdlour came slightly into her 
cheeks. “But why do you ask? 0 

“ Because, my dear, I think he 
seems disposed to do a good deal 
more than like you. He strikes me 
as a very nice follow, and you may 
gb further and fore Worse, 0 
if My dear aunt Mr, Wheldrake has 
neve# said a worn of that kind.* 1 
u FMdledee! He may not have 
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asked you to be his wife as yet, but he 
tuts said a good many words of that 
kind He may not have made up his 
mind to many, but don’t tell me he 
hasn’t let you mow he thinks you very 
ruce and admiresyou extremely Ah I 

J 'ou needn’t speak. 1 can read that it 
s so in your face ” 

“You have no right to say such 
things,” rejoined Maude, as she strove 
in vain to control her tell-tale cheeks. 

“-Nonsense, child, there’s no harm 
in a young man felling in love with a 
young woma^ even if he don’t mean 
to marry her .but in this case I pro- 

J ihesy the young woman will have her 
ate in her own ha^ds before many 
days are over" And, with a saucy* 
nod to her niece, Mrs Fullerton 
entered thfe morning-room, and sitting 
at the piano played softly the old air 
of “ Robert tot que} 'aime ” 

Maude glanced at her aunt for a 
moment, and then, with a menacing 
gesture of her hand, left the room 
Of course she knew that Cyril Whel- 
drake had paid her a great deal of at¬ 
tention ever since she first met him at 
the Bottlfsby ball, about six weeks ago 
They had stayed in one or two country- 
houses together, and Maude must have 
been very blind if she had not observed 
that he lost no opportunity of throwing 
himself in her way He had so far 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with < 
Sir Jasper a* to have obtained an in¬ 
vitation to Wrottsley, from which he 
had just been summoned on business 
his own home in an adjoining county 
'for two or three days. 

Walking up and down the terrace, 
lost in the enjoyment "of his matutinal 
cigar, Mr. Gian held stopped suddenly, 
and taking his Cabana from his lips, 
ejaculated, for the benefit of two or 
three inquiring blackbirds, “Patrocem * 
By gad, that's the name of the Ifhlian 
I saw break thejjjjjdrTr MQ^ co jome 
five years 





CHAPTER HI 

RUBBER OF £cARt£ 

“LET me introduce you to Count 
Patrocem, my dear Maude,” said Ham- 
merton, as the two men, clad m the con¬ 
ventional sables, entered the drawing¬ 
room just before dinner “ A gentleman 
who-” 

“Has suffered for Italy,” interposed 
Patrocem, a little to his companion’s 
astonishment, who had intended ter¬ 
minating his speech in a very different 
fashion “Ah, mademoiselle,enjoying 
the blessings of a consflPutiocial govern¬ 
ment, you cannot realise the miseries 
of people struggling against the jfhke 
of despotism u 

Fred Ilammcrton in the last few 
days had been educated to some extent 
m his friend’s Protean nature, but it 
w 0 ls with no little amazement he saw 
him suddemy assume the r$le of the 
exiled patriot 

“There is no mistake about his 
command of our toftgue,® thought 
Maude as she replied,. “ We are very 
glad, Count, to welcome you to Wrotts¬ 
ley, and shall do our best to make it 
pleasant for you ” 

<l If a woman qjioose to exert herself 
in that fashion,” IVtuiLed the Count 
with a low bow, “ she can m^e a 
paradise of a sand-bank” 

“ My uncle, Sir Jasper, Count/' 
said Hammeiton, as the Jparfiet enter¬ 
ed the room, his throat begirt with a 
high white neckcloth, that recalled £hg 
old days of the Regency,.—suChja^ 
one as was embalmed in the old sport¬ 
ing joke of “ twice round and a dis¬ 
tance/’ There was nothing stiff about 
Sir Jasper in manner, bqfjjy^ suUsered 
to an old-fashioned styleof^aress, 
which suited his tall, slight, well-built 
figure marvellously well. 

“ Any friend of my nephew’s, Count, 
is welcome at Wrottsley for his sake,” 
said Sir Jasper, as he cordially shook 
hands “Before you leave ijs no 
doubt we shall welcome you for your 
own .* 1 0 

“You are too good. Sir Jumper/' 
Patrocem replied “1 own honestly I. 
have a great desire for o glimpse of 
your countrjr-boUse fife—your vu cn 
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chateau. I have been such a puppet 
of fortune from my boyhood that I 
have rarely seen it even in my own 
country Even my own plaie near 
Amalfi I have not been at for five 
years: Hammerton has told me you 
will show me a day’s shooting ” 

M You shall have a shy at one of my 
best covers to-morrow, Count, and I 
can promise a fair show of game " 

M You are very kind, Sir Jasper 
Should you ever visit Naples I snail 
beg you to come and have a look at 
our woods. Stupid I'm afraid ybu 
will find it after your English shoot¬ 
ing , but there’s the scenery, the blue 
sky, the noveify and the obligation 
you will confer upon myself,” and the 
Count concluded his sentence with a 
slight bow 

“ Ah, Mr Glanfield, these foreigners 
read you all lessons on manners 
You would never Rave turned so neat 
a compliment as that ” r, 

“ Don't know, Mis Fullerton, what 
you mean by a compliment, but I 
could have said ‘ Glad to see you if 
you come our way* in about half the 
time, and with about half the bow 
and scrape of Monsieur le Comte Pat- 
rocem,’* rejoined Glanfield, snappishly 

“It is sad to see how a sample of 
foreign polish excites your insular 
prejudices," s<rfa the widow, co- 
que^shly, 

Mr Glanfield deigned no rpply 
He had no belief m foreigners, and 
always (fend; 7 associated their suc¬ 
cesses on the English turf with fraudu¬ 
lent practices. He had no specific 
accusation to make, but held that his 
country could net be beaten fairly on 
a racecourse, a creed stoutly main¬ 
tained by our neighbours with regard 
^ Jffir-e rrft 3 Frenchmen hint at 
tramson. when the tricolour succumbs 
qq the battle-field, sb Mr Glan¬ 
field questioned the fairness pf their 
victories at Epsom, Ascot, or New¬ 
market. A ma» of this frame of ixnpd 
was not likely to welcome- the alien 
with enthusiasm. 

At this juncture the door suddenly 
opened, and a good-looking young 
fellow made his appearance. 

“Just saved it, Sir Jasper 1 ” he 
exclaimed; ? in time fbr dinner after 
elk i did most of my dreeing in 


the fly as I came from the station. 
Chisel's suggestion, he’s an invaluable 
valet, and always boasts that he will 
deliver me in tune for anything 
somehow M 

“ Delighted to -have you back 
again,” said the baronet, os he shook 
hands heartily with the new-comer. 

“I counted upon you to help us to 
shoot the Bankside Hangers to- hJ 
morrow " 

“ 1 said I should be back to dinner 
to-day, and Chisel felt his reputation 
was at stake," rejoined the young 
man, laughing, as he turned to greet 
the ladies 

“All, Captain Hammerton and 
e Count Patroceni, this is an unexpected 
pleasure I little thought, gentlemen, 
when I parted from you st/hbruptly at 
Homburg, that we should foregather 
at Wrottsley Indeed, I had not the 
honour of knowing Sir Jasper at that 
time, nor the slightest idea* Ham¬ 
merton, that you belonged to this part 
of the country ” 

“ Yes, we were rather puzzled at your 
precipitate retreat You <. certainly 
couldn’t think you had fallen among 
thieves, for we were the plundered" 

“Fore George, yes' I was quite 
ashamed to disappear with such well- 
lined pockets, but I was called home 
very suddenly Never mind, Count, 
the revenge I promised I have now 
the opportunity of giving, but I warn 
you 1 was horn under a lucky star " 

“I congratulate you, Mr. W held rake," 
said Patroceni; “it is better to oe 
lucky than wise The wise invest, 
while the lucky o profit by their invest¬ 
ments * 

The announcement of dinner here 
put a stop to the conversation The 
party was large, there being several of 
the neighbours present, whom it rs not 
worth while to particularise as they 
plaj£ no part in this history, but Ffed 
Hammerton was not a little discon¬ 
certed to note that Cyril \Vh el drake 
had secured a place next to MiSs 
Evetstey, and, was evidently upon very 

f ood terms with that young lady. 

fammerton regarded his fair cousin 
as his own peculiar property; and had 
he hot just -made up his mind to 
assume the fetters > of matrimony ? 
Now an uneasy feeling came over him 
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Wheldrake might interfere 
■"wh tars pet project of his* and the 
thought shot through his brant that he 
had dallied too long with hie Oppor¬ 
tunities; that, instead of clinching 
matter* when he might, he had per¬ 
mitted s competitor to take the held, 
and as he ran over his adversary’s 
cards he was fain to confess 
Wheldrake held a very strong hand 
against him Young, good-looking, 
and owner of a very nice property in the 
adjoining county, Cyril Wheldrake 
was a good snatch for any girl, and, 
though Hammerton was not at all 
the man to undervalue himself, yet, on 
the other hand, he v#as not so foolish 
as to underrate his adversary • 

“ I had no idea you knew my coustn 4 " 
said Mauffe, when everybody was com¬ 
fortably settled in their places 

“Well, I never met him till this 
year at Homburg, and had no know¬ 
ledge of his lclationship to yourself 
ana Sir Jasper, didn't know indeed 
what part of England he belonged to 
He always spoke of himself as a 
thorough Londoner " 

“ So Suppose he is, but Wrottsley’s 
been his home for all that from his 
boyhood" 

“Very pretty place Homburg, but 
queer Have you ever been there, 
Miss Eversley ? Everybody knows 
everybody, and everybody plays more 
or less at 4bme game of chance or 
other Respectable people who never 
touch a card elsewhere can’t resist 
having a flutter on the colour at Hom- 
*burg It’s a tradition of the place 
I dare say they’d tel} you the waters 
were no good to you unless you took a 
little rouge et notr or baccarat with 
them ” 

“Right, Mr Wheldrake, 1 ' chimed 
in the Count,laughing, “andthe caill- 
table is good for the patient litre the 
waters in strict moderation. The^mis- 
foitune is people can control themselves 
about the one and not about the other. 
To play to amuse oneself is good, 
soothing To gamble, ah ! that 13 to 
Contract the fever that kills,” 

Mr Gf&nfield put up his glasses as 
he listened to tb&Count’s speech ; and 
then, as he thought oyer the utter¬ 
ances of the man wheup he had seen 
' break the bank at Monaco, muttered, 



“I have seen a man give Qp drink, hut 
I never saw a man give up gambling 
while he’d a shilling left to stake,” 

“We did better by having a friendly 
little game amongst ourselves at the 
club, Count, than by playing at the pub¬ 
lic tables, where the odds are avowedly 
against you, though I am afraid some 
of you must have thought me as bad 
as the tables. You see,” he continued, 
turning to Maude, “ I happened to be 
in a run of luck, and was, fortunately for 
me, summoned home before it had 
tfme to change.” 

Patroceni through dinner won golden 
opinions from all arounjthim—he was 
so courteous and deferential in his 
demeanour, although it soon heeprne 
evident he was a thoroughly well-m- 
formed man of the world U pon any 
general topic that cropped up the 
Count soon made it apparent that he 
was better infonffT&d than his neigh¬ 
bours, ani^he managed to do mis 
inoffensively, a gift by no means 
common ; the generality of mankind 
diffusing their superior knowledge, to 
say nothing of their 'superior ignor¬ 
ance, with much arrogance and 
patronage Patroceni rarely boasted 
ms knowledge of things—he had 
cither heard so-and-so or read so-and- 
so, and in his imperfect mastery of a 
strange tongue hadaSGbtless misunder- 
• stood what he had heard or read; and 
all ehis while speaking English with 
perfect ease ana accuracy 

A very pleasant, cleveJrgfrntlemanly 
man, thought Sir Jasper, and his 
verdict would have been in accord 
with the table generally Mr. Gian* 
field moodily murmured to Mrs. 
Fullerton that “ the Count was a. little 
too silky,” to which she replied that 

she had noticed -ray—gfc—nnt 

to imbue people with suspicion. 

Patroceni was frankness itself about 
how he came to make Hammerton’s 
acquaintance, V It was at die circle' 
at Homburg,” he replied, ip answer to 
a question from Sir Jasper, “ after a 
hand of baccarat 1 won his money, 
and thug cemented our friendship. We 
have always a kindly feeling fat those 
whom we have worsted, t am a little 
like your gladiators, and ahVay&respect 
and regard the: adversary who baa 
worsted me. My friend Mr, Whel- > 
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drake, lor example, I esteem highly, 
although he made quite what you tall 
-'-ah i—a show of us at Homburg.” 

“ He was very fortunate, wus he 
poll 1 rt said the baronet 
"He was in one of those runs we 
often see He could do no wrong— 
cards came to his call They do to 
most of us, Sir Jasper, some once or 
twice in the game of life. Nine men 
out of ten miss their chance and rail 
at their ill-luck when they should blame 
their own indolence and obtuseness. 
It is possible to hold very big cardu 
and be a very bad player Most of 
us are,” addqd the Count, drily 
The converse on was getting a little 
too epigrammatic for Sir Jasper, and 
he retrained from replying 

" 'The more the lovers the worse (he match, 
Is a tact m a woman’s history, ' , 

quoted Mrs Fullertqn, deftly 

“Good, madam,” rejoined Patrocem, 
quickly “I don't know *’io of yoih 
compatriots wrote those lines, but they 
ore strangely true It is the women 
with the best chances who mostly 
make the worst marriages I impro¬ 
vise another stanza to it— 

'The more the kisses, the more the tears, 

Is a fact in that painful mystery ' 

Not quite so innocent of the author 
as he professed tB tie apparently, but 
the Ilians have the gift of impro¬ 
vising, and Tom Hood's lines have a 
catch and a swing in them that com¬ 
mends itself (limitation 
"You are quite right, Count. Mar¬ 
riage prompted by passion is always 
a*disappointment It is drawing out 
your capital en masse and leaving 
nothing to fall back upon; the mar¬ 
riage of convenience is better than that. 
The tnarrj&gp of steady regard and 
esteenf best of all to say thinking,” and 
the fair widow shot a rapid glance at 
Mr. Glanfield, at that time immersed in 
the investigation of a Stilton cheese 
and glass of Wrottsley old ale, a 
compound by no means to be lightly 
tampered with. 

i The woman unconscious of her good 
looks nevey existed, except in fable. 
The woman ever conscious of her 
personal chardteia an everyday ttgpei** • 

ence. Mrs; Fullerton was perthertba 
oaetyw the other. 


points thoroughly, and was quite aware 
that for a woman well into her seventh 
lustre she could bear being looked at, 
and Mr. Glanfield's insensibility $1 her 
attractions really was very aggravat¬ 
ing ;—all the more so because it was 
so evident that Glanfield was/not so 
much wanting in appreciation, as in 
power to express it. To make love to 
a guinea-bag is so easy; to make love 
when one's heart is stricken is such a 
very different matter. How glib come 
the man of the world’s compliments 
when his feelings are untouched I Let 
him be hard hit and it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the neophyte has not 
the best of him 

s In the drawing-room Hammerton. 
was no better pleased with the appear¬ 
ance of things than he hat* been at 
dinnei There could be no doubt that 
Cyril Wheldrake hung persistently 
about Maude, and most decidedly was 
far from meeting discouragement from 
his enchantress Fred had, in the 
first instance, to do a little civility in 
the shape of talk to sundry of his 
uncle’s guests whom he had. known 
from boyhood, and if ever there was 
a gentleman with little relish for social 
sacrifice it was Captain Hammerton 
WJield rake's obvious attentions to 
Miss Eversley contributed not a little 
to increase his irritation; and when 
•Sir Jasper finally insisted upon his 
making up a whist-table for the benefit 
of old Mr Langndge, the deaf in¬ 
cumbent of the parish, the Captain's 
disgust knew no bounds. He was tod 
confirmed a gambler to care much 
about whist at any time, but provincial 
whist for shilling poults made him 
shudder to think upon However, it 
was absolutely necessary that he should 
keep upon the best possible terms with 
hip uncle, so there was nothing for it 
but toRcomply with as good a grace as 
he capld assume. 

The drawing-room at Wrottsley was 
Somewhat peculiarly shaped, insomuch 
as at <me end there was a short leg 
or recess to it running out upon the 
garden, and terminating in a bay 
window. The card-table was always 
laid out in the recess, and there many 
it stout robber or pool of tsarti had 
been fought mstwith stubborn de- 
tertmnatioiL -There were. fceeA vzbJsfr' 
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players round Wrottsley of the Sarah 
Battle school, old-fa&hiOned perhaps, 
but sticklers fbr “ the rigour of the 
game,” knowing nothing of the new* 
Singled asking for trumps, but playing 
each hand rigidly out, and holding 
that throwing down your cards, let 
your hand be what it might, was foolish 
and contemptible. A crack player 
from the Arlington, who once did 
battle in their midst, described them 
as “ just emancipated from long whist,’' 
and declared that a tendency to ask, 
“Can you one?" perpetually quivered 
on their lips * To a man whose palate 
had been vitiated by high play the 
homely rubber of ordinary life proved, 
of course, terribly insipid ; and it was, 
with inexpressible relief that Hammer- 
ton saw ghe evening’s tournament 
brought to a conclusion 

Good-nights are said, bedroom 
candles are lit, the guests depart, 
and the ladies troop upstairs to their 
pillows 

“For myself, gentlemen," said Sir 
Jasper, as the men gathered round the 
tray which contained the customary 
decanted and seltzer-water, “ I’m off 
to get a good night's rest Fred, you 
will take care of those who wish to 
smoke , only remember, all of you, 
Bankside Hangers is worth keeping 
yourselves in order for " 

“Quite nght. Sir Jasper, it is," re¬ 
sponded Glanfield “Many a good 
day I’ve had there I shall follow 
your example Good-night, every one * 
» Wheldrake, too, declined the seduc¬ 
tions of tobacco, so that the Count 
and Hammerton were left alone in 
the drawing-room. * 

“A cigarette will be refreshing be¬ 
fore turning in,” remarked the former, 
as he drew a small silver case from 
his pocket, » 

“ Where do we smoke ? " • 

“ We’ll smoke here, Count; the 
Wrottsleysmoking-room is a4nere%og- 
kenneh My uncle, you see, doesn't 
Smoke, and where that’s the case the 
worshippers of nicotine get relegated, 
to strange places , and. Just to take 
the taste if that infernal rubber out of 
my mouth, I’ll piiy you five games of 
jcqrtt." 

“If yon like*'* replied Patroceni, as 
ho lit a cigarette and took Ms place at 


the table. “You have a goodly heri¬ 
tage hers, my dear Hammerton," he 
continued, diligently Sorting the packs 
for ther game. 

" I ? Why I’ve no more interest id 
Wrottsley than you have It will neVet 
come to me Sir Jasper has not the 

? ower to leave it me if he wished 
Qu to speak,” he observed, US he 
dealt the cards 

“Mark the king, and play him” 
replied the Count 

“Oh, Wrottsley will go to Miss 
Eweraley ?" 

“No Wrottsley, at Sir Jasper’s 
death, will go to his younger brother, 
an uncle of whom I kwflw hardly any¬ 
thing I’m not likely to see much of 
Wrottsley when be comes into it.”* 

“ Rather a bore for you to lose the 
run of a good country-house like this, 
^ith all the sport, &c., which you 
Englishmen so fove And this Mr 
Wheldrake, h as ne a large country- 
house of hfT own ? If so, it may be 
good for you , as, unless I am much 
mistaken, he is Jpru "with your fair 
cousin ” ‘ , 

“It looked rather like it to-night, 
and that is a game I cannot permit 
him to win at," rejoined Hammerton, 
sharply *■ 

“Ah t You n^ust take more effect¬ 
ual precautions, nsyadflend, than you 
did at Homburg His luck ^jls a 
goojJ deal too much for such puny 
efforts as yours,” replied Patrocem, 
with a slight inflectLon^»Ij| contempt 
in his voice t 

“ Listen, County I’ve a bigger stake 
on the board this time than eveslr T 
had then, Wheldrake is stepping be- 
tween me and thirty thousand pounds 
now" 

“Two games to me ^jhould not 
quite like to stand betwSHi or 
indeed between any one and thirty 
thousand pounds. It is 30 likely to 
be—well, let’s say uncomfortable— 
Hammerton looked at Ms com pan- " 
ion for a moment in an uncertain way, 
and then suddenly exclaimed, “I can 
depend upon you, Count, if l should 
require assistance-—eh.?” ' „ 

* My fhfends can always depend 
upon me,” rejornfed, Patrocem, Withbis 
accustomed suavity. “Agaipe to ypuu 
I am two to yotft ohe, but the k^kV 
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.turned* and it is y6u who w*U win the 
rubber,” 

“ Win the rubber ? The rubber of 
one’s life, perhaps,” said HamQnerton, 
moodily; "and Wbeldrake seems to 
have the best of it. rather, to start 
with.® 

"Permit me to observe l do not 
quite follow you." 

11 Can't you see ? 1 intend to marry 
my cousin She will have thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds of her own as soon as 
she conies of age, an event which will 
take place in a few months.® t 

The Count drew a Long breath, ap¬ 
parently swallowed a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, and«&h»n leisurely emitted it 
from his nostn's. 

"*I understand,® he said, at length ; 
" you know best, but from the very 
little I have seen I should say you 
have not returned a moment too soonJM 
“ What 1 You tlunk——’’ 

"In my humblehpimon our friend 
Wheldrake is making svi»ang love 
your pretty cousin, and Miss Eversley 
is well pleased at his doing so 1 
never saw the man to whom thirty 
thousand pounds was not an attrac¬ 
tion In my country the man who 
stood between any one and it would 
And it a sickly season Gun accidents 
are common, and I'trust nothing of 
that sort may ^iLQpk 0 us to-morrow " 

" Count 1 ” exclaimed Hammerton, 

as In* turned up the trump card- 

"Theking 1* said Patrocem, “that's 
game and rubber to you Tune to 
retire, my fnbnd Let us trust that 
we shall all hold our firearms in the 
fight direction to-morrow. Good- 
TOghC® 


CHAPTER |V 

„ ‘SHOOTpfG THE HANGERS’ 

_ " MOKKlifG, Mr. Pilcher; morning* 
sir,® exclaimed Chattersbrt, addressing 
a slight wiry man attired in a halt- 


clerical but very workman-like sboot- 
mg costume, as ha drove late the 
stable-yard. “It be a day for the 
Hangers and no mistake!, beant it ?® 

“Yes, just one of these steamy 
autumn mornings that blossom into a 
lovely day. Birds will drive where 
you like this afternoon, ana we ought 
not to let many of them oil. Only 
show us the pheasants and there 
should be a good count up about four 
o’clock. Who’s Sir Jasper got ?* 

" Good guns every one of ’em, bar 
the fumn gentleman It ain’t likely 
he can shoot, but I'm going to put him 
next you, Mr Pilcher, and perhaps 
you will take care of him a bit Never 
mind waiting for him, sir,” and the 
"keeper favoured the Rev Robert with 
c. knowing look that convq"ed a good 
deal to the recipient, who was rarely 
betrayed into the weakness of waiting 
for his neighbour to take first turn 

“ I’ll do my best, Chatterson, to 
cover the delinquencies of those next 
me, but I must just go into the house 
and say How do? to the ladies I 
suppose you're off pretty soon now?® 

“Just as soon as I can get £jr Jasper 
to give the word We’re all ready, 
it’s the guns is the trouble. Blest if 
there’s ever any getting the gentlemen 
together M 

Upon going round to the house 
Parson Pilcher found Sir Jasper and 
his party all gathered UQder the Porte 
cochhre “ Glad to see you > ” ex¬ 
claimed the baronet, as they shook 
hands “ You know every one except 
Count Patrocem Let me introduce 
you Never mind gouig m; half the 
ladies are not down yet, and you'll see 
them all at lunch Where the derice 
is Glanfield?” 

"All right, I’m here and ready,” 
replied that gentleman "Drop the 
nag £5 soon as you like now.” 

The Bankstde Hangers were a series 
of small covers by the aide of a capital 
treat-stream, and constituted as pretty 
a day’s shooting as any one nbt an 
insatiable glutton could desire. The 
covet at which they usually wound up 
before luncheon was supposed to offer 
a pretty crucial test of -a man’s shoot¬ 
ing capabilities. It was catted the 
West jftarigeiy end the gtms were 
usually rthge'd in two lines around the 
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end, the crack short artistically behind 
„ tij rectify the mistakes of their less 
certain companions. There was a 
pretty little stretch of turf rustling 
down from the cover’s ndge to the 
stream) which served well to place 
the shooters in the first Instance) the 
pheasantl usually dying for refuge to 
a little cover tne other side of the 
brook) and afterwards did well for the 
al fresco picnic it was the custom at 
Wrottsley to make of the day at the 
Hangers. 

Chatterson placed his guns round 
an outlying* spinney m the middle of 
a large piece of ploughed land, where 
it was customary to commence, and 
then proceeded, with the aid of his 
myrmidons, to thrash it out Parsdn 
Pilcher was placed between Mr Glan¬ 
field ana the Count, much to the 
former's disgust Mr Glanfield had 
more than once expressed his opinion 
that Parson Pilcher did not shoot 
quite like a gentleman There was 
no doubt you could expect none of the 
courtesies of the field from the Rev 
Bob He stood not upon ceremony, 
but slgpv all withm his reach, without 
reference as to whether the actual 
killing of the victim did not more 
properly appertain to his neighbour 
Glanfield, a very pretty shot himself, 
disliked having, so to speak, to shoot 
on the aggressive , and yet, if you did 
not treat Parson Pilcher in this wise* 
your own Sag was sure to be scanty 
It was a perpetual infraction of the 
.tenth commandment, the effort to filch 
/ your neighbour’s birds. 

Now Glanfield, though full of insular 
prejudice, and brimming over with 
utterly unfounded dislike of the foreign¬ 
er, was a very Arab m the way of 
hospitality, and could not have been 
discourteous to an alien except under 
dire provocation, therefore it wls iftith 
no little disgust that he saw Parson 
Pilcher after ms old fastuoi} knosk over 
A hate almost in front of the Count 
Patrocem looked a little astonished 
and made no remark, but a minute 
or two afterwardsj when a rocketing 
pheasant came sailing" right over the 
Rev. Bob’s head* which that gentleman 
was waiting to take most artistically, 
the Count’s gun rang, out, the bird’s 
wmgs collapsed* and. ft hail of inani¬ 


mate feathers fall almost into Parson 
Pilcher's mouth. A loud gliffaw from 
Mr Glanfield, speechless astonishment 
on tye part of the Rev, Bob, open- 
eyed bewilderment from Chatterson 
and his subordinates, with ■■ immov¬ 
able tranquillity on the part of Pafro- 
ceni, completed the tableaux. 

“I'm-murmured Chatterson, 

11 to think of a furnner taking a bird 
from Mr Pilcher I wonder whether 
he did it a puppus ? 9 
And it was just this latter problem 
^about which Mr Glanfield marvelled 
much Was Patrocem a very fine 
shot, or was this merely the result 
of accident ? Anywa^ythere was the 
opportunity of roasting Parson Pilcher 
a little, a process which Glanfield 
knew by experience the Rev Bob 
bore with undisguised irritation 
. “You’re getting a little slow, Pilcher,* 

he said, pleasantly, “ it’s a great mis¬ 
take to dwelLuffSh your birds You’re 
^nothing i£efbt quick in these days ” 
This was preaching to the preacher 
with a vengeance. The idea of any 
one giving wrinkles to the Rev Bob 
on the better management of a shot¬ 
gun 1 He trembled all over with wrath, 
and vengefully let drive at a rabbit 
that was scuttling across Glanfield, 
which pursued its way uninjured only 
to roll over t S (jjjagfield's gun fbU a 
couple of seconds before Parson Pitcher 
let fly his second barrel ^ 

■“ Don’t know what’s come to Mr. 
Pilcher,” growled Chattmson to his 
grinning subordinates seems to 

'a gone clean off his shooting.* 

But as the day progressed it became 
very evident that the killing of, that 
rocketing pheasant had been no fiuke. 
The Count showed himself both a quicjg 
and deadly shot and as regards Mr, 
Pilcher perfectly unsoOptilaum about 
appropriating his neighbour's birds, all 
tne more noticeable from the partveu - ' 
lar courtesy he observed 1 to his com¬ 
panion on the other side. Nobody 
could be more keenly alive to all this, 
than Mr. Glanfield, who did nothing 
but chuckle over Parson Pilchers 
evident discomfiture.' The Rev. Bob 
had most assuredly met his match, 
and, as is frequently the case under 
such circumstances, wan shooting by 
no means up tas usual .form, con- 
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tequeptly enabling hi* adversary—for 
such the Count had now tacitly be¬ 
come—to obtain most decidedly die 
best of him. Mr. Gian field had no 
yearning towards foreigners, but he 
cordially detested the Rev, Robert 
Pilcher, and expressed much satisfac¬ 
tion at seeing him so decidedly beaten 
at his own game. He quite thawed 
towards Count Patrocem, and was 
prepared to fraternise with him should 
occasion offer 

At last they arrived at the West 
Hanger, and ChattersOn, although with 
some misgiving, placed Patrocem on 
the inner line witn Parson Pilcher, to 
cover him, andftr ng to hand all such 
birds as the Count failed to stop The 
ladies by this tune had joined the 
party, and were all there to see the 
final rise of the harassed pheasants 
before lunch All tbe morning the 
sportsmen had driventhe birds before 
them from cover tocover, and this 
was the pm previous tc^ sc kmch and 1 
Crossing the brook. 

Mr Glanfield viewed the arrange¬ 
ment with the liveliest feeling of grati¬ 
fication He had quite made up his 
mind about the foreigner's shooting, 
and chuckled to think that Parson 
Pilcher was likely to have a somewhat 
dull quarter of an hour taking care of 
what Patroeenl nursed 4 ’ There was a 
good show of pheasants, and things 
tumeiFout just as Mr Glanfield antici¬ 
pated. Rocketer after rocketer reached 
the Rev Bob as collapsed balls of 
feathers, having been artistically killed 
by the Count as they passed over his 
hfihd, and it was only when Fatro- 
cChi's barrels happened to be empty 
that Mr. Pilcher got the slightest 
Chance of taking- part in the slaughter 
To, a jealous shot, such as he was, this 
was sfciplj^hiaddenmg, and it was 
m the bitterness of his spirit that ho 
remarked reproachfully to the head- 
keeper at the end of this brilliant 
burst— 

M Well, Chatterson, 1 never-thought 
you'd have served an old friend such a 
trick as this. It’s had enough to be 
put next a rattlmg good gun, but I 
can'f bear a man who shoots jealous 
besides.-" 

And Parson Pifchef, who would 
have described hinaaetfmerely «ts keen, 


was realty conscious of moat unmerited 
ill-treatment Such is the blindness we 
have to our own failings, for the most 
part 

" I must congratulate you, Count,* 
said Mrs Fullerton, as the men joined 
the ladies by the edge of tffce stream, 
preparatory to luncheon, “I don’t 
know how you’ve acquitted yourself all 
the morning, but you undoubtedly took 
the lion’s share of the bag at this last 
spinney * 

“ I was in luck, madame The lion’s 
share of the sport came in my way. 

It was merely that I did*not neglect 
my opportunities, I rarely do It is 
that which makes success or failure in 
life I am afraid,” sir," he continued, 
addressing the Rev Bob, without a 
sign of triumph in his face, you en¬ 
joyed few opportunities " 

Mr Glanfield buried his face in a 
tankard of claret-cup to hide his 
emotion, which from the jerking of 
his shoulders was apparently extieme. 
Parson Pilcher got perfectly purple 
with indignation, while Sir Jasper, 
laughing outright, exclaimed— 

“ No, Count, I wouldn’t giv®* much 
for the opportunities that come after 
you If you’ve missed as few in life 
as you have pheasants this morning 
you must have been a very successful 
man" 

11 1 might have been, Sir Jasper, had 
Jt embarked in any others profession 
than the regeneration of my country. 
When you do that you have to depend 
upon many confederates To do that\ 
is to depend upon the indiscreet, the ’ 
vacillator, and the fool, as all bodies 
of men are leavened more or less with 
these elements Pardon, madame ; I 
only meant what a man can achieve 
by himself becomes so much more 
didjpult when it requires the co-opera¬ 
tion ofe others.” Mrs Fullerton did 
not exactly understand what the Count 
meant,* but ^pictured him engaged ill 
every description of design against 
the government of his country from 
that moment, and took quite an en¬ 
thusiastic view of his character in 
consequence. 

beVer knew you dotdd shoot, 

Count,® observed Hammerton, *? he 
lit his cigar after luncheon. 

*1 have had fo^earn a good many 
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trades whidb people would not credit 
Dae with knowing,” replied Patroceni, 
“Nothing teaches you to shoot quicker 
than your dinner depending on it, and 
that has been nay case many a time.” 

His auditors rather stared, but there 
was no trace Of bombast m the Count's 
manner, nor did he give any indication 
of being further communicative, and 
once more Hammerton felt a little 
uncomfortable about the mysterious 
foreigner whom he had introduced at 
Wrottsley Patroceni showed no fall¬ 
ing-off in he performance during the 
day, but infinitely to the demoralisa¬ 
tion of Parson Pilcher continued to be 
as quick, deadly, and unscrupulous to 
the finish, driving the Rev Bob St 
length tq marvelling whether it wa% a 
judgment upon him for shooting next 
a Roman Catholic, which was, to say 
the least of it, quite an assumption on 
his part, deduced from a hazy im¬ 
pression that all foreigners were Still 
with everybody but Mr Pilcher Count 
Patrocem continued to ingratiate him¬ 
self 

Thqpc was nobod'' but the house- 
party that night at Wrottsley, but 
they got on very merrily both at dinner 
and in the drawing-room afterwards, 
with one exception, and that was 
Hammerton That gentleman was 
intensely bored He had come down 
for the exmess purpose of arranging 
matters with his cousin, and to his 
great disgust found that ycfung lady 
^busily arranging matters with some¬ 
body else. Fred had for some time 
past voted the evenings at Wrottsley 
slow; indeed, they Jiung heavily on 
his hands anywhere where high play 
didn’t enter into their composition , 
but this time he had a purpose in view 
—a purpose, too, which it was be¬ 
coming an absolute necessity ^hdhld 
be brought to a conclusion pretty 
quickly, and which it was*tranaparent 
even to a casual observer like Patro- 
com he would have difficulty in bring¬ 
ing about. No wonder he was moody 
and silent, and little disposed to take 
part mtfce conversation. 

When the ladies had departed, and 
die men were gossiping round the 
tray, Hammerton suddenly exclaimed^ 
u Let's nave a game of cards before 
we turn in, &o mt of charity to met 


can't sleep if I go to bed so eatiy, 
ome, Wheldrake,, you owe me my 
revert e-" 

“An, anything you hkcfor an hoar 
or two, 5 ' rejoined Wheldrak^ gaily. 

“You'll join us, Count, eh? and well 
have a little baccarat.” 

“ 1 always do what other people do if 
1 can, and any one can play baccarat," 
replied the Count, gravely 

“And you, Mr Glanfield?” 

“ Oh, I’ll run,” rejoined that gentle¬ 
man, shortly, “if you don’t make it 
too stiff” 

“Then baccarat it is]** cfred 
Hammerton, as he seated himself at 
the card-table. 


CHAPTER V 

HE WANTS ME 

There was no immediate harm done 
by that night’s baccarat. The stakes 
were not ruidoua. jftOr were either 
Wheldrake or GTan field gamblers. 
Hammerton undoubtedly wasfWnrhile 
a^for the Count it was difficult to Say 
what he was He had been kqpwn 
as a high player in pretty well every 
capital in Europe, noted for being 
perfectly impassive under either-for* 
tune, winning or losing with the nan 
steady equanimity, but be always 
seemed indifferent to the stakes, being 
apparently quite as contented to play 
for moderate sums as sn Ho most 
distinctly interposed once when 
Hammerton suggested heightening 
the interest, spying that they wer$ 
playing for amusement, not bat,ding 
in earnest, and when Jfhe evejjti&g 
tournament terminated he and Qlat^ 
field rose loserft. 

But what came about was this> 
tiie baccarat became a nightly aghtf. 
Hammerton invariably proposed it} 
Wheldrake, as a. winaq^for, h» 
Homburg liicfc seemed to stick to 
hJtn-Hceqid only acquiesce, and 
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others joined in—Gianfield because it 
did rather amuse him* and Patroceni 
because, as he said, he always <Sid as 
other people did, In one thing the 


L*imtThi 


ijji 


uunales of Wrottsley—he was addicted 
to early rising, and, with the exception 
of Sir Jasper, none of them could be 
accused of that failing He was stroll¬ 
ing along the terrace one morning in 
enjoyment of his eternal cigarette— 
for Patroceni was an almost ceaseless 
smolcer—when he heard voices in Sir 
Jasper's study which arrested his at¬ 
tention, and caused him to pause and 
listen. He daJinguished the tones 
of Jackson, the butler, and m another 
moment had caught his words 

“ It’s not right, Sir Jasper, it can't 
be right, and I’m bound to tell you 
about it The young gentlemen, you 
know, will have a game at cards before 
they go to bed Yhuqg gentlemen 
will, and, what’s more, I believe 
they exactly play for sugar-plums. 
They never did at Wrottsley as far as 
my memory goes, nor in yours either, 
Sir Jasper," 

Old Jackson was right in his conjec¬ 
ture. Given one thorough gambler m 
a cotene, and, whatever the stakes 
may be to start with, play is certain to 
get high if they_cpqt&ue, and so it 
had been at Wrottsley The modest 
stakePtath which they had commenced 
no longer contented them 7 

“They vylL play this new game, 
backrat, I’nfftofd it’s called,” continued 
the old man in his measured, deliberate 
nflnner “ I play a tidy hand at ‘ all- 
fours ’ myself, and I ain’t very bad at 
cnbbage neither.” 

“ Now, if you’ve got anything to say, 
Jackson, say it at once HI take your 
skiU athfours and cribbage for 
granted." 

“ I’ve been with you, Sir Jasper, man 
and boy, for a matter of thirty years, 
and if an old servant can’t speak* " 

“ I’ve excellent reason to know he 
can,” interposed the baronet, testily. 
“ Never mind the thirty years, let u$ 
pass over that period. Come to what 
you’ve to say at once ” 

‘‘You know, Sir Jasper, Pm just as 
much concerned about things going 
wrong at Wrottsley as you can* be,” 
^replied Jackson, id a wounded voice. 


v What I’ve got to say » this. These 
gentlemen play this backrat with two 
packs of cards of the same pattern, 
mixed, and 1 happened to -sort these 
two pocks myself this morning, The 
great card, they tell me, m gus game 
is nine, and it don’t want much of a 
card-player to know there’s eight runes 
in two packs of cards. Now, how 
many nines should you say 1 found in 
those two packs of cords ? Thirteen, 
Sir Jasper, there were thirteen nines 
— thirteen nines! There must be 
something wrong, I taka, it.” 

“Nonsense, Jackson,” said the 
baronet, sharply, “ you must be mis¬ 
taken—impossible/ Do you know 
What you’re saying? Do you know 
this amounts to stating thajl I have 
a swindler, a cheat, an unmitigated 
scoundrel amongst my guests ? ” 

“ No, Sir Jasper, I'm not mistaken,” 
replied the butler, doggedly 

“ I never join these games, but to¬ 
night I’ll sit up and look on. Not a 
syllable to any one, mind. Remember, 
if there should be any truth in your 
discovery, the quieter the affaires kept 
the better ” 

“ You know best, Sir Jasper, but in 
my opinion a fellow who sits down to 
pick his friends’ pockets at a game of 
cards ought to be kicked out of the 

house, and,-though I’m getting old, 

£’d do it myself” 

“A fine old family servant!" mut¬ 
tered the Count, “quite useless, 
utterly incorruptible, and an intense* 
nuisance He •will do it, what a fool" 
he is 1 I warned him at Homburg 
that a child mighhdetect him, and how 
he escaped exposure there 1 can’t 
conceive. It was not likely Messieurs 
Glanfield and Wheldrake would find 
him out, but I—bah, of course, 1 see it 
evefy flight My dear Hammerton, 
you are much too clumsy with 1 'your 
fingers* to .succeed as a chevalier 
(Fttldiislne, With which reflection 
Patroceni resumed his walk. 

“ It seems almost incredible ,’ 1 mur¬ 
mured Sir Jasper, as Jackson left the 
room, “that I should have among my 
friends one who would condescend to 
unfair play. Vet I’ve seen too much 
of the world not to know, when one 
would least expect it, die taint crops 
up. However, i’ll see pe myself to- 
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night III lopk on at th,eir game a 

bi!> 

There was to be no shooting that 
day at Wjrpttsley. Maude had got up 
a datice for the evening, to whicn 
mahy of |heir immediate neighbours 
were bidden. It was not a ball, but a 
small, and it was hoped would prove a 
lively, dance Miss Eversley had per¬ 
suaded her lather that the men would 
be fitter for the duties of the evening if 
they were left to their own devices dur¬ 
ing the day, instead of being placed 
under the outters of old Chatterson; 
and so it had been resolved to give the 
dogs and keepers a holiday Patroceni 
turned the thing ovhr in his mind 
some time Of course he knew that 
his friend Hammerton cheated £t 
cards ; he had detected him at Hom- 
burg, and that was what had given 
him his real hold over the luckless 
Fred He had come to him one day 
after Hammerton had won some con¬ 
siderable sum at cards from him the 
previous evening, and their conversa¬ 
tion, if bnef, had been to the point 
The Cowrit had relentlessly threatened 
exposure unless his losings were 
promptly returned, and demonstrated 
his capability of proving his case 
Fred Hammerton blustered at first, but 
quailed before Patroceni’s steady deter¬ 
mination at last, and made restitution, 
thereby tacitly admitting the justice of 
the Count's accusation . 

“ It is no use. Captain Hammerton,” 
and Patroceni, “ my advising you to 
net tampering with the cards alone in 
future Experience teaches me that 
when a man has once hr twice done it 
successfully no warning will save him 
from his inevitable doom. You are 
not the stufT of which the finished 
iscroc is made 1—and how rarely does 
ho foil sooner or later to coble to 
gneft And you come here amongst 
all the practised gamblers of EiTrop,e 
to attempt your commonplace ruses. 
Anything more ill-advised I never 
heard bfi Nothing but the chance of 
your having played with a lot of babes 
and sucklings at the eerds could have 
saved you from detection Jong since.” 

Fred Hammerton thanked the Count, 
and § wore he would never yield to such 
temptation again, but the desire to 
neutralise, if not get the better ofj 


Wheldrake’s extraordinary hick had 
proved too much fot him at Wrottsrey 
as it nad at Homburg 

But the Count had no idea of Ham¬ 
merton getting into trouble ip. this 
wise. The blasting of Hammertoe's 
social reputation would be to take a 
very useful card out of his, Patroqeni’s, 
hand, and the Count had no notion of 
that. What use it was to beto him he 
had at present no idea, but Patroceni 
was not the man to waste a trump, 
even if a small one. Clear to him, 
at all events, Hammerton must have 
warning of this convention. 

The opportunity camSm the billiard- " 
room during the morning, where, at 
the Count’s suggestion, Hammerton 
found himself doing battle in a game 
of a hundred up. At the French 
cannon game Patroceni took a deal of 
beating, but hevps by no means so at 
home in the^flflish game, and Ham- 
iflerton was quite his match. 

“ I think, my friend, I would be a 
little sparing in the use of those nines 
to-night, if we play The bucolic 
mind is slow to rouse, but pig-headed 
when it does arrive at an idea. From 
someth mg I overheard this morning, w 
continued the Count, J as he slowly 
chalked his cue, “I fancy our host 
seems to have an* idea.” 

“ Do you mean,” replied Haqjpier- 
ton^with visible trepidation, “that— 
that—my unde thinks I play baccarat 
rather better than my ne^lmoors ?” 

“I fancy that he ana the family 
butler have arrived at the conclusion 
there is a little hanky-panky going £il ' 
at the card-table u 

“No matter,” exclaimed Hammer- 
ton, defiantly, “ Pll play those nme« 
to-night again, but in vqgg different 
fashion. He does not know fyit, ■ 
Cyril Wheldrake has stepped between 
me and thirty thousand pounds , He , 
has had the audacity to foil in love 
with my cousin Maude.* ' 

“And, judging from appearances, 
she with him,” rejoined Patroceni, as 
he made an elaborate cannon. 

“ It has always as I have told ygu,, 
Count, been my intention—notpartiCu- ' 
larly to tnarry her; but'^nqst decid¬ 
edly to marry her thirty tfcnqsapd 
pounds. You understand?” 

** t understand that she fo k, vesfy 
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charming^ girl, and that* to speak 
metaphorically, you are a little late 
for the train/ 1 

11 Not bad looking," rejoined Ham- 
mertim, bitterly. “She represents the 
di5coimton the transaction Now, you 
can hardly suppose that I am going to 
let Wheldrake, or, for the matter of 
that, a dozen Wheldrakes, stand be¬ 
tween me and thirty thousand pounds M 

“My dear fncnd, I’ve the greatest 
regard for you and the highest admira¬ 
tion for your amiable disposition, but, 
as 1 told you before, I should not like 
to stand between you and thirty 
thousand pount& " 

“ It is getting high time to settle 
Wheldrake, ana, if possible, it must 
be done to-night I shall want your 
assistance Listen, my friend the 
first tune he lands us all at baccarat, 
and 1 exclaim, * By^hcavens I Whel¬ 
drake, there's no playin^agamst yoqr 
luck, J you will accuse him of unfair 
play ■ 

1 “But,my dear Hammerton, although 
I hold all to be fair in love as in war, 
and will assist you to the extent of my 
power, 1 can’t accuse a man without 
some grounds Such a charge as this 
unsubstantiated would simply ruin me, 
not him, and it whig &cial destruction 
you would brin^about ” 

“Certainly You have called me 
clumsy with the cards, Count, cnly 
help me dp what 1 ask, and see how I 
shall play Them to-night Remember, 

I never had a bigger stake on * 

* “Depend upon me, I will not forget 
my cue, nor be slow to help you when¬ 
ever 1 see the opportunity, but remem¬ 
ber this, to ruin a girl’s lover is not the 
way to win her good graces." 

“ nofcquite so dull as you deem 
me, Count. Wait till yoU see my 
scheme executed Game! p he con¬ 
tinued, as he made a scientific losing 
hazard into the top pocket, “and now 
I'm off to write letters." 

“ Hum ! * mused Fatrbeeni, as ht$ 
companion left the room “ I've not 
much ftith in Hammerton’s powers of 
intrigUe, but I’ll take care of myself; 
and, sf there are any chestnuts to he 
picked oht of the imbroglio, it is not 
Hammerton who' will get them,” and 

irifien the Count procemed to knock 

*wtalte about t5l lundueon-time. 


But old Jackson was by no means 
the only intruder in Sir Jasper's sanc¬ 
tum that morning A good deal later, 
indeed about the time Hammerton 
and Patrocem were playing the above 
recorded game of billiards. Miss 
Eversley suddenly made her appear¬ 
ance in a somewhat flustered and 
embarrassed state, but for all that she 
had a bright blush upon her cheeks— 
she bore a happy smile upon her bps 

“ Papa, dear, I want to speak to 
you," said the young lady, as she sat 
down ^ 

“Well, Maude, what is it? Any¬ 
thing of importance ? " 

«. “ Of the greatest importance. I 
want to know if 1 may keep this ring ” 
* “ Why, who gave it you 7 V inquired 
Sir Jasper, as he glanced at the half¬ 
hoop of pearls and diamonds held up 
for his inspection 

“Cyril Wheldrake And I should 
so like to keep it.” 

“A very pretty ring, and I see no 
particular objection,” rejoined the 
baronet, laughing “ By the way, 
Maude, he don't ask for anything in 
exchange, eh 1 *” 

" Now don’t be aggravating Of 
course you know be does He wants 
me” 

“ So Cyril Wheldrake has asked you 
t to marry him Well, my dear, I can’t 
say 1 was altogether unprepared far 
this He’s a man of property, and a 
fine straightforward young fellow to 
boot My dear Maude, 1 give mu 
consent heartily, and my warmest con-^ 
gratulations to boot!,” and the baronet 
took his daughter in his arms and 
kissed her heartily At this moment 
the door opened, and Mrs Fullerton 
made her appearance 
<>“ Oh, dear, what is the meaning of 
this display of affection ?” exclaimed 
the nyidow “ I come, Jasper, about a 
man to puf up the sconces for to-night 
What, teats, Maude I What is the 
matter ? Yes) 1 do believe Mr 
Wheldrake has found his tongue at 
last; What did he say, child? He 
must Wye Wen rehearsing his speech 
the last ^hree ,weeks. It’s like reading 
yesterday's paper,^ 

* must be wooed, Clam. AU 
women must be won,'* rejoined th« 
baronet 
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"Yes. but in these days of telegraphs 
and railways we expect it to bo done 
in somewhat quicker fashion. t When 
they have made up their minds to 
endow us with all their worldly goods 
they needh't travel by goods train to 
do it,** 

"You've no right to say such things, 
auntie. If Cyril had wooed in such 
slap-dash manner he might have had 
No for an answer-” 

“ Never mind, my dear, perhaps I'm 
thinking of ipy own affairs. We don't 
all dance to the same step Anyway, 
Maude, you've my best wishes for 
your future happiness." 

“ Well, Clara, you'd better educate 3. 
young man up to your own standaiji 
A young? fascinating widow, you’ve 
heaps’of admirers. Take one of ’em in 
hand and let’s see a model young man 
of your breaking-in Try Glanfield, for 
instance-" 

“ Ah,* 1 said Maude, laughing, “ aunt 
is taking great pains with Mr Gian* 
field, though not quite in 'that 
direction ” 

“Dcm’t be irreverent," retorted 
Mrs Fullerton, with mock solemnity 
“Everybody has a mission in these 
days Mine is to protest against the 
slang of the day Mr Glanfield is 
much improved already by my anim¬ 
adversions on his disgraceful abuse of* 
the language of his country’’ With 
this remark and a peal of laughter the 
widow swept out of the room 
J "Does she mean marrying him, 
Maude?* 

“That’s very difficult to prophesy 
about, papa. It’s very hard to tell 
when auntie’s in earnest, and then 
remember Mr, Glanfield is by no 
means an emotional man. He is a 
little struck with auntie, no douh|; bht 
whether anything will ever come of it 
I’m sure 1 can’t say, though I think 
they would suit each other capitally 
And oh, here’s Cynt," apd as she 
spoke the door opened and Wheldrake 
entered the room. 

" My dear Sir Jasper, Maude has 
fold you as. Will you let her keep 
the ring 1 have given her? Will you 
trust me with her for fife?" 

"There is no one to whose charge 
1 would more willingly confide bar. 
She's a good gui, Cyril, and 1 honestly 
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believe will make you a good wife. 
Yourvather and I were staunch friends. 
May you both be happy 1 * 


CHAPTER VI 
.. • 

'PLAYING THE NINES’ 

The news of Maude’s engagement 
speedily permeated the house ; such 
news ever travels quick in country 
neighbourhoods, where small events 
assume proportions of much greater 
magnitude Ujj^nthey do in Cities The 
Atone that Creates a perfect storm in 
the pool, thrown into the torrent is 
hardly noticed. All Wrottsley knew 
before the evening than Mr. Wheldrake 
was engaged to be married to Mis 5 
Eversley There was bo need to keep 
the matter a secret, npr was there the 
slightest pretence made of doing so— 
indeed, Mrs fullerton would have 
suffered severely had*she been called 
on to exercise such repression. Ndvet 
hag Maude looked prettier or brighter 
than she did this evening, as she 
received the congratulations of her 
friends. That those of the men should 
come latest was but natural; the m&id 
creature is usually slow to understand 
love-making m which he 1$ not con¬ 
cerned, nor does he deem a gild's 
engagement of quite the same import-, 
ance it always assumes i^a wqpian’s 
eyes She recognises that the step is 
taken irrevocably which ^makes or 
mars her future should that engage¬ 
ment be earned out i that her Hfb-long 
happiness or misery axe sealed in that 
quarter of an hour that consigns her 
to the keeping of a stranger. He 
wakes to that a great deal later; and 
little dreams how it may influence Jus 
destiny He is dot, however, tfaktng 
his all upon the event ■, the woman Is. 

"Love is of man’s Ilfs a thing apart, 

Tb woman’s whole edstaoea," 

A lottery in which there am perhaps 
* \ / 
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nearly as many blanks as prizes^ Two 
people covenant to live together for 
life, only to find they are living with 
somebody else, and that they have not 
m the least married the person they 
thought they had The seamy side of 
the character has been carefully con¬ 
cealed on either side up to the steps of 
the altar 

41 By Jove, you know," said Mr, 
Glanfield, as with Mrs Fullerton on 
his arm he left the hall at the end qf 
a valse, and entered the drawing-room, 
“sort of thing this that knocks one 

n ' ! over Wonderful fellow, Whel- 
e; enters himsetC for one of the 
best stakes of the year, makes all the 
running, and wins m a canter ” 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind putting 
that into English, Mr Glanfield,” re¬ 
joined the widow, suavely 

41 Beg pardon, MrS^Fullerton, I 
quite forgot I mean, you know- 1 
well, I mean that he cut out the other 
fellows; and that he made love to 
Maude and won her, while the other 
men were only thinking about it ” 

44 Why don't you take a leaf out of 
his book, Mr Glanfield? we women 
don’t dislike a little audacity on the 
part of a lover " , 

44 No, of course not Admire a 
fell my that goes a regular pensher, 
nghiofT But won’t you sit down £" 

44 A regular pensher l " 

44 1 apologue 1 ” exclaimed Glanfield, 
hastily "1 mean that falls in love no 

f nd at once. Awful difficult work,” 
e muttered, as he seated himself 
Reside Mrs. Fullerton on the ottoman, 
“ talking to these women—their know¬ 
ledge of English 19 so limited” 

“Who is this Count Patrocem ? ” 

44 I^Son’tTcnow. Hamtnerton picked 
him up somewhere abroad. Hontburg, 
1 believe, said 1 fancy has promised to 
give him a start in London society— 
not very difficult in these days, A 
croupier from Monte Carlo, with 
decent manners and well-cut coat, and 
an introduction or two, would make 
his way* 

A Yea; what constitutes Intense 
vulgarity ip our own epuntry is voted 
so interesting in foreigners, Not that 
... the Count i a vulgar; his manners are 

jipitly courtly,” - ' - 

3P a He’s ail oow and scrape; buffers 


not a bad sort for a foreigner, fie 
can shoot j and the way he took the 
change out of Parson Pilcher that day 
at the Hangers was simply delicious. 
But 1 don’t think I’d try him too high,” 
"Try him too high, Mr, Glanfield I* 

" Excuse me, it’s a racing expression. 

I mean, ask too much of nun. 

44 You really aTe insufferable Racing 
again,” she muttered half audibly, 
44 1 declare the man thinks of nothing 
else, 11 

" Well, I can’t help it,the replied, m 
answer to her half-uttered thought, 
44 there are times when 1 regret I ever 

jook to it, but then’s a fascination-" 

“Ah, Mr Glanfield,” interrupted the 
widow, "you can’t think horn delighted 
I am to hear you say so 1 am sure if 
you would turn the great abilities you 
possess to the study of higher things 
you would be certain to——” 

4C No, nonsense , do you really think 
so?” cried Glanfield, excitedly 44 1 
will—I will—I’ll go in a regular buster 
1 can’t nde, and I hate hunting, but 
1*11 take a pack of hounds ” * 

44 That’s his idea of higher things,” 
murmured the widow to herself 41 Oh, 
these men, these men 1 You don’t 
quite understand me, Mr Glanfield,” 
she continued aloud 44 You might 
almost as well remain constant to that 
1 wretched Racing Calendar ” 

14 Conje, I say, don’t speak disrespect¬ 
fully of the Racing Calendar. Where 
should we be without it?” . 

“He’s very dense,” thought MrsS 
Fullerton, “but, fortunately, 1 am 
very patient and have plenty of time 
to spare.” But here that lady's further 
manoeuvres were interrupted by her 
hand being claimed for the Lancers, 
ayd Mr. Glanfield was spared further 
insidfeus assault for the present, Still 
his assailant was a woman of energy, 
who toad made up Her mmd that he 
would suit her, and, to use his own 
language, he had not a hundred-to-one 
chance of escape, did he but know it. 

"It strikes me, my dear friend,’* 
said Patrocem, as he and Hamrtverton 
, Ipunged, mfo the dining-room in pursuit 
pi some refreshment, 44 tha^ as 1 re¬ 
marked before, you’re a little late. 
Whaldrake has won the game while 
you’ve been shuffling the cards.” 

44 Onegaine does hot make a rubber, 
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Count Only tet luck favour me, and 
you shall See us ties before the night is 
over.'’ 

“ Should I sen that, I shall feel in¬ 
terested in watching who wins the 
trick/’ rejoined the Count, as he filled 
a glass of champagne, “To your 
good fortune, won ami Have you 
made your felicitations on the auspi¬ 
cious event ?" 

“ Not yet,” rejoined Hammerton, 
with a sinister sneer. 11 1 must, as a 
matter of course though there will be 
small subject of congratulation, if I 
know anything of my uncle, by this 
time to-morrow ” * 

The music rang out its memest, and 
never had Maude felt in higher spirits 
than as she whirled round the old hall 
in her lover’s arms, to the strains of the 
Manola valses She was feeling all 
that elation which is so often the 
presage of disaster The storm-clouds 
often gather in succession to those very 
gay mornings, and a delirium of spirits 
often terminates in a delinum of gnef 
There is much wisdom in that old 
Scotch expires si on of a person being fey 

“ Mine at last, Maude 1 11 said Whel- 
drake, as he bore his fair partner 
through the opening into the drawing¬ 
room for a minute or two’s rest, “ and 
let me plead for an early day You 
have never seen Italy, and I must 
show you Rome/ Florence, Naples, and 
the buned cities How often we nave 


Shake hands, Wheldrake, Ip the 
flush or victory have a kindly feeling 
for the beaten man " 

“ What do you mean, Fred ?” cried 
Maude, m open-eyed bewilderment, 

“Nothing, nothing," replied her 

cousin “ If I cherished dreams-- 

My dear Maude, may you be happy ; 
and for your sake 1 trust, as I believe, 
that the best man has won," and Ham¬ 
merton retired abruptly, with a rather 
conspicuous use of his pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief 

“ It is incomprehensible,” exclaimed 
the girl “ What can he mean ? He 
never spoke a word to me but such as 
'a cousin well might ” 

“No matte l if he did, sweet,” re¬ 
joined her lover 11 If at all events it 
never dawned upon him that he loved 
you until he realised that he had lost 
you, 1 just now^fiSm sympathise with 
hirrJin the bitterness of his disappoint¬ 
ment ” 

“ This won’t do, Mr Wheldrake It 
won’t indeed,” cried Mrs. Fullerton, 
who at that moment entered the room. 
“You must pardon my •interrupting 
you, but it’s well known that, from 
the moment a girl’s engaged till die 
day she’s married, $jie belongs to every 
one but her fiancJ He,.ae Mr, Glan- 
field would say, 'takes a back seqj^ 
We can spare you, Maude, no longer. 
I’m dying to see the ring, the ring, 
you know, and so are hatf^-dozen 


talked over Pompeii ” young women, who will have a sleep- 

*^Oh, that will be delightful! I less night should their curiosity remain 

shall so enjoy a wander through Italy ungratified 9 

Let us make quite a long tour of it, “I yield, Mrs Fullerton,” replied 
Cynl • Wheldrake, laughing, as he resigned 

“ You must not quite forget the old his place on the ottoman to the widow, 

home, Maude," broke in Sir Jasper, “ Don't abuse my poor bauble if you 

who had overheard his daughter’s can help it. 1 know it is not wortfiy 

speech. “ Nor you, Cynl One jOf 3 of her any more than I am." 
the first flight mustn't be absent from “There’s a mock humility about that 
the country when bridles are finging speech that augurs ill for your future,, 

and bits champing. Whatever comes, my dear,’ 1 remarked Mrs. Fullerton, 

you promise to be home for Christ- with that serio-comic gravity that was 

mas 4 one of her greatest attractions, and 

“Trust me for that, Sir Jasper. Ah, they were many, as Cynl left them. 

Hammerton,” he continued, as that “No, Maude, don’t pout or show, 

gentleman approached with an evident temper, but show me the ring 11 

smile of congratulation on his face, "Temper, aunbe,”.rejoined the,girl, 

“You have heard of my good fortune, laughing. “ I’m in love with all- 
I know we both have your good world tonight, and the happiest gitr 
wishes;” m England, there’s my nng, is it not, 

“ I have ju$t come to offer them a beauty 1 ” 
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ft to pretty,* rejoined Mrs. Fuller- , “You won’t d««rt us topight, Whel- 

c drake? We count upon fm tie make 


“It’s lovely; it’s qu& too delicious,” 
exclaimed one or two young ladies 
who had accompanied the widow from 
the hall with all that enthusiasm about 
greeting the conqueror that always 



welcoming 
returned triumphant from the war¬ 
path, and then die ring was passed 
from hand to hand, eliciting various 
expressions of commendation and 
approval 

“ Mr. WheldraK*, I am told I may 
tender my good wishes," observed 1 
Patroceni, as he ran against the young 
man m the hall “ You will renounce 
the card-table now; men drop it when 
they marry—at least for the honey¬ 
moon. 11 \ 

“Thanks, Count, (never was mcich 
of a gambler. When 1 play it is 
simply out of good fellowship or to 
pass the time, and 1 take care I do 
not nay too dearly for my amusement ” 
“I'm a physiognomist, 0 rejoined 
Patroceni “You have tne face of 
one of fortune’s favourites, Mr Whel- 
drake. It is men f like yourself, in¬ 
different to attuning, who break banks, 
I-shall be curious to see how the 
capricious goddess treats you to-night* 
should we play,” 1 

“ Tonight 1 ” t exclaimed CynJ. 
“ Why my star is in the ascendant. 
Have I not Won the prize I set my 
heart oft? Surely, Count, you have 
not forgotten the old play-axiom, 
‘Follow your luck.’ I shall simply 
rmnyou alL p 

** Perhaps soj but there is another 
old* adage* ‘ .Lucky In Jove unlucky at 
cards. 1 I repeat I shall he anxious to 
see whether you falsify it” 

But the revel draws to a dose, the 
carriage* come round, and, with many 
protestations of what a delightful dance 
ithas been, the guests take-jifiehr de¬ 
parture. Qfa Jackson closes the 
SUaper-room, and the house-party 
If&thef round a' table; in the drawing- 
which h m tftghl 

httfl tfep&itotoeiatf Thiitoble - 

ftqod near tte »ce»t to, whjdt pto- 
jgjjwto* for card# bad bft&toadaa* 


drake? We count upon fm to toa« 
up our party,” said Haropwaton, as he 
restlessly fingered the earth 1 . “Be¬ 
sides, you ow« us oar revenge 0 ' 

“All tight, Haibmertoii, 0 rejoined 
Whel drake, as he erased to the card- 
table. “ Five minutes, and, as soon 
as the ladies have gone, I’m your 
man; and here’s my gage, and as he 
spoke he threw his note-cue on the 
green cloth, and then turned lack to 
the buffet, where mqch lighting of 
bedroom-candles and judicious ming¬ 
ling of seltzer, dec., was in progress. 

“Did you spe Miss Eversiey’s be¬ 
trothal ring, Mr. Glanfield ? It is 

• simply delicious, 0 said the widow. 

“ I never heard a ring called de¬ 
licious before Would you be kind 
enough to-“ 

“Yes, I’ll take anything with ice in 
it,” interrupted the widow, tartly “ I 
believe the man's a fool,” muttered 
Mrs, Fullerton to herself, 

“ Nice looking, very; got her good 
points. But uncertain m temper,” 
murmured Mr GJanfidd, softly 
But Sir Jasper, in the fulness of 
his heart, was suddenly inspired with 
a speech The country gentleman is 
not usually great in his oratorical 
efforts Sir Jasper’s had one merit— 
it was brief. 

M My friends, you alfknow what has 
happened—that my girl has accepted 
Cyril Wheldrake lor her husband I 
want you, before We say good-tuj^U, 
to drink one glass of champagne to 
their future happiness. Champagne, 
Jackson! Here's luck and prosperity 
to die newly-engaged pair " 

During 3ir Jasper’s speech, and the 
subsequent hand-shaking and con- 

* gratulations, the Count, at a whisper 
and gesture from Haromertod, stepped 
forward and. so to a great extent 

‘ masked the cUpd-table at which the 
former stood. Ornck as thought, 
Hammertoti sefega the note-case and 
promptly slipped into it some of those 
which it w&s his 
miserable tnddneasrouaewhen playing. 
fThe tW^ isiiiaedP He wfclsperedj 
ytfor cud, Count. Here, 

kT . mikaeJi JS 
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and don't keep us long eve you set the 
bells ringing,” eaid Mrs. Fullerton, as 
she raised her glass to her bps. 

" You are all so kind; how can I 
thank you ?” replied Maude, in a half- 
tearful voit<a ** I must Leave Cyril to 
do it Good-night, evenr one!’' and 
so saying the heroine of the evening 
hastily made her exit. 

The ladies troop off to bed, Whel- 
drake and Glanfield follow them out 
of the room and linger over these last 
good-nights. 

“ Fortune has favoured me more 
than I could hope," exclaimed 
Hammerton, excitedly “Don’t forget 
your cue, Count, and\ strange though , 
it sound, let Wheldrake win but once 
to-night, and be gets up from the table? 
a ruined man ” 

“ You are clever, my friend,” replied 
Patrocem , “I shall await the result of 
your little comedy with much interest ,J 
“Ah' here you are, Wheldrake,” 
cried Hammerton, as Cyril and Glan- 
field re-entered the room “ Come 
and give us our revenge" 

“ Willgigly, but, as I told you before, 
so I warn you again, it ls my day ” 

“An imprudent statement," said 
Patrocem , “ take revenge, but never 
give it If ever you should break 
the bank at Monaco, remember my 


Stealthily Maude crept acres*'the 
semi-obscunty to the small table near - 
the ottoman-where she at once re¬ 
gained her ra^asurftr She was about 
to retire as noiselessly as she entered 
when her cousin’s voice at the card- 
table arrested her attention. 

“By Jove, Wheldrake, there is no 
playing against your confounded luck," 
cried Fred Hammerton, petulantly. 

“Will Mr Wheldrake permit me to 
observe he drew a card—of course, 
inadvertently—from his case with that 
last bank-note?” remarked Patrocem, 
suavely 

“ Sir, do you know what you are 
saying ? ” said Cyril, fiercely. 

“ A mistake, no doubt, 1 ’ rejoined the 
Count, quietly. 

“Do you dare to accuse me of cheat¬ 
ing said Wheldrake, as he sprang 
to his feet ^ 

“An accidqp »<7 of course, but an 
awkward one, signor'" 

“Sir, I throw the accusation back 
in your teeth I produced no card, 
and you know it,” exclaimed Cyril, 
furiously 

“Absurd, Count, your eyes must 
have deceived you '" cried Hammer¬ 
ton, starting up and placing his hand 
on Cyril’s note-case 

“ Put that down immediately How 


advice instead of letting them take 
revenge take a ticket yourself for the 
next train 11 . 

“Against a public bank, yes,” said 
Sir Jasper, “but the advice hardly 
applies to gentlemen.” 

“Of course not, uncle,” replied 
Hammerton, “ the Cbunt’s advice 
only applies to a public gaming-table,” 
and without further comment he com¬ 
menced dealing the cards. “You to 
bank, Wheldrake” , 

They had not been playing iflore 
than half-an-hour before the door was 
stealthily opened, and Maud* pegged. 
Into the room. “ My ring,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ I - cannot sleep without it 
on my finger. Auntie says she Left it 
ofi the table. 1 would not have Cynl 
know I had wen so careless for the 
world.” 

Old Jackson and bit myrmidons 


dare you lay hands on my property, 
'Captain Hammerton?” 

“ Pray be calm, Wheldrake , 1 am 
doing the very best I cihtfor you. 
You surely can have no objection to 
my emptying your note-case on the * 
table;* J < 

“As if any one who knows Cyril 
Wheldrake could possibly suspect him 
of anything so shameful r ” cried Glad- 
field, in tones of honest indignation- 
“ My eyes are good I have played 
in most capitals of Europe,” rejoined 
the Count, in the blandest of voices, 
and with no symptom of irritaUod, 
“and learnt to my cost how fottuhecab 
be assisted—*—” 

“ Silence, gentlemen!* suddenly 
interposed Sir Jasper, who had beep- 
a silent looker-on at the Vicissitudes 
of the card-table. ’" Cyril, t am dis- 


he continued, turning to 


a^mst you. mF 
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Maude, who bad listened spell¬ 
bound and breathless ter the alterca¬ 
tion, stole forward at her Other's 
words. She had gathered enough to r 
know that her lover was accused of 
foul play by that foreign friend of 
Fred's, and she Inwardly blessed her 
father for thus taking up the cudgels 
In Cyril's behalf 

41 For Heaven's sake he calm, WheU 
drakeJ ” exclaimed,.. Glanfield, laying 
ius hand upon the excited man's arm 1 
“We will kick the fellow .out of the 
house ia two minutes*” 

"Empty the case,* was Patrocem's 
sole retort 

By this the whb!* party were on 
thetr feet, with the exception of die 
Count, who still remained seated, 
qalm and immovable All eyes were 
turned upon Haihmerton as he turned 
out the noteSp and, to the horror and 
amusement of Cynl, Glanfield, and Sir 
jasper, three cards with them 
"Sir Jasper, Gian field, you cant 
believe—— 

“Liar, waft,IP” said Patrocem, in 
sneering tones, “1 think not, Mr 
Wheldrake. there are three witnesses*- 
against you.” ‘ 

“ Look, >lt that man 1 * exclaimed 
Cyril, as he pointed his finger at the 
Count “What object he, whom to 
* my knowledge I never injured, has in 
plotting my downfall I can't guess t 
cannot form a conjecture, but so surely 
as I stood before you this "bight, a 
ruined and disgraced math so surely 
am I due victim of treachery!' 1 can 
hardly hope that aqy one present will 
believe my hutoemce 41 * 

Suddenly, bke a flash of light, Maude 


was 

u cahoot, 
daughter 


"Wfcis 


tfo you tiMi'k t would be 
from it ?* Cried Mauds, 
'rojfadly. 11 Qflly this rooming I 
protokrCd to marry CyriL p© ^you 
suppose 1 will abandon him at sight 
of the first trouble that Clouds our 
skyP" 

“ No , whilst this stain rests cm my 
character Til make no girl my wife * 

“ Oh, Cynl, my love, my love, you 
are not going to leave me 1" moaned 
Maude, m her ijgony. 

"Yes, dearest; III not drag you 
sthrough the mire that Lies before me 
Do you think 1 could see you pointed 
at as a card-sharper’s wife r 1 go forth 
from amongst you to-night a wanderer 
and an outcast, but the plot will some 
,day be unmasked, ana that foreign 
adventurer seen in his true colours at 
last." 

“ Count Patrocem is my fnend, sir," 
interposed Hammerton, hotly 

“ 1 congratulate you on the Acquaint¬ 
ance. Good-bye, Sir Jasper. Adieu, 
my love r * and as he spoke he handed 
the half-fainting girl over to her father 
“ The game, gentlemen, is not played 
out as yet Listen, Like all gamblers 
you are superstitious. I have a pre¬ 
sentiment. We shall play once more, 
our lives the stake, and it will be my 
turn to tym t * fc 


*dgrtedbut oftheotocurityi Jhrew her 
arms rpudd rod 1 lover, anpt cried, “ I 
would stake my ltfe an your innocence, 

iC ^Heaven ble»s w fe? 
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as he hatufftlgntumble* to Mnhde. 
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.. difficult to AO compromise a girl pn the 
subject of mamage as to make i' very 
difficult for her to back out Wheri put 
fo the point. * 

There were gaps in the ranks at 
hreakfeat-time the next mommg, 
which, though not at first perceptible, 
in consequence of the laxity regarding 
that meed which generally character¬ 
ised the inmates of Wrottsley, eventu¬ 
ally attracted the sharp eyes of Mrs 
Fullerton. Sir Jasper was not there ; 
that was nothing, he had usually 
finished his meal before the fair widow 
made her appearance; but both the 
Count and Maude were absent; Glan¬ 
field and Hamlpertofo were unusually 
Silent over their meal, and the latter 
announced that, business requiring his 
presence m town immediately, he was 
compelled to leave by the mid-day 
train. Mrs. Fullerton scented mischief 
In the air; there wa&f a screw loose 
somewhere she felt convinced. What 
was it? The widow was not the 


“ They both lefol presume, by the 
morning train/ replied Glanfield, with 
a malicious smile; *1 wego by the mid¬ 
day train. The others, no doubt, wiU 
follow by the evening mail.” 

“What others ? h exclaimed Mrs. 
Fullerton. But a twinkle id the 
speaker’s eye suddenly informed her 
or the real state of the case, and it was 
with the most righteous indignation 
that she cried, " You are jesting with 
me, Mr Glanfield I You can’t deceive 
me I There has been a misunder¬ 
standing, and I insist upon knowing 
all' about it.’' 

“I have nothing to tell,” replied 

g lanfield, quietly, “or, if you like it 
stter, regret that 1 cannot satisfy 
your curiosity 1 am quite willing to 
admit, Mrs Fullerton, that something 
has happened, and fear that far too 
many people are cognisant of the 
occurrence for it to be long a secret. 
I. shall be only too happy to find my¬ 
self mistaken ” 


woman to rest in ignorance on such a 
question as this Mr. Glanfield must 
be made to confess- Of course, he 
was pnvy to the iniquity that had 
broken up the party; for that there 
had been an esclandre of some kind 
Mrs. Fullerton felt cpretty positive. 
The sudden disappearance of Patio- 
cefo, the undisguised uneasiness of 
Hammerton and Glanfield, convinced 
the widow something unpleasant had 
taken pladfc. 1 

“ And are you going to desert us ?” 
.said Mrs, Fullerton, softly What a 
,sad break-up of a pleasant party” 

“ Yes I am entered for the mid¬ 
day^ tram, and am & certain starter/ 
rejoined, Glanfield. 

‘’Which, being interprefed/fotnarked 
the widow, “ means, as for aa 1 can 

follow ypur extraordinary Sahit^ that 
you accompany Captain Haihmerton 
to London/ 

“ It so happens that We ate gqingto 
London by the same train/ retorted 
Glanfield, curtly/‘but I am not accom¬ 
panying Cdppn# Hammerion/ . i ^ 

i‘I thought, so/7 murmured Mm. 
Fullerton to hurfott “Tfofo- bits 
.been a quarrel bf amongst? 


; Count- 

-M< s - 
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The grave manner in which Mr Glan¬ 
field said this, together with the utter 
absence of the argot with wjuch he 
was wont to embellish his speech, 
struck Mrs. Fullerton forcibly. She 
not only felt that something had 
occurred, but that it was a shell of 
some magnitude that had exploded 
amongst the party. She had Mr 
Glanfield all to herselfi tjbe two being 
now the sole occupants of the break¬ 
fast-room, but there was a set look 
about her companion's face that for¬ 
bade further questioning, and checked 
the ever-ready tongue of the light¬ 
hearted widow " 

Before he left, Glanfield made his 
way to Sir Jasper’s sanctum, nominally 
to say good-bye, but in reality to re- 

3 uest him to suspend bis judgmeq* 
fo loyaler friend m his trouble had 
Cyril Whetdrake than Mr Glanfield. 
It wus s&\ no use % m vain did Glan¬ 
field insist upon his favourite theory 
that M seeing is not belifeving ** m these 
dayd of science and chf&aaery i Sir 
Jasper was inflexible* He held steadily 
fo the one point, that wkfc hi a own" 
eyes—sad fo eay^he bad awe Cyril 
Whjridra% nofoiefed of cheating at 
cnriforaiul that no man with such a 
starevd* hit escutcheon should ever 
wsd^d^gktof & ki*. it wa* useless 
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and 1 would willingly for both their 
safces have hushed the thing up had it 
been possible, but you yourself are 
evidence that the story is already 
common property. Besides, how are 
we to account for anengUgetnent made 
one day and broken offthe neat ? It’s 
terrible; I have hardly proposed health 
and prosperity to the young couple 
before I am compelled to turn my in¬ 
tended son-in-law out of the house. 
We have had barely time to tell people 
there is a wedding in prospect beforq 
we are obliged to deny it Such a fine 
young fellow, too! What madness 
possessed him ? ” 

‘‘ It is inexplk able,** rejoined Mrs 
Fullerton "He's the last man I 
should ever have suspected of any¬ 
thing mean or underhand Still, you 
sayMr. Glanfiekl beheyes in him 
‘♦Yes , Glanfield, in his loyal friend¬ 
ship to Cyril, refused to believe the 
evidence of his senses But don’t 
build upon that, Clara, and, above all, 
don’t let Maude know it ” 

" Mr. Glanfield is no fool, although 
hedoes go racing,” replied Mrs Ful¬ 
lerton, musingly, ” ana, to use one of 
his own absurd expressions, * straight 
as aiine.’ ” 

“ I thought you were to teach him 
to drop sUtng*-*lt strikes me he’s cor¬ 
rupting you, retorted Sir Jasper, with 
a smile _ 

u I don't think,” continued Mrs 
FuUertonJtitflthout noticing the inter¬ 
ruption, ‘’that he would stand up for a 
/nepd even, if he considered him in 
the wrong.” 

M His friendship closes his eyes to 
facts.* 7 

“ l can’t give you any reason for it, 
but t shouldn’t Wonder if Mr. Glanfield 
turned out to.be tight.” 

“ Don’t delude yourself nidi the 
idea, and pray don’t put .it ltito Maude’s 
hnad.” - * , tsl 

* Oh, dear,it wantB no putting there. 
Why, you ddn’t suppose, Jasper, you 
can make her believe that Mt, Whel- 
drake is guilty- - No; yop can fqrpid 
bei; fo marryihim. and l suppose you 
must, under the citeuto»to«C£i, but you 

i bas done “ ■ 

evenwbeathnt 


Is doing his best to make 1 her mistrust ’ 
him. She Will feel it toy much, 
Jasper. You have no idea how very 
much attached to him she is,” 

“ 1 wish to Heaven She had : u6ver 
seen him,” replied the batph^jirritably, 
to which Mrs. Fullerton deigned no 
reply. 





, CHAPTEfe VIII 

‘THE COUNT NAMES HIS PRICE * 

Could Hammerton have been made 
acquainted with Patroccm’s reflections 
on his way to town he might well have 
had misgivings about having placed 
himself so completely in the Count’s 
power That gentleman was indeed 
turning over in his own mind how to 
exact the most for the very question¬ 
able service he had rendered his friend. 
u It is not to be supposed,” mused the 
Count, 11 that I am to lose the entrie of 
a capital country-house—for, of course, 
I shall never again be asked to Wrotts- 
<■’ ley, and be the chief instrument in 
blastmgthe character of a' man against 
whom 1'have no cause of quarrel—for 
nothing I’m not at all particular, but 
it can’t be supposed that One assists m 
such very dirty work as this for nothing. 
My friend Hammerton, you wilt find 
that, though an able, 1 am a somewhat 
expensive, coadjutor Title great ques¬ 
tion is—What can you afford to pay in 
either money or kind 1 must think* 
itfy dear friend» l must think.” 

'the result of the Count's cogitations 
waftjsthat,the nest day Hammerton 
received a visit at his ropms ih the 
Albany from Patroceni. 

' 11 J wonder What brings him here,” 
mutter?^ the Captain, as he gfcuiced 
at the 'Counts card ; ” and what it is 
he Wants to “see me for? Shqw the 



Q0fcirr Hames his me®' a* 


“ I could not resist the temptation of 
congratulating you os the Success of 
your little comedy” 

“Well, Count I ” pried HammertOn, 
exultmgly, “ I told you 1 should score 
the second game What do you say 
now to my tactics ? I was sorry to 
sacrifice Wheldrake-—a fine young 
fellow with a nice fortune—in the 

E nme of early manhood He would 
ave been worth a good many hun¬ 
dreds to you and me, and but little the 
worse for losing a few of his quill- 
featherfl However, the fool must 
needs fall id love and come between 
me and thirty thousand pounds ’’ 

“ Ah 1 you have disposed of him. 
As a foreigner, perhaps, 1 do not up* 
derstand your world , but if this thing 
is known, talked about, I presume Mr 
Wheldrake is socially ruined ?” 

“ Yes. 1 don’t mean to appear in it, 
but I shall take care it is known His 
club will request him to resign They 
must The customs of society are 
much the same throughout Europe, 
and the whisper? of club-land travel 
far. Wheldrake is socially ruined ” 

“ It* is clever, very clever, my dear 
fnend. You have, undoubtedly, dis¬ 
posed of a favoured rival, but, mark 
me, degrading a lover in a woman’s 
sight never yet recommended a man 
to her good graces ” 

“ Ob, fie, Count, our foggy island 
has bemused your brains My wore 
is not so clumsily done as that Why 
did 1 make you my confederate? 
Don’t you see that in Maude’s eyes it 
is you who exposed her lover Don’t 
you see that Glanfiejd and Wheldrake 
regard the treachery they suspect, but 
cannot understand, as yours?’’ 

“You are right, 1 am dull For¬ 
give me, my fnend; I overlooked that 
little circumstance. Is it pernutte^ to 
ask what is your next move ?” 

“Certainly, Count,” replied Ham- 
merlon, as he pushed a c*garerte-case 
across the table to Patroceoi “ It is 
veiy simple. I appear everywhere 
with my uncle and cousin. In a short 
, tune i» flood the Societypapers with 
paragraphs; 1 We understand that a 
.marnage has arranged/ 'We are 
\authonscd to $&te that Captain Haro- 
.pfteiton WiU*hortlylegwtothfhymeh*ai 
aim** Maude, only daughter Of Sir 


Jasper Eversley, 1 Ac. Ac. You, com¬ 
prehend : before thqgirl knows whom 
she il she will be compromised in the 
eyes of the World, i am congratu¬ 
lated Of course I deny there t$ any 
truth in it, but m such a why4a means 
it is not officially announced; emd. 
Count, you and I know that a woman, 
smarting under such a disappointment 
as my cousin’s, has been often 1 won in 
such fashion * 

“ Clever, yes ; decidedly clever; your 
scheme, my fnend, is very ingenious; 
• permit me to pome out one flaw in it” 
“Certainly, rejoined Hammerton, 
eagerly, “ any suggestion of yours I 
shall be only too glad to take 
advantage of” 

The Count threw himself hack in 
his chair, emitted a thin cloud of 
smoke from under his moustache* and 
then said, qutetly, “You don’t seem to 
have considered fne " 

“You 1 ” rdphed'Hammerton, in 
'utter bewilderment “I don’t under¬ 
stand What do you mean ? 

“ Ah I it is you now, my dear Ham- 
merton, who are a; little dense,” re¬ 
joined the County smiling. ^ Nty 
excellent fnend, to assist you to win 
the hand of a charming girl with thirty 
thousand pounds (seven hundred ana 
fifty thousand francs) I aubrfiit to 
figure in the most affbeious light in 
her eyes and those of another worthy 
gentleman or two " > 

“ Nothing of the sort. Count," inter¬ 
posed Hammerton, hurfiltUy ** You 
expose a card*sharper Society is your 
debtor" t • 

“My conscience, sir. The degra¬ 
dation of lending myself to shell 4 
fraud. Is that apt matter for -com¬ 
pensation ?” replied Patfoceni. ? , 

“ Oh ' that’s your garpe, i$ it ?” re¬ 
joined Hammerton, roughly, “NevCr 
mind your conscience and i feelings. 
Name your price." 1 -i 
“A question of figures, 11 tfo 
Count, calmly: and 44 he spoke* he 
checked the items ofl~ on 
“Five per cent, on thirty thqt 
pounds dnwnMium, that’s i t *0044 
five per eent.agam the week before 
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brusquely. M We tmdtr 6dch other a 
little trip Well for that. ?h£ price % 
too stiff, Cmanv 1 ’ 

“ Probably the other aide would 

_. * . at® _i A.&, .■ .._i_ .1.-4 ■t.ji 


at first stt 
him tfi th 


him tfi think foatperirapk t thdu &rid 
pounds was as much as could be 
wrung 1 from him at ptttfftrit, As for 


Wheldfake Would think five thousand 
little to clear his reputation, and win 
the girl he loves with her thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds I dare say he would 
give ten Don’t be stupid, my dear 
Hammerton. Robbery in west End 
dubs. With west End hvann«ra, is 
exactly the $ame thing as robbery 
without the polish, and, human 
nature being precisely the same in high 
and low, the Spoilfers are just as liable 
t6 duafrel oVer the plunder 11 
”CUrsO yotir moralising I*’ rejoined 
the Captain, sutlenly “ Say two thou¬ 
sand pounds the week before the 
marriage, and Have done with it" 
“You arc tbo impatient, my friend, 
to be a good business tnan,” remarked 
Patroceni, blandly; **but when I say 
I must have four thousand, at least, ot 
change sides, you will understand it ifi 
advisable to give it. M 

“ I jee nothing of the kind Brag 
is a great game, but I am an old hand 
at it Two I jvill givh you, mid no 
more,* 1 * 

“rnever argue about such baga¬ 
telles as a couple of thousand pounds,* 
replied the^kmnt, with dll the air of a 
njuhouoairl, fe> whom such a sum wai 
but as loose Change. “ If 1 don't get 
iPone way I do another 9 
c Hatnib^rton made n6 immediate 
reply fo Patrocefti's Tafct speech It 
dawned Upon him id good earnest now 
that he WIl in fife hands of &$ rank a 
bandit as -mt Sprang from the, tribes. 
The quiet power . Of the 

Count's naitftfc awM ft|m. Yethepos- 


venture he would experience but lutfo 
difficulty in raising toe two remaining 
sums But Hammerton, although he 
was endeavouring to drive a hard 
bargain, was, of course, aware that, 
ere it could be concluded, the first 
clause must be cancelled—his finding 
a thousand pounds was simply a sheer 
impossibility 

“Absurd, Count!* he answered at 
I&st “1 will give you a thousand 
pqurids down the week before I am 
married, and a bill for another thou¬ 
sand at three months. That's the 
most I can or will do' * 

“And that is your final offer?" 
Hammerton nodded 
“ 1 wall give you a week to amend it, 
and then I go to the other side " 

“No you won't,Count!*cned Ham¬ 
merton, harshly “ I should think 
even you would shrink from voluntarily 
proclaiming yourself such a consum¬ 
mate scoundrel 1 ” 

“Monsieur-" exclaimed Fatro- 

cem, sharply 

“ Pooh, Count, there i4 no need tb 
mince matters between you and me. 
We may speak plainly to cfhe another. 
You expdse me and you place me ui 
the precise position I have placed 
Wheldrake in if people believe you— 
but you will stand m the dock by mji 
side. Either way you will rum your¬ 
self, believed or not believed. It is 
possible people may take^he word of 
a wdl-known London man before that 
Of a foreigner of whom they know 
nothing 1 should have drought a 
thousand pounds extra A dear price 
tb pay for having such a scandal 
tacked tooofefe name,* 

“Arid #t* riftrijned the impassible 
em, “that is precisely What you 
®ri _ , ’ 
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•that he Wfts hartttpff 91th ftp ftSUrter 
brain awf ino^e inflexible wdlthan his 

Own, ' ' 

Patroceni Stood -Cftholy awa&tig bis 

?C ^ There j* this difference ’ 1 rejoined 
Hauvnerfbn, after * little thought, * f I 
shall have to find a thousand pounds 
You have only to forego it.” 

“ I congratulate you upon even see* 
ing that far beyond your nose; but 
that, you see, happens to be youT 
business. You pay attention while I 
state the case to you I am a man not 

f iven to reflder services for nothing. 

'or holding my tongue at Hamburg 
and assisting yoiyin this last little 
comedy—upon whkh, by the bye»*l 
once more compliment you—1 intend 
to be paid This mamage may ne?er 
come off, in which case I should receive 
nothing Decidedly, my friend, I do 
not mean to leave England without 
replenishing my purse” 

Hammerton eyed the Count keenly 
“ Then your estates are mere 
chateaux en Espagne? he remarked 
bitterly, at length 

“The first time you are in the 
neighbourhood of Naples I invite you 
to come and see me in the character 
of a country gentleman I will give 
you a week to think of it, or, as we are 
speaking plainly, a week to raise the 
thousand pounds For the present^ 
adieu 1 ” and with a polite bow Patro- 
eem took his departure, * 
t Hammerton tnrew himself back m 
his chair and became absorbed in 
thought He had no compunction 
about what he had .done ; it had be¬ 
come such a necessity that he should 
marry money, and that speedily, that 


alreadyMhroved himself utterly glenpid 
of scruple about the means by which 
he was to attain his end- He regretted 
deeply that he was $0 moth inPatro- 
cent's power; but 1 the more he thought 
of it the more convinced ho was 


person instead of by tote? aft wonb) 
otbeomse have been the rate. But 
then, on the other hand, hi* cousin 
stood convinced by the evid^npe 0 ? 
her own eyes that it was pot he w^o 
had brought the accusation against 
Wheldtake—indeed he couH argue 
plausibly enough that he had tskeahi* 
part and done hi* best to disprove the 
shameful charge brought by Patroceni. 
What was he to dor As for raising 
the thousand pounds demanded by 
Patroceni, that was not worth thinking 
•about, and yet die bare idea of expo¬ 
sure made mm shudder. All at once 
a gleam of light flashed across him. If 
his friend the Count was so resolute to 
take ready money home wjth him why 
did he hesitate to go at once to Whel- 
drake 7 It was obvious he could Com¬ 
mand better terms from pun and be 
assured of a considerable sum of money 
at once, as Cynl was not likely to 
bargain much about the price of clear¬ 
ing lus good name. > Why then did a 
man, utterly unscrupulous as Patroceni 
had shown himself dot take his good* 
to the best market ? It could be only 
' for one reason. Let,him say what he 
liked, the Count was'no more desirous 
of an exposure than he was, and, if 
that was the case, well then hcftmuld 
well afford to Standby lus term#and 
abide the issue, hammerton had 
made up his mind The week pftsed 
and he made no sign 
Now the Captain veryjnuch under¬ 
estimated the Count’s ftRlities When 
hft came to the conclusion that PatrCr 
ceni could not denounce him without 
denouncing himself To a man of the 
Count’s calibre that was nothing. He 
knew of course that Hammerton was 
tampering with the cards at Wrottsley, 
and looked on in an amused way at 
the Captain’s clumsy manipulation, 
perfectly transparent to fta adept like 
Patroceni. Hft was qujte awaie <jf 
Hanimerton’s method,, add knew* diftt 
it was essendm that iinegftf the 
ants should b* m*, '' 




fully carded out his plot without the of the world the 1 

assistant of 411 adroit confederate* wp& £ , Ew bdlWl ., 
The presents m Haudnhad been vw- c§ t |wd puatepwihimse 


fortunate hi some wise, ft* *t had man’* twr 
afforded iier the opportunity of how- where tftj 
ing ber lftver protest hi# kmocphce in tfjylfcn* 
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self that, should it suit him to cell Ids 
information to Wheldrake, it Wotgd be 
possible to keep himself very much in 
- the background, and figureaa a man 
J only too anxious to repair a gross 
injustice that he had been guilty of 
It was a pretty game of bxag 
between two as unprincipled men as 
ever preyed upon society, and that two 
human' lives ran every chance of 
wrecking for the gratification of their 
rapacity troubled them not a whit 
Patroceni, devefashe was, happened 
to be the first to discover a flaw in his ‘ 
game. When, as the week drew near 
to a dose, he found he heard nqthing 
from Hammerton, he thought it high 
time to hunt out Wheldrake’s address. 
There was not much trouble in dis* 
covering that. Frfe minutes’ study of 
the Blue Book at the Harlequin told 
him it, and further inquiry at the 
address told him, to his dismay, that 
Wheldrake had gone abroad That 
this was excessively awkward Patro¬ 
ceni could not but admit to himself. 
It is no use having a secret to sell 
when the one man to whom it is worth 
selling is not forthcoming It might 
be many months, nay, years, before he 
again, crossed Wheldrake’s path, and 
consequently the Count came to the 
conclusion that he woSild do well to 
dnve the best bargain he could with 
Hammerton. 


CH4PTRR IX 

OSTRACISM! 

After hurling h& Mesbarimenf at 
die head of his Adversary, WhejLdrak* 
went straight uptb hjp mum f 
fairly stunned by the bjo# dial ‘ 
befallen him. fowal enough to d 
mosrmen. Jo nil th# pride and w _ 

Will throbbing the %a . 

,congratulations of his fidepmi o#' 


apprqacW^ hapirtnes *,Mvw sud¬ 
denly stricken to thedustr Athunder- 
bolt launched by th® hand of the 
stranger had stricken him, and left 
him dishonoured And disgraced." Al¬ 
ready he realised his tembl^ position. 
A man of the world, he saw dearly 
what had happened to hun. He knew 
that this scandal would not be confined 
tp Wrottsley There were far too 
many people aware of the shame cast 
upon him. to admit of that He knew 
well how such stones as his flew round 
the gqssiping-halls of clqh-land. He 
was innocent, but who would believe 
it ? True, Glanfietd had declared 
that he held him guiltless, but 
then Glanfield was a loyal and 
thorough friend Could he himself 
have acquitted a man placed in his 
position? No; it meant mill, and 
nothing else. One chance only re¬ 
mained to him. He knew that he was 
the victim of a conspiracy, and there 
was a possibility that some day the 
story of that conspiracy might come to 
light. One thing was dear, he must 
leave Wrottsley at once, and rising 
from his chair he rang the belt 

At the sound of his master’s bell. 
Chisel sprang to his feet and hastened 
to answer the summons An excellent 
servant was Chisel No order what¬ 
ever could have disturbed his serenity. 
But the valet could not help opening 
his eyes a little as he r&c£ived his 
master’s orders 

“ Put me out a shooting-suit, fill my 
cigar-case, and be ready to let me Out 
in a quarter of an hour 1 am going 
to walk across to >-Bottlesby and catch 
the mght-mail, which comes through 
at four in the morning Ten minutes, 
to two,” he continued, looking at his 
watch ; ** I have plenty of time to do 
it. o Ycu will pack up my tnffea and 
follow by the font train in the mom- 

' Vary good, sir,” replied Chisel; 
And proceeded ydthout further remark 
to entry mu me others and assist his 
fonsform dressing, ■ 

cat of die house, 

■jists w& 

'■ "dierewEsoo 
mtT&SMeet, 
4AS gtitsg )*«&jfT>y fist 
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the morning; upon which it transpired 
that the servant Of Captain Hammer- 
ton had received similar aiders* and 
that Count Patroceni had also desired 
to he called in time for that train 
Old TackSOn opened his eyes to 
their fullest extent when he heard all 
these particulars. “Ah'” he said, 
“ there's been games going on about 
that bach rat business no end If 
young gentlemen want a quiet hand 
of cards, well and good—there's * all- 
fours. 5 ‘enbbage,’ and ‘whist,’ games 


travelled fast and far. He brooded 
sullenly oyer the disgrace that had 
befallen him. He took a. more mor¬ 
bid view of what he told himself Was 
his wretched life every day, A Strictly 
honourable man, the slur east upon 
him attained larger propertied* hour 
by hour. He was approaching that 
frame of mind which sees no solution 
of its troubles but the grave, and strong 
men at such times lay sacrilegious 
hands upon that life God has given 


tf them 


upon that life God has given 
‘‘It’s about over with me,? he 


deal of money These young men 
have been a going ^t, as far as stakes 
are concerned , and mind what I tell 
you—it's ended in a row, a devil of a 
row. J, don't know the rights of it, 
but there ain’t thirteen nines in two 

packs of cards-” and here Mr 

Jackson favoured the company with 
a vinous wink 

“ Nobody could have possibly sug¬ 
gested that,” said Mr Chisel, quietly 
" What a nppmg hand of cards you 
do plgy, Mr Jackson, we all know 
That our masters are pretty ignorant 
on such matters we all know also, 
but Heaven help their stupidity, 
they must know eight nines go to 
two packs" 

11 Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” 
rejoined oJfl Jackson, pursing up hi<? 
lips with the air of a man who could 
say a good deal if he liked M Anyway, 
there was some on ’em playing there 
who didn’t understand how many 
nines there were to a pack, I’ll go 
bail ” * 

“What do you mean, sir?” inquired 
Wheldrake's valet 

“Never mind, Mr. Chisel, never 
mind, sj| I know what I mean, sit. 
What is not to be tackled by young 
men like you is all as clear as a trout- 
stream in summer to a man bf my 
experience " 

Like many another wrongfully ac¬ 
cused, Wheldrake shrank from con¬ 
tact with his fellows j ha shunned his 
friends andCarefully avoided hi* club* 
He thought tfcjit every one he met 
must knour the miserable story of that 
night at Wrottsley, and in some mea¬ 
sure he Was right i fa* thanks" to 
Hatnmerton’s exertions, the tale had 


is hke the cowardly sentinel who 
abandons his post, I’d make an end 
of it before the sun goes down Blit 
no , I must face my doom, as better 
men have done before me. There’S 
one chance, darkness may be turned 
into light I cannot help thinking 
that, in spite of appearances. Hammer- 
ton was privy to Fatfocenl's infamous 
accusation Let me think Ah t I 
remember, [ threw my note-case on 
the table, and left if there some ten 
minutes or so before we sat down to 
cards. It was possible to tamper with 
it, no doubt, though hazardous ; but 
what motive could either of the men 
have m branding me a card-sharper ? 
Surely, for men addicted to play like 
themselves, it was more to the# in¬ 
terest that I should continue to test 
my luck than be ostracised from all 
play ” 

He turned to his letters with a Weary 
sigh, and the first he opened stabbed 
him like a knife It was from the 
committee of one of his clubs, telling 
him of the disgraceful stoty in circula¬ 
tion, and calling upon hub at once to 
deny it in toia, or, at all events, submit 
some explanation of the affair for their 
consideration, adding that they refused 
to credit it, yeti as custodians of the 
club's honour, ihey had no alternative 
but to ask hun if tuere was any shadow 
of truth in the tale, and tit request his 
version of the affair It was out Whal 
he had pictured to _hhn*elf> and ytt 


tabooed- Very dear that England: 
was no plate fer him foi£ war 


Where ftohe to «of S^chk story 

as his steuid stick to- a man aU over 
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the Continent Hs most avojfd ail but to Conclude frls preparations 
beaten tracks, and, above all, associa- leaving’ England and then depart 

Mr __L!u A.11^_l »T._>_lL 1_ ! ^ ft ^ J __ ^ " aiv 


fion frith hie fellow*. Henceforth hie 
travel must be as isolated as that of 
the Hebrew wanderer, condemned to 
team the earth for ever In expiation of 
the betrayal of his Master 
Well, oils letter had to be replied 
to j it was of course but the forerunner 
of Others of similar import, and what 
was he to say? Nothing Affirm bis 
Innocence in the face of the dear 
poof of his guilt ? Sir Jasper, a mere 1 
looker-on, who had welcomed him as 
a Son-in-law but a few horns before, 
and Was moreov er an upright, hon¬ 
ourable gentleman, held him guilty 
Except Glanfield, where would he find 
another to believe in his innocence? 
Once more he sighed wearily in the 
bitterness of his spirit as he realised 
all that Patroceni and Hammerton— 
for the more he brooded over it the 
more he associated the two—had 
brought upon him, and then he sat 
down to write the sole answer pos¬ 
sible, that “on his honour he was 
innocent, and was unable to account 
for the cards found in his note-case.” 
He felt it was the lamest of refutations 
to a serious charge ever penned, but 
he could not better it Men always 
did, in defiance of all proof to the 
Confkary, deny cheating at cards, and 
the negative was always received With 
contemptuous incredulity 
He was r%ht as the first bill about 
Christmas-time heralds the avalanche, 
so was this notice. That Cynl Whel- 


seen none of his old 


only conjecture, that his name and 
his shame were In all men's mouths. 
Two days more and he should be 

S me, when suddenly Chisel announced 
at Mr Glanfield wished to see him, 
and, in answer to his master's morose 
M Not at home,” simply threw open the 
door and admitted that gentleman 
“My dear Cynl, hov^ are you ? " 
inquired Mr. Glanfield, as be shook 
hands, and without waiting for further 
welcome, threw himself into an arm¬ 
chair. 

1 did not mean to see any one,” 
replied Wheldrake, with a fain*smile, 
“ but I am glad to have the chance of 
saying good-bye to you 1 leave Eng¬ 
land the day after to-morrow Nay, 1 
have no choice,” he continued, in 
answer to a gesture of dissent on 
Glanfield's part, “England has already 
left me The Blenheim have requested 
me to resign, not a man (of my 
acquaintance but would cut me in the 
streets, and I—1 dare not resent iL 
One is not obliged to know card- 
sharoers ^ 

11 Don’t talk like that, CyriL I know 
jirell enough you would never bolt out 
of the course How that Accursed bit 
of juggling was managed at Wrottsley 
1 don’t quite know, but jugglery it was, 
I’ll swear We shall come at the 
truth of it some day, and find out why 
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drake's explanation of the terrible story that smooth-tongued Count desired to 
tacked to his name had been eminently ruin you Now, old man, [ want to 


unsatisfactory to the committee of the talk seriously to you To go abroad 
Blenheim flashed like electricity round is, I think, just at present the best 
club-land, And some two or three more thing you can do Once you are out 
of these institutions to which Cyril was of<the®way it is very probable Patrd- 
& (filiated lost no time in exacting com will show his hand, and I shall 
similar explanation!. The result wan discover what object there was in 
that Wheldrhke wa,? requested to wim« forcing yoif to leave the Country, for 
dm# from the first-named) and thdt h& that must have been the object of die 
other dabs would follow die emunpl* shameful combination against you. 
thus set foem hardly admitted d* d Can you focall to'mmd anything that 
doubt. Hedefeyfemed toforeatahthem; happened at Homburg that might no 


doubt. He4efe*fo 


that might ac- 
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fill such monachal fastfru 
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threw my note-ease mi the table. 
While 1 was replying, saying * Good¬ 
night,’ and so on 5 there was ah oppor¬ 
tunity for tampering with, the note-cage 
—for introducing the cards that ruined 
me.” 

“ That’s the clue, Cyril; that’s all I 
want 1” cried Gian held, quite startled 
out of his usual apathy “That's 
what puzzled me—how did they do it ? 
Now 1 see how it could be done, I 
have no doubt that was the way it was 
done Never you fear, but I'll get at 
it at last Fve unravelled a robbery or 
two in my time that looked quite as 
incomprehensible to start with The 
motive of robbery Is usually money"; 
in your case it would be either that,or 
revenge You say you have done 
nothing to call forth the latter, therefore 
it must be the former , though how 
they are to make money out of dis¬ 
gracing you at present beats me But, 
remember, I snail watch them like a 
lynx They can’t make money out of 
this plant without my discovering it, 
and, though it’s quite possible they 
may be some months before they 
attempt to trade on their treachery, 
sooner or later they will try to realise 
I shall get at it all then In the 
meanwhile, trust me to watch over 
your interests, and don’t lose faith in 
me if you chance to hear I’m on 
intimate tcfms with Hammcrton and 
Fatroceni Good-bye, Cyril/and God 
bless you. Go abroad is my advice, 
and don't leave an address behind you, 
except with me ” 

“You are right IS rejoined Whel- 
drake “ I shall not even take Chisel 
with me to begin upon. Address, I 
can’t even give you at present, but )[ 
will write to you at the Blenheim ” 

“ Good-bye,” rejoined GlanfieM, and, 
with a mighty hand-grip, the two men 
parted, little thinking where thp bac¬ 
carat party were next to" foregather, 
nor dreaming of the game at which 
they were destined to play. 


CRA?T|SB % 

' win. vou or otrfc ourbR?* 


Mrs Fuller tom w*b right Maude 
was thoroughly prostr»ted by the 
aster that had overtaken her 1 the 
rapid rupture of an engagement just 
announced, and for such 0 
would be a bitter blow to any girl's 
pride; but, with her affection? Seriously 
* involved besides, it was terrible. Like 
her lover, she also shrank from bet 
friends and acquaintances. §be could 
not bear the idea of being pointed at 
as “ that Miss Eversley, who was 
engaged to the fellow who was found, 
with the cards up his sleeve, don’t you 
know ” She firmly believed in Cyril’s 
innocence, but she had heard from his 
own lips that he despaired of proving 

it. 


Like wildfire spread the hideous 
scandal, and people, from the Ami¬ 
able motive of not intruding upon the 
Evers leys in their trouble, shunned 
Wrottsley as if the small-pox raged 
within its walls Maude fended, as ig 
given to mortals to do under tuch 
circumstances, that the very servants „ 
regarded her vmh pityi that the story 9 
was current through the house ate, of 
course, knew only too well, aqq all 
thfe was gall and wormwood to 4 girl 
like Maude, Curiously that 

card-table story acted do Sir Jasper 
and his daughter precisely as had 
done upon Cyril Wheldrake, Although 
not quite so quickly, like hifri^thqg 
made up their minds to leave England 
for a while. Commiseration in 
grief, although halm to some nature^ 
is as mtncacid poured mtottegdpfog 
wound to others- &nr Jasper and 
Maude were of rim hind thatnytq the 
desert when stricken to the 
sufifer m sdeuwittfrw 
the rinseiy that has come to tbdW« > 

And so rt eaftfo to pass* that* about 
the time Whri&ake get fofcb WpF 
pdgriraw^;ctej%w««1(% $$ %d*r. 
taled foreigntrgvel, wri 
of fo wlrntpartg Uiao 
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was not also nmn of it. He made no 
effort to see him. but simply dropped 
him a note, in which, quietly pointing 
out that the ■week’s grace agreed upon 
had elapsed, he begged leave to in¬ 
form Captain Hammerton that, should 
his terms not be complied with in the 
course of the following week, he would 
trouble him—Captain Hammerton— 
no more, but endeavour to make other 
arrangements. 

“ A very guarded, ambiguous tetter,” 
muttered the Captatn ; 41 he knows no 
more where Wheldrake is than I do, 
and, even if he did, it’s a very open 
question whether ho would venture to 
sell him our secret. I think I had 
better not reply to this Forget who 
the swell was who said, 1 If you have 
any doubt about writing a letter, dprit ' 
Clever man, though ; it saves tiouble, 
and rather seems to suit this case, at 
all events," and so Captain Hammer¬ 
ton quietly ignored his friend’s second 
application 

But Patroceni's next move not only 
somewhat astonished Captain Ham- 
merton, but it further puzzled the 
astute Mr Glanfield Patrocem re¬ 
tired once more to the Continent 
. “Has he gone in pqrsuit of Whel¬ 
drake ? " muttered Fred Hammerton, 
whan the news reached him 11 Whel¬ 
drake, 1 know, has left no address , as 
far as I can make out, he has confided 
hi$ moves tqtoo one. Still, the foreign 
police are clever, and Patroceni, I 
fancy, thoroughly understands how to 
Utilise their talents To run dawn 
Wheldrake may take him some time j 
for Wheldrake to rerun and establish 
his innocence may take him some 
time longer. Every day—nay, every 
hour, that a plan leaves a charge like 
this hanging over his head makes the 
dissipating of it rilort difiktilt* Ho } 

I W0H play my own hand 'without 
further regard to my confederate. Lot 
him do his worst ; if it Is hot done 
quickly 1 shall cam very little fok what 
he can allege against toe.- let my 
updo only stick to ibe intentions {im¬ 
pressed in this letter and my game 
teems easy, 'Will I jafau teg id a * 
trip to the Coptine** d&d he their 
d&rtmef' I Should rather think J 
would l Free quartern, add dJTJd on 
tfcg’Coatmept, exactly suits thfrchiSd; 


with die beastly sprang weather wears 
coming to. I cant afford to r$affy 
hunt this year, so I'll just realise the 
two or three horses I have right of£ 
and, if I don’t bring Maude to book 
before we get back, why, then 111 say 
1 never deserve another opening.” 

As for Glanfield, he was considerably 
puzzled at Patroceni’s departure, and 
during his considerable experience of 
the seamy side of human nature Glan¬ 
field failed to recall any case in which 
such a fell accusation as that launched 
at Cyril Wheldrake had not either 
been based on a fact or actuated by a 

S werfol motive. He had discarded 
ct as a thing ‘past belief; there 
remained only the motive. What was 
it ? Whatever his motive might be, 
how was it possible to compass it if 
Patroceni left England ? and that the 
Count had left England Glanfield had 
clearly convinced himself. He was 
completely mystified, had he been 
less loyal to Cyril he must have yielded 
to the evidence of his senses, and con¬ 
cluded that Wheldrake, in a moment 
of madness, had set himself to Coerce 
fortune. Well, you cannot keep your 
eye upon any one with whose where¬ 
abouts you are unacquainted. Mr. 
Glanfield, who had a great idea of 
himself in the character of the amateur 
detective, acquiesced in circumstances, 
and waited patiently for wflat the next 
move might be in the adversary’s 
game ; but the weeks slipped by with¬ 
out a sign of Patroceni. The Whel¬ 
drake card-case, as it was termed, gra¬ 
dually faded fronr men's minds. The 
winter was passed and gone, and the 
beginning of the London season had 
come. One day Mr. Glanfield received 
a note from Mrs. Fullerton, informing 
him that the little house in Hans Place 
was once more tenanted by its mis¬ 
tress, and inquiring him to call at his 
earliest convenience, as she had much 
to say to him. 41 Really a matter of 
importance, ” jyrote the widow* 

Mt. Gfeutfield lost no time in attend¬ 
ing to Urn* Fqllerton's summons. 

is a matter of great 
importance that I wish to consult ybu 
about, Sit y dow» there, dgni fidget* 
and I will gtee you some tea in the 
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:er a slight pause, “Sfr Jasper has 
ide up lua mind for a run abroad. 

■ . _ _ _ _ *_t_-J_L ' _ 


after 

made . _ 

This seaspn London is not destined to 
be graced by our presence ; but we 
are all neophytes at Continental travel, 
and 1 an* deputed to ask you to do us 
a great favour Will you be our guide, 
counsellor, and friend ? We are will¬ 
ing to put ourselves entirely in your 
bands, go where you will, if we only 
can persuade you to take charge of 
us." 

“ Give me a moment or two to thmk, 
Mrs Fullerton, 11 replied Glanfield; 
“ and then, perhaps, you wouldn't ob¬ 
ject to myasking one or two questions ’’ 
“ NO, sir; takuflj charge of myself 
and Maude, 1 am sure, is a somewhat 
serious business," rejoined the widow, 
with a saucy toss of the head , “ though 
no doubt there are men who would 
consider themselves equal to the 
responsibility 9 

“ Do you suppose Maude still cares 
for Cyril Wheldrake ? ” 

“ l J m puzzled I fairly own I’m 
puzzled I did think that I could 
follow the twists and turns of a girl's 
mind? I confess I am beaten, Mr 
Glanfield Whether Maude has put 
Cyril Wheldrake away from her 
thoughts or no I cannot make up my 
mind " 

" I should thmk she had/ 1 retorted 
Glanfield,^ little bitterly “ 1 nevtfr 
saw a more decided revolution in the 
betting—anyone can seeHammerton’s 
first favourite now ’’ 

“ Just what a man would thinkj but 
favourites don’t always win, I’ve heard, 
at all events the Apparent favourite 
doesn't always carry oft the prize when 
a girl's heart is in question," rejoined 
Mrs Fullerton, sharply 
41 Perhaps not. Still, Wheldrake, 
innocent as I believe him, could hafdly 
hope a girj would stand to him in such 
a struggle." • • , 

“He must be innocent about the 
working of a girl’s heart as yet, if he 
thought she would da anything else," 
said the widow, with adensive laugh. 
“The only questions was,—Did she 
love him? Litnow she did, l thmk 
she do«^ * 

“But Vn ac<dsatW such as was 
brought ngainht Wheldtek e - 1 - ,w 
“ Is nothing in the eyea^tfa woman 


who likes him Cheat at cards 1 
WhjP, we all do if we can. We don’t 
like being found out, but we don’t tmnd 
doing it." 

« We’ve rather got out of thecourse, 
haven’t we ? ’’ observed Glanfield, 
mildly, perfectly aware that die d«* 
cession of card-table morabtlea with 
a lady was equivalent to thediscussion 
of the law of property with au Irish 
Member of Parliment. 

“ Got out of the course ? * exclaimed 
the lfridow, with the prettiest affectation 
' of utter bewilderment 

“ I mean, rather strayed from the 
subject," replied Glanfield, hurriedly. 

‘‘Oh dear, Mr Glanfield, why don’t 
you do yourself justice ? Show us the 
classical acquirements I know you 
possess, instead of deluging us with 
the Racing Calendar ’’ 

“ Classical acquirements don’t win 
Derbys or anything else in these days 
When a fellow quotes Horace m foe 
House no other fellow understands 
him " 

“ Pshaw, what nonsense you talk * 
But can we depend on you for this 
tour?” 

“ Most certainly," replied Glanfield. 
“ You and Maude can always do that 
In the mcantipie I’ll say good-bye " , 


CHAPTER XI 

‘JACKSON HAS HIS SUSPICIONS’ 

There was no one in London per¬ 
haps more thoroughly nonplussed by 
Wheldrake’s disappearance, for hq 
had carried Out the intention be 
announced to> Glanfield, than 4 JWr/ 
Chisel. A night or, two after Jua& 
vkvt Wheldrake mformedthat; worthy 
of his intention of leaving for the 
Continent ,by foe morning tram * that 
hd, Chisel, w&ria ter behind* but 
Was to hold biuiBietf in teadlnfos to 
jom his master on therec^pt ot orders 
tp that. efifoebi ^ The valje& whd was 
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Mrs Smithson, the housekeeper—that 
an observation of that lady’s drew at¬ 
tention to the circumstance. 

“Mr. Jackson" said she, patting 
out the brown silk dress In which she 
was won* to Stray herself when she 
had ascertained that the dinner was 
properly dished up* " if that superfluity 
of times was customary, who was it 
put them packs straight in the morn¬ 
ing?" 

“ Mrs Smithson,” rejoined the 
butler, “a woman of genius you al¬ 
ways was, I* know ;„but by the Lord, 
marm, you’re a clinker, that’s what 
you are. You’ve about hit it, you 
have” And old Jackson slapped his 
hand on his thigh, as his manner was 
when he considered he had made a 
point 

“ fc don’t think I am quite a fool," 
said Mrs Smithson, both beaming and 
bridling at her companion’s enco¬ 
miums , “but which of the young good- 
for-nothings (and the lamp-chimneys 
they break and the glass-cloths they 
use no one can imagine) it was that 
used to put these cards right must be 
mattCT easy to ascertain " 

“ Right you arc, marm Dead on a 
fact, as Parson Pilcher is on a rabbit 
I'Ll get hold of it before this time to¬ 
morrow, and as you say, Mrs Smith- 
son—or was about to say (j ust one 
more glafs, marm, before we sa^ 
good-night)-—there's a youyg man in 
this bouse who that there foreign 
Count has utterly corrupted, and drag 
the truth out of him we must They 
are apt to be uppish, these juniors; 
but I thmk, my de£r marm, we know 
two people who can keep ’em. in their 
places , ” and with a leer, in which the 
strength of the port wine negus was 
visibly obvious, Mr. Jackson wished 
the housekeeper a good-mgnt iftore 
affectionately than was called for. 


saddle on the' right hors?, he Would 
have? Scouted the idea of taking any 
one’s advice upon what appeased to 
him now such a very simple matter.’ 
It was just that apparent Shnphcity 
that constituted the difficulty- He 
ascertained without any triable the 
next morning who it was that habjtu-" 
ally resorted the packs and restored 
them to the card-box; but William, 
the footman in question. Was quit© 
positive as to never having found a 
card too many white doing so. He 
* was very clear about it indeed, declar¬ 
ing the two packs sorted out perfectly 
even every morning, and that it was a 
sheer impossibility that a single extra 
card could have escaped his notice. 
It was now that Jackson showed his 
utter incompetence to fulfil the rtle of 
de tective Thoroughly convinced that 
he had found the culprit, he threatened 
him with all softs of penalties and 
denunciation unless he made a dean 
breast of it, and at Once Confessed his 
collusion with Cottat Patrocem It 
was in vain the unfortunate William 
protested his innocence and adhered 
to his statement Jackson, a little 
after the pattern of our own policy 
having made up fans mmd that this 
was the guiltyjjerson, refused to enter¬ 
tain any other vieW c£ the affair, and 
shut his eyes to what would Jhave 
occurred at once to Glanfieltf and 
did occur to Patrocem, namely, that 
William was not the flrft ■person who 
ran over those cards in the morning- 
Hammerton might hot be aft al$ist of 
the first power, but he was nofc quite 
such a bungler as to select for kfa con¬ 
federate the man upon whom, it) case 
of a disturbance, Suspicion must in^ 
faihby folk ' 

Steadily persisting in hiff susplciiahi 
Jackson drive me unfortomtewithg m 
tp the vtrge of frenzy, what he had 1 
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questioned, as over an impenitent 
thief In hi* own class the hapless 
William was as distinctly tabooed as 
Cyril Wheldrake j and when, at the 
expiration of a scarcely endurable fort¬ 
night, he gave warning, Mr. Jaclcson 
predicted a speedy accession to the 
denizens of Portland Prison, and 
trusted that might he the worst that 
should come to William in this world ; 
winding up with objurgations upon the 
enormity of ngt making such repara¬ 
tion for offending “ as owning up to 
your fault like a man " 

The family Had by this left Wrotts- 
ley, and Sir Jasper was staying in 
town till such time ays all their prepar¬ 
ations for a lengthened tour abroad 
should be completed, but Mrs. 
Fullerton was not the woman to de¬ 
part on any expedition of the kind 
without a due assortment of dresses , 
and those having experiences of a 
dressmaker’s fulfilment of her obli¬ 
gations during the London season 
will know there is much uncertainty 
about the concluding of such arrange¬ 
ments So Sir Jasper and his belong¬ 
ings still dawdled on in London , and 
Maude had to play that bitter part 
which has been played so many times 
by maidens whose love-tale has gone 
askew, namely, facing shciety with un- 
blenching brow*and the sunny smile of 
a girP to whom life is without a care 
Hammerton strictly earned out the 
tactics he confided to Patrocetn 
He was unwearied in his attendance 
on his cousin, and, solicited or not, 
Maude rarely appeared in public with¬ 
out him as her cavalier. The girl 
thought nothing of it. She had been 
used to him all her life* and Fred 
Hammerton was far 1 too astute a 
mamfeuvrer tp make love tp her at 
present. HP treated her always with 
a marked deference calculated to con¬ 
vey to kwkers-on that he was a lover 
without giving the girl herself the 
slightest pretext for regarding him in t 
that light Nobody ttnd^Mopd better 


CHATTER XII 

STARTING TOR THE CONTINENT 

Jackson was a man of slow con¬ 
ception, and the incubation of his 
ideas was no speedy matter. He was 
gradually coming to die conclusion 
that it was hts duty to write to Sir 
Jasper and tell him of the discovery he 
naa made, when he was startled by 
the discovery that the supposed cul- 

E nt’s month’s notice wa% up, and by 
is taking a summary departure. This 
once more upset the old butler, leaving 
him another knotty point to decide-— 
namely, whether it was worth his 
wh,ile to communicate his discovery 
now that the delinquent had dis¬ 
appeared , and the result of pro¬ 
longed conference with Mrs Smithson 
was that he had better keep his suspi¬ 
cions to himself Mrs Smithson, wno 
was a tolerably shrewd woman, pointed 
out that Miss Maude’s engagement 
was completely broken ofT, and she 
rather doubted their ahihty to put 
things straight again , and, ut all 
events, it was very difficult for them 
to tell the whole story in a letter, and 
that completely settled the case Mr. 
Jackson had a great idea of his own 
eloquence, but no great confidence in 
his epistolary powers, aqd so the 
thine was postponed till such tune as 
he should see Sir Jasper again. 

But it soon became evident to Mrs. 
Fullerton that Maude, although die 
made no sign of moping, and went 
out everywhere, Was, nevertheless, 
suffering a great deaL Mrs. Fullerton 
was both very fond and proud of her 
niece, and rapidly came to the con¬ 
clusion that change of scene, or rather 
of people, was what Maude requited-" 


was ft dene that *v*n jipn QlajriMd 
began to quprtipa whethet h^d 

nqt, despite Mrs. Fullerton*,* dictum, ■ 
gutf^Cym thoroughly a^sytrem her 


having made up her mmd on that 
winrt, hastened toe arrangements for 
-departure, as' much as recalcitrant 
dre#ro*ierawotA4 permit Ne sooner 
did jttamiherton discover that the 
hour departoge drew near than h* 
took spewfy rtew to enrol himaetf of 
the pm. -It tptald have answered 
,his purpore lnfinltely better if Maude 
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bad regained fn town through the 
whole of the season, in order mat he 
might appear continually by her side. 
He was not going to neglect his 
opportunity- No one knew better 
than he thjitamany a girl’s hand, though 
not her heart, is won on the rebound. 
It might not be of any use to speak to 
Maude yet- hut he did not intend to 
leave the field open to any one else. 
He bad run that risk already, and 
hardly liked to think what it had cost 
him to oust that successful rival 
Patroceni w^, he knew, a very 
dangerous ana sfciH&l man to have 
arrayed against him, and more especi¬ 
ally so when he held one in his 
power, and Hammerton knew the 
Count too well to suppose that, though 
he had disappeared for the time, he 
had by* any means relinquished his 
intention of sharing the spoils Well, 
there was no question about dividing 
the plunder at present, though that, 
when there was, Patroceni would re¬ 
appear upon the scene, he felt morally 
certain. Indeed, Hammerton would 
probably have acceded to the Count's 
originalOrequest had it been in his 
power to procure the first instalment 
of the sum demanded 

Calling one day at Mrs Fullerton's, 
Mr Gianfield, on being ushered into 
the drawing-room, found it occupied 
solely by Maude. He had never seen 
the girl alone since the fracas at 
Wrottsley, and, as may be supposed, 
the incident of that night had never 
been alluded to between them 

“ Quick, Mr. Gianfield !" she ex¬ 
claimed, as she motibned him to a 
chair, “tell me at once what you have 
heard ? * 

“ Po you mean about our depart¬ 
ure?" 

“ No; about Cyril. Tell me efery* 
thing. I know nothmg whatever about 
him since that terrible rngjit, They 
never mention his name to me, What 
has he dope? What has become of 
him? If 1 catchtheecheofhKn&me 
in society, voices ore immediately 
filled in my presence^ hat even fropa 
thehttle I have gathered l know that 
he is cast out from amongstus." > 

, “ I fancy," replied Gianfield, w I was 
about the last person Cyril saw Before 
he left Edftdon. 1 He was utterly 


crushed by the disgrace that had 
fallen iroon him 1 You have heard the 
truth; he is socially ruined. He told 
me he was going abroad, and promised 
to write ; but as vet I have not heard 
from him Is it impertinent to ask if " 
you still take an interest in hrtO? tf , 

" That 1 should still take an interest 
in a man who stood to me in the tela* 
tion that Cynl once did is only natural 
That 1 should feel anything more," 
continued the girl, u is scarcely likely. 
He has never condescended to let roq 
Mfear from or of him since that night. 

1 said I believed in him m spite of 
appearances. He apparently believed 
neither m himself nor me” v 

“ My dear Miss Eversley, I assure 

you-” but at this juncture the door 

opened, and Mrs Fullerton entered 
the room 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Gianfield," she 
exclaimed, gaily “ I really do believe 
I shall be ready to start next week. I 
arranged it all with Jasper yesterday 
We are to have a good long lounging 
tour all over the Continent—Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. We shall not 
get back before the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember I suppose you will be ready to 
accompany us?” 

“ Always read^at twenty-four hours’ 
notice to go anywhere," rejoined Glan- 
field “ Have you arranged matters 
ii with # Captain Hammerton, for l J m told 
he is coming too." 

*' Oh yes; he is only awajjfiwg ardOrs. 

I am looking forward to Italy so 
much , I have never been djerev** 

Maude gave a slight shiver. She " 
could but recollect bow Cynl had 
talked of Italy for their bndal-tour 
The name also attracted Gian Reid's 
attention, and it occurred to hitin as 
just possible that they might come 1 
across Patroceni m those parts, and 
m that case learn more of h{s ante¬ 
cedents than any one seemed to krtPw 
at present. 

When Gianfield arrived at his rpoms 
he was not a little astonished to find' 
Wheldrake's secant waiting 1 to see 


hare, 


him- , J 
*‘Qoroe in, Chisel,* be 
“What is it? suppose ^ 
some news Of ypqr masterly , * > , 

'■No, sir j idt%d lvto *fajMjMkto 
hear'something o£ him from you. Stirs. 



to 
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Fullerton's mdid, you May h&Venotlced 
her, sir. Wefl, we got rather mendly 
down at Wrottsley. She corresponds 
with some of the servants down there, 
and she tells mo there’s been a bit of a 
kick-up at the hall* 

" \Vny, Sir Jasper’s in town. Some 
row amongst the servants, 1 suppose 
Really thra doesn't concern me " 

“ No, sir, but she says that affair of 
my master’s was at the bottom of the 
whole business " 

u How the devil can that be? unless,” 
he addedj thoughtfully, "there were 
two sides in the servants’ hall, as there 
were in the drawing-room? Do you 
mean to say you know no more about , 
it than this r” 

41 1 can you tell you no more than 
that, sir,” replied Chisel 
*Fiddlesticks 1 ’’saidGlanfield “ It’s 
no use coming to me with the account 
of eveiy idle quarrel that occurs it? the 
servants’ hall Just as you and 1 hold 
your master innocent, so no doubt 
there was a diversity of opinion both 
above and below stairs That some¬ 
thing of the story would leak out there 
could be no doubt Of course you know 
why your master has gone abroad ?" 

“Yes, 4 pir ; there was a rumour of 
something up even befoie I left Don’t 
you think it Advisable that I should go 
aWwn to Wrottsley and see what I cap 
make of it ? * ' t * 

" No,” ^joined Glanfield, sharply, 

“most dbctfedly not.” 

Jim had great belief in himself as an 
, amateur detective, and knew there was 
nothing so fatal as calling m incom¬ 
petent subordinates who usually foil 
the scent He felt sUre that they 
would do little good until Patro- 
ceni showed bis hand- As to this 
squabble in the servants' hall at 
Wrottsley they tou Id always get at that 
if there shot^d happen to be anything 
worth knbwmg m iL 
" Well, sir, you know besdf replied 
Chisel, ruefoliy; “ifcgt yourre going 
awqy 5# a fow'dhys, and then where 
am I to look for orders ? n 

VTo yofcr master, of coarse j be told 
wou when he left that you, were to wait 
hem end fodk after wings t ® he sent 
far yoti Han's deflr enough r when 
foe wmfa youi ho doubt y«tH hOofa* 
retorted Chmteld, crn&y, / ^ 


“ Then I suppose there’s nothing for 
me to do at alh suv* respondedChwel, m 
crushed tones. ■ 1 

- 11 Nothing but what 1 tell ^ou. Wait 
for orders; * and with a end of his 
head Glanfield dismissed die valet. 


t CHAPrER XIII 

r WHRLDRAKE FALLS IN'lO STRANGE 
COMPANV 

The London season, with all its glit¬ 
ter and gossip, was a thing of the past. 
The Eversleys and their party had now 
been abroad for some time, and, 
except Sir Jasper’s bankeis, no one 
seemed to know theirexact whereabouts 
Of Wheldrake nothing had been heard 
since his departure, and Mr. Chisel 
was still awaiting those orders which 
seemed destined never to come 
Seated at the door of one of the small 
pavilions that stand within the grounds 
of the Villa del Reale was Count 
Patroceni, enjoying a cigarette and 
looking lazily over the IJay of Naples 

11 Ah,” he said, with a smile, to him¬ 
self, “people don’t mean much as a 
rule by general Invitations, but I hear 
Sir Jasper Eversley and his family are 
wandering aboqt this part of the world, 
and it won’t be my fault if he does not 
pay me a visit It is very curious that 
I should have been unable to trace 
Wheldrake. I have good friends 
ajnqpg the police, and better means 
of procuring information than most 
people, yet I have not been able to 
heal anything of him since he left Lon¬ 
don. H is ood^Mt Is Worse, it fa dis*. 
appointing ; for not only have j import¬ 
ant business to transact With him, but 
I afao have that little account to settle 
fcith my &togd Captain Hammerton; 
mk tartmI can bear foam no 
ope. jgfowfataH* Andthe Count 
tm&fbk cww on the tabte. 

' Tid mrthy proprietor gf * the 
pavilion rapidly emerged foefo the 
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building, in unsisQBr (a the Count's 
summons. 

11 Ah, Eccellenza 1“ he exclaimed, in 
a manner almost servile, “it is like the 
refreshing dew to see you once again.” 

“ Have yob any news for me ? Any 
one worth knowing, for instance, com¬ 
ing my way ? “ 

“'An, yes, signor,” replied Matteo, 
“there are a nch English lord and his 
party who have just arrived, who talk 
about making an excursion in your 
direction. They only arrived in Naples 
two days ago, but don’t speak too loud, 
Eccellenza, or you will wake the 
Englishman, who is sleeping inside 
there. 4 * , 

“ An Englishman ? What English¬ 
man? asked Patrocem, lowering his* 
voice ; “does he belong to the English 
lord’s party?" 

“ No, signor,’’ replied Matteo, softly, 

“ he is one of these travelling English, 
he arrived here some two hours ago, 
on foot, complained of being tired, 
asked for a room, and has gone to 
sleep ’’ 

“I have been too much in that 
country &tely,” muttered the Count, 

“ to n$k meeting a possible acquaint¬ 
ance—at all events, just now You 
must find out when they start, Matteo , 1v 
he continued, “ I will send up Giovanni 
to hear your news, and also to keep an 
eye on this granger, though 1 don’t 
suppose he is of much consequence 
I will let myself out through the back 
of the house, I don't want as yet to 
encounter any of this English party.” 

“Ah, he is a wonderful man, his 
Excellency I ” ejaculated Matteo, draw¬ 
ing a deep breath expressive of his 
deep admiration for the Count. 

“ These English 1 It is picturesque, go 
doubt, dining with the signor np gon- 
det," and he jerked his fingers sig-> 
aificantly in the direction of Monte St 
Angelo, “but it is expensive*; norto of 
my^professioA dare send m bills like 

A few minutes more and the English¬ 
man ofwhom Matteo had^poken came 
out of the pavilion; and had Patroceni 
delayed his depaiSWre those fcwmnuttea 
ho would have found himself face to 
face with the very man he was so 
anxious to See. 

- hope the signor is refreshed by 


his siesta,” said Matteo* bowing, as he 
proceeded to dear away the Arettef 
the Count’s coffee. 

“Thank you* my good hoot,” said 
Wheldrake, as he threw himself into a 
seat “ Get me a bottle of wine, and 

S et me something to eat. It is hard," 
e muttered to himself as Matteo dis¬ 
appeared to fulfil the order, “to be 
looked askance at by all my friends, 
socially blasted, and from no fault of 
my own. Men wreck their lives from 
their own vice and folly; but I am the 
limocent victim of the foulest treachery! 

I wonder what has become of them all I 
Can that paragraph be true that I saw 
, ui one of the society papers, that she 
is about to marry Hammertoo ? Do 
women ever really love us? A few 
months back, and I should have 
laughed at the man who questioned it. 
In my hour of agony, when this tenable 
charge was first, to all appearance, 
proved against me, Maude refused to 
believe it. Swore she would never 
doubt me, come what might j and now 
that paper says she is about to marry 
Hammerton I I have heard men say 
women never sorrow about us long, 
but I did think Maude would have felt 
my ruin a little longer * 4 , 

“ There, signor^’ said Matteo, as he 
emerged from the house with the re¬ 
quired refreshment; “that is Suchsn 
•bottlg of wine, though I say it, as you'll 
scarcely get for twenty milesVpund." 

“ Excellent! ” rejoined J$7!bidrs&e 
“ Fill a glass for yourselfj such stuff 
as this 15 as good for the host as foofhe 
guest, a thing not always the eftse 
amongst your fraternity, my friend,* 1 
“Ah I Eccellenza, we had better pot 
say too much on that point,” said 
Matteo, smacking t«9 lips. “ Pshaw ! 4 
he continued, with a shrug Of his 
shoulders, “ there is much wine made 
that it is better to sell than to drink-” 
“A man needn't travel &r to find 
that out," rejoined Whddtfre “ By. 
the way, have you ever heard of a 
Count Patroceni? Prretold h% live* 
near Naples.” / ' 1 

“ The Count) -Signor, the Chpm J * 
said Matteo, with evident 1 ' a*t&ai$h~> 
mem. * Count * Patroceni,’ a,‘ most 
amiable nod wlpettfed 
there/ parts. Yes, my k 
loved and respected” 
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44 I can imagine that,* rejoined 
Wheldrake, slowly, “ But, ah 1 whom 
have we here ? * 

“ A most respectable farmer of these 
s^parts,” replied Matteo. 

“ Ah I good day, Giovanni How 
have the markets been of late ? ” he 
continued, pattern isingly 

If the new-comer warranted Matteo’s 


* 


encomium his looks belied him, for 
he was about as truculent-looking a 
ruffian as is often come across 
“ Markets are dull,” replied Giovanni, 
as he seated hfmself at Wheldrake s 
table; “ but his Excellency tells me 
they are about to mend Get me some 
wine, my good Matteo * , 

<l You make yourself at home, friend,* 
remarked Whefdrake, staring at his 
uninvited companion 
41 Most people do in an inn," retorted 
the former, as he raised his glass to 
his lips 

“ One of the Count’s tenants, signor," 
interposed Matteo, nervously “ A 
most respectable man, I assure you ” 

44 Ah 1 you hold property under 
Count Patroceni ?" said Wheldrake 
“ Yes," replied Giovanni, laughing, 

” we all do, and as much as we can 
lay our hpnds on," and, as he finished, 
he again filled his gloss 
*" Yes, Ectellenza,” again interposed 
Matter hurriedly, “ the Count is such 
an excellent landlord his tenant^ are* 

always aiuious to hold-” 

“Moft\pd more property," mtei - 
rupted Giovanni, with a boisterous 
guffaw u Capperi / his Excellency 
keeps a tight grasp, and takes care 
our share is never so large," and as he 
finished speaking he poured himself 
out another bumper. 

"Your share?" exclaimed Whel¬ 
drake. 


44 He means, signor," said Matteo, 
making signs to Giovanni to leave the 
bottle alone, ‘‘that the Count's rents 
are a percentage system of the harvests 
gathered." 

" Yes, sigiumfsald Giqvanni,*ulk51y, 
“ that’s tvhat I mead- Those of 
yours run very small, friend Matteo.* 
and a? he spoke, he tamed Up bis 

“try some pf thine/V*M he Wmed 
his wme across. ‘‘Matteo, my’| ' 


fellow, see if you can find to another 
like this in the cellar." 

Matteo hesitated for a moment and 
evidently regarded Giovanni with 
much misgiving; at last, with the 
brief observation, 41 Certainly, signor,* 
he disappeared into the house 
“ That’s good stuff,” said Giovanni; 
44 it’s a better brand than the vintage 
I’ve been drinking * 

44 Your landlord owns a large estate 
then ? ” said Wheldrake, inquiringly. 

41 Yes," replied Giovanni, grinning, 
44 he levies taxes for many miles 
round," and with a deep sigh of 
regret the unprepossessing farmer 
finished Whel drake's flask 
44 Levies taxes ? ” 

44 Yes, my little fellow, we take toll 
of most people in these parts " 

At this moment Matteo emerged 
hurriedly from the pavilion. 

“ He means the Count has the right 
of octroi in these parts, signor,” he 
said, as he put the fresh bottle on 
the table 

“ 1 suppose there are a good many 
of you ?" asked Wheldrake 
“ Oh, about a score of "as stout 
fellows as ever you saw,” replied 
Giovanni, as he helped himself to 
the wine. 


41 And can I see this popular land¬ 
lord of yours ? I presume he lives no 
great distance from lier^r— 

44 Hu Excellency lives here, there, 
and everywhere,” replied Giovanni, 
with a drunken laugh ; 44 but he has a 
sweet little place near here, where, 
when at home^he is delighted to re¬ 
ceive strangers Like many men 
popular by reputation, his popularity 
rather disappears when seen and tried 
IjJiave known people call him an 
extortionate robber.” 

* u The fellow's tongue is loosened by 
wine," thought Wheldrake; “another 
&w<g}au«s and I shall turn him inside 
out, like my glove, and find out what 
this scoundrel I have to deal with 
really )s. Ah, my ^friend,” he con¬ 
tained, fcuromg tQ Giovanni, “rumour 
always lies* FUJ a bumper, jny fnend, 
to Ms 1 Excellflhcy Count Patroceni, 
'who®! hjys detractors caU an exorbitant 

fool will betray aH,” 

■ | ptust take 
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matters Into my own bands and sfepd 
for assistance ” 

“More wme, my good Matteo 1” 
cried WheldTake, with assumed gaiety. 
“The Count's health, my friend! 
What was it you said your name was ? 
Of course Giovanni is only a Christian 
name-*' 

The unprepossessing former placed 
his elbows on the table, and, stanng 
at Wheldrake with intense gravity, 
replied, “ Giovanni, though the scum 
about here, and his Excellency in 
particular, address me as Giovanni 
the Hog." 

“And the scum are about right,*’ 
interposed Matteo, sharply -“Ah,” 
he sighed, “ he has had quite enough , 
do not encourage him " * 

“ Bah * my friend,” cried Whcl- 
drake, “ go and get me another bottle, 
the respectable farmer and I are going 
to have a bout of it " 

Matteo disappeared into the pavi¬ 
lion with a menacing frown at Giovanni 
as he passed his chair 

“ Levies taxes I A score of good 
stalwart follows,” muttered Wheldrake 
44 What does this mean ? The Count 

I know to be a thorough-paced villain 
Why this extraordinary anxiety on the 
part of Matteo to explain away what 
this fellow says ? " 

“ Come, my friend,” cried Giovanni, 

L as he pusmed the bottle across, 

II another bumper to the 1 King of the 
Hoad, 1 and success to his next ven¬ 
ture 1 “ 

“ Here's to the King of the Road,” 
replied Wheldrake, • with assumed 
drunkenness , “ may the pockets of 
his next guests be well lined ” 

* Mamma nua/ signor. What a sly 
little fellow you are. Why couldn't you 
say so at Once ? ” he continued, winkf 
mg. 44 You are one of us, and the fools 
have set meto watch you/ , 

“Ha, yes, a real good Jbkel* re¬ 
joined Wheldrake, laughing. “Help 
yourself. Only to think of ms Excel¬ 
lency making so great a mistake l“ 
“You know him welV &&>d Gio¬ 
vanni, with that supernatural gravity 
that often seizes a; drunken man, 

M Know him? Yesi indeed; have 

A 

ha 


boiaterols laughter, “Santo Diavolo 1 
played with him, and neyer wop, from 
him 1 Ho, Matteo, Matteo,” continued 
the respectable former, “here’sa man 
who has played cards with tns Excel¬ 
lency Ha, ha, ha I ” 

“ Ah, signor,” exclaimed Matteo, as 
he harried in from the pavilion, m 
answer to Giovanni's call. “You 
must pay no attention to his ravings. 
That drunken fool— a confirmed 
gambler HisExcellencywas once good 
enough to humour him and play him 
for a quarter’s rent He lost, and ever 
since in his cups talks loudly of the 
Count’s unparalleled luck” 
i “A quarter’s rent,” exclaimed Gio¬ 
vanni “ Ha { ha t he won me body 
and soul Did you ever dice with the 
devil, Matteo? My head' swims. 

Your wine is-signor, no more, it’s 

poisoned,” and as he spoke his head 
dropped on the table, and Giovanni's 
tongue was temporarily at rest 
“ Oh, signor,” said Matteo, reproach¬ 
fully, “ you should not have indulged 
him in his besetting sin.’ What can f 
get for you, signors?” and he turned 
to a couple of rough-looking men of 
the farming class, who bad just 
entered * 

“ Sm 1 ” exclaimed Wheldrake 
“Nonsense, it raises a nfhn’s spirits; 
, it makes him forget. Giovanni ilCa 
forgotten, so shall I, soon,” and so 
saying he finished his glasg drowsily 
“A pretty nest of scoundrels 1 have 
fallen amongst,” he muttered , add 
then, throwing himself back in his 
chair, prepared apparently to sleep Off 
the effects of his indulgence. 1 

Matteo glanced at Wheldrake foi a 
moment, and then said in a low tone 
to the new-comers, u What orders do 
you bring ? ” ^ 

“That the Englishman' is to be 


.. i* 

watched, aftd not allowed^ to leave 
here if you think he suspects any- 1 
thmm* ' i 

“ Suspects 1 If, he does not, fee n 
the most innoCentj mfoqspkaou^^man 
1 ever met. Hush 1 -be sleeps now, 
fapt you must keepyou* eyeupoa HhB. 
Sit down at this adjoining tapie, and I 
will bring yofr yo^twfee? '‘T\, 

wnu* niui utui, vkhcu niw. “ Whars gone wrong?? mqmtig^ one 

l « Pfoyad 4 with bun f' Bib, ha, ba». of the, new-tf>m«r*, as the prirtatit 
iaf N cried Giovanni, wrthi ft 1 peal of their Seats, - ' 
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“ Thar hog, Giovanni, who you can 
sec is drunk as usual, has babbled m 
his cups. But are there no more of 
you ? These Englishmen are difficult 
to handle," 

11 Oh, yes. On receipt of your mes¬ 
sage his Excellency sent up four of us 
Pietro is behind the trees, and Giu¬ 


seppe round the angle of the house- 

“ Enough. Mind, he b not to leave 
this,” said Matteo, sharply. “You 
will lake your orders from me, and 
above all be moderate with the bottle," 
and so saying Matteo went into the 
pavilion iff quest of wine 

The moment he had ’eft, Wheldrake 
gave a drowsy yawn, and rolling round 
id his chair turned his back upon the 
new-comers. 

“ Now that prying landlord’s back 
js turned I had best quietly take my 
departure. What that villain Patro- 
ceni really is seems evident A gentle¬ 
man of fashion in England, a mere 
bandit-chief in his own country, an 
outcome probably of Garibaldi’s raid 
and the upset of the Bourbons , this 
at all events is something to go upon 
It will be news for Sir Jasper when he 
learns what manner of man Hammer- 
ton’s friend was Brigand, revolu¬ 
tionist, and evidently, in the opinion 
of#my intoxicated friend there, an 
adept with the cards Some of Patro- 
cenvs people these two last arnirals, 
no doubt. e However the man espe¬ 
cially toffi off to watch me is past even 
watching the bottle. The others,” and 
, here he stole a glance at the occupants 
of the adjoining table, “seem to have 
devoted themselves pretty much to the 
same task. That lynx-eyed Matteo is 
out of the way. As good to chance it 
now as wspt.” 

Wheldrake rose softly from his seat 
unobserved by the two new-comers, 
who were absorbed % their wine and 
conversation, and was quietly making 
his way towards the entrance to the 
gardens, when, from the shrubberies 
adjacent to the, pavilion, issued an 
apparently drunken man, who lurched 
heavily against biniu 
“Out of the easy you drunken 
swumi» ctiertihipimke. rashly. 

M ;Wh4 hoi «e* ‘ 

gjflftywiadn insulted?” should the 


The two men at the table sprang 
instantly to their feet, another appeared 
from round the corner of the pavilion, 
and all three rushed instantly to the 
spot where Wheldrake was engaged 
in a scqfBe with their corflrade. Four 
against one, the odds were too much ; 
and after a desperate struggle Whel¬ 
drake succumbed to his assailants, 
and was dragged back to the pavilion 
uttenng cries for help 
41 Santo Diavolo 1 we had better put 
a knife in him,” growled one of the 
brigands «■ 

“For your life, no l Hts Excel¬ 
lency’s orders aps peremptory; he is 
r to be made prisoner only ” 

“Ah, here’s Matteo,” rejoined one of 
*the others, “he wjll tell us what to do “ 
11 Quick, gag him, you fools 1 ’’ cned 
Matteo “ Bring him in at once, and 
don’t let him draw the whole gardens 
round us ” 

In another instant a cloak was 
thrown about the pusoner’s head, and 
he was carried vi et armis into the 
pavilion. 


CHAPTER XIV 

LA VICARIA 

The sun was sinking beneath the 
blue waters of the Bay when Giovanni 
awoke from hts drunken slumber and 
gazed vacantly around him At first 
he h#d no very clear idea of where he 
fas or what bad taken place, but bis 
bemaaed mind gradually recovered it¬ 
self, fend fee remembered that he had 
been despatched by his Excellency to 
keep atv eye upon the Englishman He 
looked round, the Englishman was 
goner gad then g feenpg of uneasiness 
almost pmo^tmgfo terror came across 
him* for bet w#* aware how merciless 
was the jphidt ha served. Giovanni 
hq cbwprdLbUt ho had a ( super- 
tfiftOu* ofFatrodeiii. With can! 
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it a* hOtMtess to struggle-with the 
Count Then the man fihd seen more 
then one example of Patrocem’s relent¬ 
less vengeance on those who had failed, 
him He naff no coward, but a shiver 
Tan througff hrs bulky frame as he 
thought of rendering an account of his 
errand to his chief 
A craving for a cup of wine to steady 
his nerves, and a feverish desire to 
know the extent of his error, at last 
induced him to shout in somewhat 
uncertain tones, <( Matteo,ho, Matteo 
Voice and manner were very dif¬ 
ferent from those of the swaggering 
ruffian Of some two os three hours ago. 

“What is your pleasure, signor?” 
asked Matteo, as he issued from the 
pavilion * 

“A cup of wine, Matteo, for Heaven's 
sake; ahd what has become of that 
accursed Englishman?” 

“ How should I know ? What is he 
to me ? It was your business to see to 
that, and it is you that his Excellency 
will look to for information on that 
point ” 

“Thejiune, Matteo, first Ah, fool 
that 1 ami His Excellency never for- 
gLves Do you think this was a matter 
of much consequence ? ” 

“ Yes, of very grave consequence to 
you,” repined Matteo, sarcastically 
“ But I’ll get you a cup of strong wine 
no more fiaslas, remember/’ and Matteo 
disappeared into the house. • 

"Art, yes I " muttered Giovanni. 
“His Excellency is of a Sadly unfor¬ 
giving temper. Corpo di Bacco! I 
don't relish meetings him at all 
Thanks, friend Matteo/’ he continued, 
as the host reappeared with a tumbler 
of wine. “What would you recom¬ 
mend me to do—go back or not?” 

“ It is for you to decide," roaheij 
Matteo, with a shrug of his shoulders 
"His Excellency punishes disobedi¬ 
ence of orders pretty Sharply, afld <1 
wouldn't stand in your shoes, mf 
friend, for a trifle, But, oh the other 
side, remertibqr Ids hand teaches far, 
and there is no Safety found about 

.“SCS 1 WftS v * 

shoulder* - ' , 1 \ 

“That'S tme. A man-mutf dte 
tfhen h& thttf ai$‘tb.j&c*ph 

Ida .Escetfonejfa vengfciuaco, ah,*m** 


dan?” Ind the fcrfgfflsd finished the 
wine-cup. “ Stop, Matte* there la 
one way ft is passibtoyet to track 
this Englishman, eh? what became 
of him 

“That matters little to you. He has 
been taken care of 5 but <jan*t flatter 
yourself that his Excellency tall fail fo 
hear how you played waten-dog.” 

“ I didn’t think you would he so hard 
upon an old fr^pnd/’ replied Giovanni 
“You might leave me to tell my own 

story" 

"It’s ill trymg to keep seefets from 
his Excellency Fool, do ycKl think I 
am going to get myself into trouble ? 
Do you suppose a thing can be kept 
secret which is known to Pietro, 
Giuseppe, and the others?" 

“ What, were they here ? ” ' 

“Who do you think secured the 
Englishman whilst you were senseless,- 
in spite of all my warnings? f saw 
you were beginning to bauble. You 
always do m your cups ' The English¬ 
man had learnt too much. It would 
have been dangerous td let hup go " 

“Ha' and they captured him. I’d 
best away to the forest at once, and 
make my confession to his Excellency 
He’ll perhaps- 



to cithers, your mission was not a 
failure—lie may overlook gpur—-W&U, 
we’U say carelessness, Eut*rem&n- 
her, Signor Giovanni, this is byr%o 
means the first instance of such care¬ 
lessness ; and although, in consider¬ 
ation of past services, his Excellency 
has been lenient to your shortcomings, 
I’d recomhlend you not to ooitnt mUch ’’ 
further on it" 

“ It is hard, too, that a 1 matrc hover 
to take his pleasure in tips < wOrfd/' 

g rowled the brigand, as; he- rose from 
is chair. ‘ 

« Take your pfe&sure* * ifjstUphfyiUg 
yourself be so, only don't go to steep 
when your ordefo areto.ke«p;your 
eyesvopen.” - v - 
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himself “ I have not. and ttp Count 
knows it { but I would sooner face a 
wild elephant than his Excellency after 
having bungled one of his commands 
m that fashion. It is possible I have 
seen Giovanni for the last time j but 
as we have not let the Englishman 
slip through our fingers the Count may 
forgive him. 1 wonder how the 
Englishman likes his new quarters? 

I don't know what he has been used 
tO| but it must have been very poor 
accommodation if his present satisfies 
him;” and with a cynical chucUke 
Matteo retired into his own domain 
Seated on a truckle-bed m a garret, 
situated in that most miserable part of ( 
that very miserable suburb of Naples 
called La Vicatia, is Wheldrake, puzzl¬ 
ing his brain in vain endeavours to 
account for tbe restless animosity of 
Count Patrocem That his kidnappers 
are emissaries of that nobleman, if 


miles he .computed by the, time it had 
taken the carnage Into which he had 
been bustled the mutant he was out- 
side the Villa del Reafo to traverse die 
distance He did not even know 
where he was ; he Only knew that he 
was under lock and key and closely 
watched. The villainous old hag who 
brought him his meals simply shook 
her head when interrogated, but 
Wheldrake could see, whenever the 
door was opened, there were always a 
couple of men on the alert to prevent 
anything like a sudden sortie on his 
part Once or twice he had turned 
over in his mind the feasibility of a 
rush for freedom the next time the 
door was opened , but then he re* 
•.fleeted that these double sentinels had 
plenty of comrades m all likelihood 
within call, and that, if he temporarily 
escaped from them, he had not the 
faintest idea of where he was 


such he be, admits of no manner of 
doubt What can be his Object in 
thus making him a prisoner? Money, 
he presumes. He knows enough 
about the habitudes of Italian brigands 
to know that the capture of people 
with means, and the exaction of a 
heavy ransom from either themselves 
or their friends, is the most lucrative 
part of their^rade But then, how on 
eythdid Patrocem know of his arrival 
in Naples ? He had not been apove « 
a few hours in the town, indeed his 
luggagewh^d not yet arrived to his 
knowledge.* He had walked across 
from Pompeii, turned into the Villa 
del Reale, with a view to a test and 
enjoying the glorious prospect of the 
Bay ana us surroundings. Suddenly, 
in the words of Coleridge, ” an exposi¬ 
tion of sleep” fell upon him, and he 
asked Matteo for leave to fie down 
in the pavilion; the sequel we have 
seen. 

As yet his. captors had madeno 
sign of their intentions. He had been 
burned through the paviKon, taken 
rapidly out of the gardens under the 

§ mse of a drunken mail—for such woe * 
»e explanation given by his gMmbmfs 
to the few yrfco manifested curiosity ‘ 
concerning the affair-arid had itoW 
been detained under lock and key 
some twenty-four hours. 'Shut ha had 
been brought some three or fottf, 


One thing struck him as singular, and 
went far to prove that his captors were 
acting under the orders of Patrocem * 
all his personal property had been 
respected, watch, money, and rings 
no one had ever attempted t</interfere 
with, though he had detected more 
than one rapacious glance cast at his 
watch and chain by those who guarded 
him, also he was treated with marked 
deference and civility. Squalid as 
was the room in which he was con¬ 
fined, (here was an evident clumsy 
attempt to smarten it up while the 
food apd wine supplied were far superior 
to the surroundings. Two or three days 
passed in this wise Every morning he 
was visited by a man, not one ofhis cap- 
tors, who, though courteously apologis¬ 
ing for what he was pleased to term 
Wheldrake’s inevitable detention, yet 
naS always solicitous that any reason¬ 
able oestre of his should be attended 
to, with the exception of restoring him 
hjs kbeitjfc Papers, books, anything 
he demanded, with the exception of 
wrilang-material& to lighten his squalid 
captivity were freely supplied; him; 
but vainly did he demand what was 
die reason Of ,hb unwarranted im- 
prUonmifoh Hra head -gaoler simply 
shrnggPd his AhOUhfors, His Orders 
ware f&t&e prteoaier should be made 
as .comfortable as the circumstances 
adtaritfoST - Wh$n WWdrako threat- 



LA VICAfcIA 


wed that his country would demand tp you ip a day or twa If the 

_ -__ jl 1 . b i _w .si a w_ _ _. ^ _ . 
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this outrage, the supple Italian simply 
bowed ana replied— 

M Signer, 1 merely obey my orders. 
Has signor apy further commands for 
me to-day ? * 

u Yes. Why have I been thus kid¬ 
napped ? When am 1 to be released ? " 
he demanded hotly one morning. 

" Ah, Signor, I am but a subordinate, 
and do not know My instructions 
are only to do the best I can to make 
your temporary^detention as endurable 
as possible. It is with my superiors 
your friends or Government must 
reckon But we are hot much afraid 
of English interference on behalf of 
her citizens. Were you French or. 
German it might be a different matter , 
avis Romanus sum hardly applies to 
your people ” 

Wheldrake started This man, who 
claimed such knowledge of foreign 
politics, who was he? Of education 
undoubtedly, and yet his dress hardly 
warranted the belief that he belonged 
to anything superior much to those 
y*/a»-far»ers who bad kidnapped him 
in the VilTa del Reale 

But to cross-examination the man 
was impervious, meeting every question 
with an imperturbable Si t signor, un¬ 
less it related to something requisite to 
Wheldrake’s comfort, when he at once 
assured him'it should be promptly 
attended to 

A few days elapsed, and, gracing 
dreadfully weary of his incarceration, 
Wheldrake was revolving in his mind 
many schemes for e£bape—that he 
was vigilantly guarded and escape by 
no means easy he Had ascertained 
without doubt—when hts head-guar¬ 
dian announced to him at dinner, "The 
signor's annoyance is nearly endfcd ;• 
to-morrow he will be removed into the 
Country, and then the remainder of 
his detention will be a mere nothing i 
there we shall be able to give the 
signor the accommodation, and fresh 
air we regret so much we are unable 
to afford nim here-'’ . 

‘’But why aS I &taine& 4s yon 
call it ? What tit It you want of me i 
I am a prEapaer, apparently for no 
reason.*’ ' 5 1 _ . - 

“Ah i sig|ior, that will bftexpJairied , 




more and he will understand aU. w ' 
If Wheldrake had been weaiy ofhis 
life before, and with such a terrible and 
unmerited crash as had come to him it 
might be so, he Was getting insufferably 
sick of it under present circumstances; 
but there was the wholesome difference 
in his feelings that instead of that dark 
apathy to things m general he now 
felt a healthy * irritability at Ins en¬ 
forced inaction. He was really taking 
a compulsory tome, a medicine served 
out to us at times by the Fates with¬ 
out our in the least understanding it. 
Sloth and sluggishness have tpore than 
* once been dissipated by sucfruicentive 
to work as pecuniary difficulties., and, 
little as we may think it, the breaking 
of the bank that contains most of our 
eggs is not altogether bad for us at 
times Wheldrake began to busy 
himself about compassing his escape 
To bribe one of hia gaolers was 
obviously the easiest way to effect 
this, and so communicate with the 
outer world , but then, unfortunately, 
Wheldrake had no outer world to 
communicate noth. He knew no one 
m Naples His sole chance lay in 
Chisel He had sent for his valet to 
London only a few weeks back, to 
that servant’s great delight. He had 
•left him at the mn at Pompeii, with 
instructions to follow with the bag¬ 
gage, and go to a leading hotel in 
Naples. Chisel was a shrewd man, 
and would be likely to raise consider¬ 
able inquiry about the disappearance 
of his m aster But, on the other hand, 
Wheldrake knew pretty well what the 
Italian police were, and that a case 
brought to them by a servant would 
be investigated with a deliberation 
that left little hope for'the person 
chiefly interested ^ Plenty of time for 
his making a decent ending before the 
police took the matter mtp serious 
consideration. It was curious and 
characteristic of fhe int and oute of 
human nature. Two week$ aK&aad 
WhekUake would have dfeclafbd it 
mattered ridthipgjvhat became efhim. 


freedom. dgL 


his jreedom%&$ sub- 
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j*Ct of conjectu/*; but Jhs ehaagfeg 
the hot stifling room m whlcffhe tM 
confided was, as bis bead-gaoler 
assured him, an aflajr of day?. 

“ To-mor*ow, ugnor, you wdt leave 
ibis for the country. I frgret that we 
shaU be compelled to disturb you at 
daybreak,” said tbe apparent chief of 
his immediate captors, and who was 
treated with great deference by his 
subordinate*, under the title pf Signor 
Saritu; “ but it is rather a long and 
tedious journey. The road* are not 
quite what they should be, StiU 1 f$el 
sure you will appreciate the pure air 
and lovely scenery of the place you 
are about to visit." 

“Vint I" rejoined Wheldrake,' 
fiercely “The place to which 1 am 
to be dragged, in defiance of all law 
and justice. What is it you seek—my 
life, my money—say? It is hardly 
worth while to remove me out of this 
room to take either the one or the 
other" *• 

“Dorft be so bittei, 9ignor. There 
are reasons for your temporary deten¬ 
tion •, but, believe me, your Ufe is in no 
danger" 

“And by what right do you deprive 
me of my liberty ?" asked Wheldrake, 
angrily. > c 

“Ahp signor, by that great right 
vhicb i* the cause of most injustice on 
this earth—the right of the strong tq 
oppress the weak. You are ill our 
baadsKts^be people are for the most 
part m tfle hands of their rulers 
Pid the Bourbons, think you, show 
much mercy during their rule over us ? 
Ah, signor, neither life, property, nor 
the honour of our wives and daughters 
wane safe white those tyrant* had 
power to gratify their caprices. At 
daybreak towporrow, Excellency.” 

It was flow evident to Wheldrake , 
that he was in fife hands of a some¬ 
what miked community; that, while 
the subotdmafees tcndd-claim no higher 
rank than that of ntdltfety bandits, 
their chief* w$*e buns who bad nhen 
Concerned ’Mnmfeflfy jh tbegrea* 
revcOu^onaty ja^ement-$£t topi m 
rito in ~ 

P.. 


perhaps with the kmfcfo & 
Stuarts, pyar warn oaf' bvtr. their 
feiiow; * ^ 

Wheldrake was lojused at daybreak 
the neat morning, and Infiarefed that he 
bad a short baS-bopr tp *w*U©w' the 
coffee brought to hjm, ^and prepare 
for his journey, He was soon up and 
ready. 5anm escorted him downstairs 
with all the deference and courtesy 
that a groom of the chambers might 
have shown, but Wheldrake caught 
sight of divers “ respectable fanners 0 
about, two of whom occupied the box 
of the carnage, and *two more who 
were prepared to accompany it on 
horseback There was no help for it, 
lie was off apparently to spend a few 
days with his Excellency, Count 
Patrocem. 


CHAPTER XV 

MAUDE'S MISGIVINGS 

“When 1 travel," said Mrs Fuller¬ 
ton, “ l do like to see what there is to 
be seen. Did not somebody say, * See 
Naples and die ’ ? I don’t want to, 
1 want to sea Herculaneum and 
Porffren, and get up no end of 
enthusiasm about those grand old 
Romans 31 t 

“ Awfully over-rated race 1 p rejoined 
Clan field, who was lounging in the 
window of the hotel sitting-room, and 


* The* were a grand race, Mr. Gian- 
field/ fiatd Mrs, Fullerton, with much 
dUrrnty J a #nd I intend to see those 
roBc^^^eir|reatne$aat Herculaneum 

ight l* replied Mr- Glap- 
9» some reHcs of, their 
d* shown as a rale to 
curious thing to show 

' f* * 
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th«w loaded UMt dice quite a* 
artistically as Any macer in London 


could now" 


“ Macfer l " exclaimed Mrs. Fullerton. 
u I beg your pardon. I mean a man 
who does not always play on the 
square, one might say rarely" 

“ Well,® said Sir Jasper, laughing, 
41 we must see these places of course, 
and, from all 1 can gather, Glanfield 
wilt prove a first-rate cicerone.” 

At this moment Hammerton entered 


the apartment, and, upon being in¬ 
formed of the subject of discussion, 
said emphatically—“ Of course we 
must go to Pompeu—nobody ever 
comes to Maples without doing it 1 
will arrange all about the carriages, 
&c, to-morrow" 

“Fancy we had better have an 
escort, Hammerton , there are a good 
many of the light-fingered gentry 
about; some of the revolutionaries of 
'48 and the following years, who pick 
up a precarious living by entrapping 
the unWaty " 

“ Brigands 1 pooh, nonsense , the 
age of brigandage has gone by An 
escort would be a bore and super¬ 
fluity-"* 

“ Don’t know about a bore,” rejoined 
Glanfield, quietly “ A compulsory 
residence in the mountains, with a 
good deal of money to pay for one's 
release, would be a greater nuisance ” 

“ My dear Glanfield, this is a thing 
of the past, I assure you. Bngarfdage 
is a thing almost unknown in the 
present day" * 

“ These old—well, what shall I 
say ?—habits or vices die hard 
People are very conservative over 
such little matters, and are wont to 
think the exaction of tribute from the 


passing stranger a laudable custom. 
We do it m London, only m a different 
fashion-Overcharge him in the bill. 
Same thing, only more delicately out 
to him." • * 

“ But surely, Mr. Glanfield," ex¬ 
claimed Maude, "brigands realty are 
merely legendary In these days." 

** Just thfe sort of legend you find 
•till in frill Mbaqi4n this sort of 
country. knows 

the Continefit?mbdh bStterlhaft I d»s 
if he don't thigh an ttcos* a et&ssait 
no doubt Jt feav 


“AU rubbish, paymg a lot of gMayn 
Swaggering beggars to pretend thertfs 
danger. No, no, we can take care of 
ourselves. An impudent mendicant hi 
about the most obtrusive brigand -fre 
are likely to run across." 

“just what these fellows me-— 
impudent mendicants got together—- 
mendicants who’ve swarmed,"/ said 
Glanfield “ However, they're probably 
things of the past, though it might be 
as well to inquire of the police on the 
subject" 

- Never any use consulting the 
police in this country on such a sub¬ 
ject They either don't know, or are 
in collusion with the enemy Taka 
■my word for it, all this sort of thifig 
, is quite of the past." 

“Very good, then," mterpfeSed Sit 
Jasper * We'll make an excursion to 
Pompeu to-morrow You'll see about 
all the necessary arrangements, Fred? ■ 
“All right, unde" 

Hammerton set himself to work that 
afternoon to make every arrangement 
for an excursion to Pompeii He gave 
all the necessary orders about carriages, 
and, though scorning tp consult dm 
police, did make some inquiries as to 
the possibility of encountering brigands, 
but it was very difficult tp get anything 
like a straightforward answer from thb 
people of the hotel Gentlemen todlb 
fscorts and gentlemen did not. ThOffe 
was n <3 reason to suppose there was Ank 
necessity to do so, buUflLrfiuase th|s 
signor 
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carriage Was sent bade to and 

Signor Sanni informed him® that be 
would have to accomplish the remain¬ 
der of hie journey on foot, To hie 
inquiry of whether they had far to go, 
he was told some distance. He fancied 
he recognised the road to Pompeii,but 
bis captors speedily left the high road 
and Struck into paths known only to 
themselves. - Some half-dozen rough- 
looking men of the peasant type, but 
all well armed, and evidently resolved 
to stand no nonsense, surrounded him 
Wheldrake was an active young nun, 
in his prime and accustomed to hard 
exercise, but he found-it taxed his 
powers to keep patfe with his com¬ 
panions, who, he gathered, had strong 
reasons for haste Now and again 
they stopped and anxiously interro¬ 
gated the goat-herds whom they 
occasionally passed Apparently the 
answers they received were satisfactory, 
for, as they put a further distance 
between themselves and Naples, they 
sensibly relaxed their speed. The 
country through which they were 
passing now was wild and mountain¬ 
ous, but well wooded and evidently 
very sparsely inhabited] and it was 
clear to 'Wheldrake that he was being 
hurned further and further from the 
haunts of men, thoifgh with what object 
he was uhable to conjecture His 
rough tourist suit and laced boots were 
not calculated to give the idea*of h& 
beings man of property , while at the 
same tuna, had it been intended to 
treat him ul ordinary brigand fashion, 
it was strange he should have been 
allowed to retain his watch and what 
money he had about him He could 
hardly have been regarded os a man 
able to pay a heavy ransom, unless his 
Captors had some private information 
about him which led them to Suppose 
him likely tOmeet a pfetty stiff estimate 
as to the price pf his freedom., Still, 
foreigners always have an exaggerated 
idea of au‘Englishman’s we^Um And 
another thing Wheldrakh d#> hot 
know Was, ,]£& the p^tticulaf class 
of foreigners With whom he w*w at 
present SriMhsg .always heheye that 
an Englkhiqan** in the 

end fee aura to 


of the customs of brigmufogeto hurry 
its prisoners to the, mpubtaiaa while 
entenng into negotiations for their 
release. In short, themiore he turned 
it over in his mmd the less, conclusion 
Wheldrake was able to come tons to 
the cause of his captivity. At last his 
captors stopped for the night near a 
spring of dear wafer, by the side of 
which stood a rough - looking hovel. 
A shrill whistle given by one of their 
party was speedily replied to, and their 
numbers were augmented by two more 
gentlemen of similar appearance to 
themselves. A short* hurried conver¬ 
sation with the new-comers ended in 
their producing some provisions and 
wine-flasks from the interior of the 
unpromising-looking hut, and Whel- 
r drake was then invited to partake of a 
rough but substantial supper, and, that 
despatched, was given to understand 
that he was at liberty to go to sleep 
whenever he pleased As for the bri¬ 
gands, they threw themselves on the 
ground like men thoroughly habituated 
to sleeping in the open air, not forget¬ 
ting to leave one of their number as 
sentry Wheldrake, who was thor¬ 
oughly tired with his journf y, speedily 
followed their example. Escape would 
have been no easy thing even if he had 
felt disposed to attempt U. He would 
have had not only to defy the vigilance 
of the sentry, but, m a country totally 
unknown to him, would in all proba¬ 
bility have been speedily recaptured. 
As it was, he slept sounder than he 
had done since first made a prisoner. 
His companions were up at daybreak, 
and, after a, hasty meal once more 
resumed their journey In answer to 
his inquiries he was told that he would 
reach his destination in the course of 
the day It was pretty much a repeti¬ 
tion of yesterday’s journey, hut towards 
* the afternoon his captors wero evidemly 
hearing their halftng-pla<e- At last, 
• after cEunbirig a hill clothed with thick- 
ish woodj they emerged on a gras sv 
plateau which-was evidently their fcead- 
' quarterit. The encampment was small, 
arid the probability was that the hardy 
ru%j^who iesid%i there atat for the 
pafywftfetfee sky for their cahopy. 
MW foft'jma a nea^Wbbuiit 
the nght Jwwea couple 
ttepta. n On fifea* same 
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side wett'lb tracei of small fires 
which had probably been used for 
cooking purposes. In the foreground, 
scattered about^Were some fourteen or 
fifteen men, sleeping, smoking, clean¬ 
ing their armp,or playing cards. On 
the upper part of the plateau at the 
back of the hut might be seen an easy* 
chair and a small table, on which were 
some few books and writing-materials, 
and it waS noticeable that this portion 
of the plateau seemed carefully avoided 
by the whole band The chair was 
empty, nor was any one visible at the 
open doors of either hut or tents. 
There was a brief conversation between 
Sanni and one or twc?' of the denizens 
of the encampment, and then Whel- 
drake was ordered to enter the tent on ^ 
the extreme right of the plateau It * 
was evident that some preparations 
had been made for his reception, al¬ 
though somewhat of the roughest A 
truckle-bed, a rough table and a chair, 
and some scanty washing apparatus on 
an empty packing-case in one comer 
of the marquee, constituted the furni¬ 
ture , but on the table was a well-worn 
edition of ( 7 */ Bias, together with a 
couple of wrench novels and a pack of 
cards Wheldrake was then informed 
by Sanni that he would not be per¬ 
mitted to leave the tent without per¬ 
mission , and, pointing* significantly to 
the sentry at the aoor, added he 
trusted the -Signor would make no 
infringement upon that order, dhd so 
avoid all disagreeable consequences 
His Excellency would be at once 
informed of his (Whetdrake’s) arrival, 
and it was very probable would be 
anxious to see him before long 
Wheldrake had not long to wait. 
He was considerately allowed an hour 
ot so to rest, and then Sarim once 
more appeared and requested Whel¬ 
drake to follow him. A singular 
tableau was presented to„ the eye as 
they emerged from the **narquee 
Seated in the chair at the back Of the 
plateau was a man whom Wheldrake 
immediately recognised as Patroceni. 
On the other side of the table was 
Giovanni, stapdmg ftt the atbtOde of 
one who bastoaae tip his. mind to face 
the consequences of his misdeeds 'with 
determination.' Between him and 
Patroceni W&s a man speakthg Volubly , 
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and v/ity all that rapid gesticulation 
common to the Italian wheft moved j 
while grouped around at a respectful 
distance, but listening intently to 
Matteo’s animated description* were 
the remainder of the band, numbering 
between twenty and thirty, Whel¬ 
drake spoke Italian indifferentl y, but 
like most people understood it^tnuch 
better than he could speak it Besides, 
Matteo’s animated pantomime showed 
that he was telling the story of Gio¬ 
vanni's frailty At last he ceased, and 
tl^p brigands craned eagerly forward 
to see the next act of the drama. 

Patroceni rose quietly from his chair, 
and in a moment his deep-toned voice 
'rang dear and resonant through the 
pure mountain air. 

“ Giovanni," he said, “ you know our 
laws, the one you have broken is 
punishable more or less in every 
military brotherhood that ever existed. 
Among men who carry their lives in 
their hands, like ourselves, the penalty 
is death The drunkenness of anyone 
of us on service may-result in the 
destruction of the remainder. I have 
spared your life, forfeited for this 
transgression already once, in con¬ 
sideration of the good Service you did 
that day at Amalfi This time I mean 
to give you a bafa change of it. I 
ought to shoot you where you stamL 
^but instead I'll try the thickness of 
that numskull of yours, and may God 

J 'rant it to be thick enough ft °9ve you 
rom the fate you merit T ,, vand as he 
spoke the Count, who was habited In 
rather a dandified bandit attire, drewia 
pistol from his belt, and ? taking it by 
the barrel, dealt Gioyanm a blow with 
the butt that stretched the brigand 
senseless on the grass 
A long-drawn breath went up from 
the lookers-on, 

“ Santo Diavolol but tusExcellency 
strikes hard, 4 muttered on« of them. 
“ He might as well have shot Mm at 
once ; heftb nevertecover from such a 
cragk on the head; &s that.” - 

Tush 1' Giovanni’s skull is pretty 
thick) and,thoughUmayiehefor some 
two or three days, he wfllbewelieriough 
again m a week." boomed another. ■ 
“Helhcartytnd mark ofthe^&nat’s 

*”*"«*.» ft 

recover or no, salu a-uttreu ^ 
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“Pleasant this 1* thoughf Whel- 
drake. " Tim last time 1 fret this man 
I tailed him a bar. The vengeful 
disposition of Jthe Italians is proverbial, 
ami I am utterly in his power” 

** Taka him away, some of you ? ” 

I said the Count, with a wave of his 
hand at the prostrate bandit, “ and if 
Beeessary bury him. Matteo, you 
have done good service, and those that 
serve me well know that I am not 
forgetful Return now to Naples in 
case the information you bnng should 
again prove of no use. The excurs^n 
of the English lord has been post¬ 
poned <mce, and, in spite of what you 
near, may be postponed, again Get 
back as quickly as you can and be all * 
eyes and eats ” 

With a low reverence Matteo turned 
away, and, crossing the plateau, 
plunged into the wood, while with 
another wave of his hand Patroceni 
dismissed his band. Wheldrake was 
about also to return to his tent when a 
quiet “The signor will remain” caused 
him to retain his ground 

II “Ah, Sanm,” said the Count, 
suavely, “1 see you have persuaded 
this shy friend of mine to at last visit 
me TTie last time we met he ex¬ 
pressed a desire tq do so He had 
had a bade night at cards and was 
anxious for his revenge Welcome, 
Signor Wheldrake, to my country-seat* 
You must take us a little in the Augh, 
hut VOwsfiall have the best we can give 
you.'' • 

“I am your prisoner. Count Patro- 
cenl and of course at your mercy,* 
rejoined Wheldrake “ 1 flung hard 
words at yoUr head the last rime we 
met, and, froth whftt I have lust 
witnessed, have little doubt I shall 
now have to reckon for them.” , A 
“ Ah 1 ^ said "the Count, prdudly, 
“that showshotrlittlb ydd understand 
me. WordS of Insult { settle with the 
utterer, asuf for punt, ha fs chatfrnary" 
between kenttemeri. . You afriier& 
sir, chiedy becatMfr ybu took ad 
orfftofi iafebrifety Jokarh *#&***,; 

Vi***?*** 



“ I regret I oatfrof qfrte say^wpbed 
the Count ♦* 1 km dkily frqSectiag 
some friends Of yours. Ah, yes, 
Signor Wheldrakei will find it 
quite a family party. It wBl quite 
recall Wrottsley to youit recollection, 
though I am afraid 1 can’t give you 
quite such a day’s shooting as we had 
that day at the what-you-call-it — 
Clanger’s, Sanger's, or something like 
that,” 

“ Hangers,” said Wheldrake, shortly. 

“ Ah, yes ; if I could only ask that 
clergyman who got angry it would be 
quite complete,” continued the Count, 
laughing heartily 

“You issue your invitations m a 
somewhat singular fashion,” rejoined 
, Wheldrake, curtly 

“ True,” replied the Count 11 1 hate 
refusals 1 always send pressing 
invitations ” 

“ 1 presume my detention is a mere 
question of money?* rejoined Whel¬ 
drake, haughtily , “ and, if so, Count 
Patroceni, tbe sooner you acquaint me 
with the conditions of my release the 
better I shall be pleased ” 

“ Oh, fie 1 Signor Wheldrake You 
are scarcely courteous Do 7 you take 
me for an innkeeper who sends in his 
bill when his guest calls for it ? No , 
you will partake of my hospitality for 
a few days I have quite a pleasant 
party to meet you when we are all 
assembled Any books *1 have are at 
your disposal, although I am sorry to 
say my library here is somewhat 
limited Besides, we will have a little 
baccarat to while away the times. 
Signor Sarim Here is fond of the game, 
and an accomplished player at it For 
the present. Signor Wheldrake, I have 
the honour to wish you adieu,” and 
with a quiet bow Patroceni turned and 
•walled away in the direction of the 
hut. * 

“„l think^ijgnor," said Sfcrini, “you 
ckpoot fto tTetter than follow his 
Excellefity’s example,”—a hint with 
which Wheldrake immediately cofr- 

' i' \ j - r , 

' “Wbstdan it all mean ? * he thought, 
aeme^^d hlTOfrlfott bis bed., “fi* 
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CHAPTER XVn 

AN EXCURSION TO AMALFI 

The sudden indisposition of Maude 
had postponed the contemplated 
excursion to Pompeii She had had a 
slight feverish attack, and the doctors 
prescribed quiet, but the girl soon 
rallied, and Mrs Fullerton became 
once more anxious to get on classic 
ground 

“My dear Maude," exclaimed that 
vivacious lady, *1 1 do think now that 
you are well enough to take part in 
our contemplated expedition to ijpm- 
pen ” 

“Quite, auntie, and as anxious for 
it as you can be I am quite equal 
to starting to-morrow, if it can be 
arranged ’’ 

“ 1 must speak to Fred about it," 
rejoined Mrs Fullerton “He organ¬ 
ised the affair before, and no doubt 
will do so again 1 wonder whether 
he could manage it for to-morrow " 

Hammerton, upon being appealed 
to, declared there was no difficulty 
about it vdkatever, but suggested they 
should mate a regular outing of it, 
see Pompeii, &c,, and then go on to 
Amalfi, sleep there, and return next 
day. “ It will be a delightful excur¬ 
sion, if you don't mind roughing it a 
little-” * 

*• Oh no," rejoined Mrs Fullerton, 
gaily , “ I am quite good for that 
We women can always bear the loss 
of our little comforts with much 
greater resignation thap you men ” 

The baronet chuckled “ 1 shall 
only take Jackson, then; we shall 
find one servant useful," and, so saying, 
Sir Jasper left the room. 

“Jackson useful' ” ejaculated Ham¬ 
merton as the door closed. “Why 
the obstinate old fool ha^eased to be 
that for many years, hcnmene heY a 
positive encumbrance, t declare he 
fakes as much looking after as all the 
rest of you Isn't it so, Glanfield ? ” 

“Yes ; high time he was taken out 
of harness and turned out to grass," 
responded that gentleman. 

“Which means, Mr Glanfield-—^?" 
said Mrs, Fullerton, sternly. *“ 

“ Beg pardon, I forgot mysejf: that 


it is about time old Jackson was pen¬ 
sioned off. Than is no tymapy so 
unsupportable as that of an old 
servant" 

"Poor old Jacksonfr" interposed 
Maude, indignantly. *I won’t have 
him run down in this way. Why } 
can recollect him as long as I can 
recollect anything He used t<* giVf 
me surreptitious sweatmeats when I 
was a child. He can't help growing 
old, and it would hurt him dreadfully 
to suggest that he was not as fit for 
his work as formerly Of course out 
h<?re he don’t understand things." 

“ He understands how to grumble," 
retorted Hammerton, for an instant 
forgetting his rSle of lover , “ a more 
crossgrained old brute and intolerable 
' nuisance people travelling fey amuse¬ 
ment never were burdened with " 

“ Considering you've known him 
fiom a boy, Fred, you might have a 
little more patience with the old man's 
infirmities, retorted Maude, and with 
a slight toss of her head she left the 
room. 

“ Who would have thought of Maude * 
taking up the cudgels so hotly on 
behalf of that imbecile?" exclaimed 
Hammerton, with a rather forced laugh. 
“But 1 must go and see about the 
carnages for to-marrow.” 

“ If Fred is realty makihg love ta 
Maude, he rather put his foot in if 
that Vune," remarked Mrs. Fullerton* 
after Hammerton had left the rpom, 

" Why you surely don 1 '* think for 
one moment that he has the slightest 
notion of anything of that sort?" ex¬ 
claimed Qlanfield. 

“Yes, I think he has a great idea 
of something of that sort," replied the 
widow, mimicking him “I’ve no 
more doubt that he is makihg love to 
Maude than I have that you are 
t making love to me.* 1 

“What l" cried Mr. Glanfield* 
almost bounding from his choir, 

" Oh, don’t be frightened," said Mr*, 
Fullerton, with a ringing taught “ I 
know-you mean nothing by it, end 1 
don’t mind k. You look quite over¬ 
come by the discovery: ting for* a 
glass of wme," and with sdtothar.peal 
of laughter the widow made tor *&b 
As for Mr, Glknfidd, ho remained 
foe soma sninatga in a slate of almost 
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stupor. If he had been mating love 
it had been mod unwittingly. Absurd t 
This must be some of Mrs. Fullerton's 
badinage. She Was a charming 
woman, a roost agreeable Companion. 
He had enjoyed her society extremely, 
despite her perpetually finding fault 
with his racing slang, but hang it all I 
no, he'd never made love to her. 
Then was she right about Hammer- 
ton’s making love to Maude? Glan- 
field was very fond of Maude, and had 
but a very poor opinion of Hammer- 
ton It was the instinctive repugnance 
a high-minded honourable man Iras 
for one whose wavs are crooked; and, 
though Gianfielct had never heard 
anything alleged against Fred Ham* 
merton, he felt pretty sure that he was , 
tolerably unscrupulous. 

The next morning at an eaily hour 
the whole party were astir and ready 
for their expedition It was resolved 
that Sir Jasper and Haramerton should 
occupy the first carriage, with Jackson 
on the box, while Mrs. Fullerton, 
Maude, and Glanfield followed in the 
second. It had been settled that they 
should travel in light marching order, 
so that the impedimenta, including a 
comfortable basket of comestibles and 
a hamper of wine, were soon comfort¬ 
ably packed away." 
a Oppositd the hotel door a man was 
adjusting the bridle of his horse 
was on the far side of the road, near 
one ofoM gates of the Villa del Reale, 
and that bndle had for some time 
apparently puzzled him—no getting it 
to his hkmg anyhow, but as the 
carriages rolled beneath the portico of 
the hotel that discontented horseman 
Seemed to solve the Gordian knot. In 
another moment that bndle was 
adjusted, and, having swung himself 
into the saddle, the horseman rapidly 
disappeared in the direction of 
Pompeii. 

“ Forferd, for’ard 1” cried Sir Jasper, 
as, accompanied by CHanfield, be 
made his appearance on the steps of 
the hotel , * 

“Good gmdotts, Jasper 1* skid his 
Sister, as us emerged from the door 
immediately afterwards*, glowing with 
satisfaction at the conviction . that her 
neat traveftmg-drftss was unimpeach¬ 
able, "we’re not going, to covet, yon 


know, and the people here really 
do not Understand the fefrhuater* 
shibboleth. 9 

The fair widow was delightful No 
male creature ever failed to some 
extent to yield to her fascinations, but 
her mission was to suppress sporting 
jargon, and she was staunch to her 
mission. 

11 1 think we are really now quite 
ready, Maudie, eh ?” she said, interro¬ 
gatingly , “though, having require 
us to leave our handmaidens behiflu 
us, you can never expect us to be quite 
ready again till wef return Never 
mind, we are decked for the sacrifice “ 

^Rather nicely decked, too,” re¬ 
marked Glanfield, “you and Maude 
both look as fit as hands can make 
you n 

“Fit! Mr Glanfield," said the 
widow, with an assumption of intense 
gravity 

“ Yes, fit as hands can make you," 
rejoined Glanfield, quite unabashed 
u I suppose it is your milliners who do 
fit you, and that they have hands -" 

“Such equivocation as that, Mr" 
Glanfield, will be remembered against 
you,” said Mrs. FullertonXsternly, as 
she stepped into the carriage. u I 
regret it, but in justice to my sex I* 
must retaliate on the first opportunity^ 

But Sir Jasper gave the signal for 
starting, and the carnages rolled 
onwards After a delicious, though a 
somewhat hot drive, Pompeii was 
reached at last, and, after a cursory 
examination of its wondrous remains, 
the party snatched a hasty luncheon, 
and then proceeded to push on to 
Amalfi, promising themselves to com¬ 
plete their study of Pompeii on the 
return journey. Soon after leaving 
Pompeii a horseman passed them 
| ° By Jove I" exclaimed Hammerton, 

“I believe that is my friend of the 
payilton intijhe Villa del Reale* Hi, 
Mat^co-^-SSnOr Mstteo! 0 
‘ Bat tbo SorsemaiV whoever he was, 
paid pd heed to Hammerton’s hail, 
put trotted'on, and was soon lost 
found pf the road. They had 
.this time in a well-wooded, but 
OOfitiyv and were descending a 
bhih tm at, the bottom of which 
some fbttr or five 
1 "!^ hnd perhaps aetpady inches 
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in depth, but which it was easy to 
imagine an impassable torrent in 
winter On the far side of this the 
road wound Upwards through a thick 
wood—forest would perhaps better 
describe the mass of grand old trees 
and picturesque glades that fringed 
the ascent on either side 

Glanfield, who had sore misgivings 
that the days of brigandage were by 
no means over, was just thinking that 
if any of those gentry were about a 
more appropriate place in which to 
cry “ Stand and deliver •” he had 
never set eyes on, when he heard the 
word "Stop"—that is to say its Italian 
equivalent—shouted in sonorous tones 
"Off your box, and goto your horses’ 
heads, or I fire 1 ” cried the speaker, 
sternly 

" Drive on, you scoundrel 1 Jl 
thundered 5ir Jasper 

“ Police ! police 1 ” shouted Jackson 
Glanfield sprang to his feet, and 
looked at the carriage in front The 
driver had tumbled off his box with 
almost suspicious alacrity Sir Jasper 
and Hammerton were standing up in 
the carnage, while on a small hillock 
at the enoof the wood stood a man, 
whose caroine was now apparently 
levelled at Jackson, who was writhing 
jbn the box like a cockchafer with a 
pin through it, at the sight of that 
ominous barrel covering him at about 
twenty paces^ and still continuing to 
vociferate police ■ as he would" have 
done if assaulted in Mayfair Across 
the road were drawn some half-dozen 
men, armed with muskets, who evi¬ 
dently only awaited the behests of 
their leader, while others were visible 
on the edge of the road on either side 
Glanfield glanced back, but four 
sturdy ruffians resting on their guns 
barred retreat in that direction. 3 
“ Please don’t be fnghtened ' 11 he 
exclaimed “ They won’Uhurt us, but 
merely hold U9 prisoners tfllra A somed; 
but we are in the hands of brigands, 
caught like rats in a trap Resistance 
is useless, Sir Jasper,” he shouted , 
“ the rascals are in far too great force 
for us to make a fight of it.” 

"The signor 16 sensible/’ replied 
Satini, for he was the leader of the 
bandits. "Yon are perfectly safe if 
ybu make no resistance. Struggle 


against?the inevitable, and don't blame 
me if your skins suffer" 

He spoke in Italian, but it was of 
course evident that be understood 
English 

“ Glanfield is right,” said Hammer- 
ton “There is nothing for it but to 
submit Four unarmed men can’t 
fight twenty with guns in their bands. 
Hold your tongue, you old idiot, you 
don’t suppose there’s a gendarme 
within ten miles, do you ? ” 

“ There’s a gun within ten yards, 
l^r Fred, pointed dead at me. Do 
ask him to put it down These for¬ 
eigners are so careless with firearms ” 

Hammerton, who, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mrs. Fullerton, was the only 
one of the party who could speak 
Italian, called out to Sanni that they 
surrendered, and the guns were then 
lowered Sarini ordered them all to 
descend from the carriages The 
brigands removed the baggage with 
a celerity that betokened much habi¬ 
tude to the unrighteous shifting of 
trunks and properties, and then the 
dnvers of the carnages were sternly 
ordered to continue their way to 
Amalfi, and on no account to return 
before the third day from that time. 

Sanni then intimated to Hammerton 
that the party must pursue*its way on 
foot, that they had not far to go, and* 
that in consideration of the ladies 
they would proceed leisur^y, while 
old Jackson was given to undAstand 
that any further lifting of his voice 
would Necessitate his being gagged. 

“ Do you think they'll draw our teeth, 
Mr Glanfield, if we don’t fork out 
sufficiently, like that king in the history 
of England did? He was a good deal 
in the bandit line, wasn't he, sir?" 
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CHAPTER XVIH 

MOUNTAIN LAW 

TWO days passed, and Wheldrake 
saw nothing 1 of Patroceni Sanni, as 
at La Vicaria, visited him daily to 
inquire after his health and to ascer¬ 
tain if he required anything He was 
allowed to stroll about the camp with¬ 
in certain limits, but saw that he was 
jealously guarded Any desire he ex¬ 
pressed that was within the power of 
his captors was at once gratified In 
answer to his demand t >- see the Count, 
Sanni replied that his Excellency was 
much disappointed at the non-appear¬ 
ance of some English friends whom 
he had expected, and whose society 
he was sure would make the signor's 
visit most enjoyable, if the signor 
would only have a little patience His 
Excellency was away just now on a 
little matter of business, but would be 
back that evening, and would no doubt 
call on the signor 

“ But what is the object of keeping 
me in ignorance of the cause of my 
detention ?” 

“Pardon, signor, his Excellency 
explained that you had thrust yourself 
into his affairs—an imprudent libeity 
to take with a man of his stamp His 
Excellency has many irons in tin; fire,* 
apt to^uirn the fingers of people who 
meddle wi*h them Will the signor 
accept one bit of advice? In this 
country, at all events, don't be too curi¬ 
ous about how people get their living,” 
and with this Sanni made the prisoner 
a low bow and departed. 

Yes, the bandit had no doubt the 
best of the argument He, Whel¬ 
drake, had set himself deliberately to 
pump Giovanni with a view to ascer¬ 
taining what Patroceni was, and, 
thanks to that worthy's pet infirmity, 
had discovered, as the Count said, top 
much He certainly had the strongest 
of reasons for ascertaining what char¬ 
acter Patroc$m bore in his awn coun¬ 
try But Sanni was nght ; it was 
evidently best not to inquire too closely 
into a gentleman's profession in Italy. 
Then he wondered whit bad become 
of Chisel The valet, he knew, would 
be sorely nonplussed at the disappear 


ance of his master. He was a shrewd, 
quick-witted man, and in England 
would no doubt have made speedy 
and effectual inquiry as to what had 
become of him , out he laboured here 
under the great disadvantige of know¬ 
ing nothing of the ways of the country, 
and being quite unable to speak the 
language Then, again, Wheldrake 
reflected that the Italian police were 
not wont to put themselves m a fuss 
about anything, much less about the 
disappearance of a stray Englishman 
No he felt that he had little to hope 
from police interference in his behalf, 
besides, he had Jieard over and over 
again that in these cases of brigandage 
the police were lust as often as not in 
* collusion with the brigands How it 
was all to end he knew not Patro¬ 
ceni, to all intents and purposes, was 
supreme master of the situation Then 
he was evidently expecting daily to 
capture Sir Jasper and his party He 
could have but one object—the ordin¬ 
ary one of his profession—the exact¬ 
ing a heavy ransom , and apparently 
he preferred, m the language of the 
auction-room, “ to put theirwup in the 
lump" 

That evening, as Sarinwhad said, 
the Count made his apjsearance in 
Wheldrake’s tent After a few cour¬ 


teous inquiries after his health and the 
expression of some regret as to the 
dulne^s of the life which Wheldrake 
had been constrained to lead for the 
past two days, Patroceni continued 
“ It is most unfortunate, Mr Whel¬ 
drake , but business took me from 
home and * prevented my fulfilling 
my duties as a host, also our old 
friends from Wrottsley have so far 
disappointed me, but I think I can 
nojy promise they wilt be with me to- 
0 morrow. In the meantime, shall we 
while away the evening with a hand 
at*card%? You used to be fond of 
baccarat—and—lucky at it! ” 

“ By Heavens 1 " said Wheldrake, 
starting to his feet, “ do you think it is 
safe to taunt the man you have ruined? 
You are at the midst of your men, and 
have plenty of help within call, but 
remember 4 value my life not a rush. 
Another such gibe and 111 choke the 
coward's breath out of you, let the con¬ 
sequences to myseif be what they may. w 
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" Bah 1" retorted the Count, with a 
contemptuous smile, “ don’t talk like a 
blustering school-boy Patrocem has 
proved his manhood on many a well- 
fought field and m many a personal 
encounter * Whatever he may be, the 
police can tell you he is no coward; 
besides, 1 ’ he added, touching signifi¬ 
cantly the hilt of the poignant he wore 
at his belt, “ it is not likely 1 should 
ever require to call for assistance Be 
atient, Signor Wheldrake, we will 
ave a little game at baccarat Once 
more 1 say be*patient , it will interest 
you before we finish it Sanni, 
Sanni' ” he exrlaipied, raising his 
voice, and that worthy speedily 
appeared at the tent door 

“ Ah, Sarim/’ said the Count, “ yorf 
are fond of a little baccarat, the signor 
complains that he finds the evenings 
dull here, we must exert such poor 
talents as we have to lighten them 
for him Sit down, Mr Wheldrake 
Before we commence, how shall we 
play ? On the square or on the cross ? " 
Once more Wheldrake sprang to his 
feet 

“How.dare you use such words to 
me? Ylu well know that I was 
innocent ^of that juggling lie at 
Wrottsley' I decline to play cards 
with you , the supposition that 1 would 
play unfairly is an insult I called you 
coward just^now, sir I was right 
What can be more cowardly than to 
insult one who is completely in your 
power ? ” 

“ Pray be seated, signor, listen In 
the civilised world in t wluch you live 
there is a prejudice against dexterous 
manipulations of the cards. In the 
free air of the mountains we are above 
such petty considerations we regard 
a man who cheats cleverly much as 
you do a fine whist-player It is I 
customary to settle beforehand which 
game you will play Thg sigflor, 
Sanni, has decided to play Upon the 
square ” 

“And suppose/’ exclaimed Whel¬ 
drake, now interested in spite of him¬ 
self by the Count’s cool cynicism, 

“ after this arrangement any one should 
feel his old habits too strong for him, 
and should resort to un&ir play, what 
then? 1 ' 

“ Ah 1 In the mountains that is 


attended with some danger; it would 
depend somewhat on whether be is 
detected, and a good deal upon the 
temper of the detector As he is pretty 
certain to be detected we may say it 
turns on the latter point” 

“ And the consequences 1 " inquired 
Wheldrake 

“ Would be a mere case whether the 
detector preferred shot or steeL* 

It was a glorious night. At a sign 
from the Count Sanni threw open the 
door to its fullest extent and the 
moonlight flooded the tent Not a 
breath stirred the trees, and, with the 
exception of the distant Sounds of 
voices and laughter, from the main 
body of the brigands congregated some 
two hundred yards away at the further 
extremity of the plateau, not a sound 
broke the stillness, Wheldrake had 
noticed some little stir amongst the 
band during the day; there had been 
much furbishing of arms, oiling of 
locks, fillmg of water-bottles, &c 
When one is forcibly idle one notices 
all such trivial circumstances, it was 
the preparation for such mimic war as 
these freebooters made. It had struck 
Wheldrake that the “ respectable 
farmers’’ were preparing to receive Sir 
Jasper and his patty 

“ Pray be seated, Sarihi I havf 
now explained our mountain law to 
• Signer Wheldrake As you know, he 
has elected to play on thf square , 
cheating is prohibited , ” «and as be 
spoke the Count shuffled the cards 

“ Ah, your Excellency," said Sanni, 
with a low laugh, “ you are aware that 
no one loves a turn with the cards 
more than I do , but, Excellency, do 
not forget that I must be on the march 
two hours before daybreak, and would 
fain snatch two or three hours’ sleep 
before leaving We will play, but you 
will not make it late ? ” 

“ Oh no, we will just while away two 
or three hours , as for the stakes, they 
are at Mr Wheldrake 5 ? discretion.” 

Wheldrake hesitated for a moment; 
he did not in truth quite know what 
stake it would be judicious to name*— 
whether that they had been accustomed 
to play at Wrottsley or something 
lower. 

The Count cut the knot for him by 
suggesting foe former, and in m few 
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minutes the cards were cut, and 
Wheldrake m a state of bewilderment 
found himself playing baccarat with 
two brigands on the heights above 
Amalfi—a strange whirligig of chances' 
The game proceeded with various 
fluctuations at first, but it was not long 
before luck had apparently settled 
down in favour of Sanni, who scored 
deal after deal, and whom it seemed 
hopeless to bet against 
“ Diavolo I ” exclaimed the Count, 
u the cards come to your call, signor 
It would be well for Mr Wheldrake 
and myself that you were at rest ” 

“ It shall be as ymi will, gentlemen, 
for another hour or so I am a winner 
bo for, but your Excellency knows 
business requires my early departure, 
and winner or loser must permit my 
retiring to rest then " 

“Certainly, Sarini Neither Mr 
Wheldrake nor myself are surh faint¬ 
hearted players that we cannot accept 
defeat When the moon disappears 
behind the big dump of cedars we’ll 
consider that the lights are out and 
the game played. 11 

Sanni rose and went to the door of 
the tent, gazing out upon the glorious 
moonlight 

11 Ah 1" he said* at length, still 
standing with his back to the tent, “ I 
nave near two hours to give you yet, 
signors, in which to recover •your' 
losses’4, • 

“ Pshaw l Monsieui Wheldrake, we 
will not take quite so long as that," 
hissed Patrocem across the table 
“ Not a word 1 Leave the thing to 
me, and I will show you an old trick 
of the game of baccarat;" and as he 
spoke, quick as lightning the Count 
produced two cards from his sleeve 
and slipped them amongst the notes 
Sarini had left on the table. 

“ Come, Sarini,” continued he aloud, 
11 if we have so short a time In which 
to recoup ourselves do not tt us waste 
it, Pray keep your admiration of die 
prospect for some other evening.” 

There was another round or two of 
the cards, when suddenly Patroceni 
exclaimed. 41 Pardon, Signor Sanni, it 
was understood at the commencement 
of the game that the play was to be 
fair You know our mountain law. 
To cheat or not to cheat is a declaration 


at starting from which we never swerve; 
you have, Signor Sarini ; there are 
false cards amongst your notes. You 
must abide the usual consequence of 
an infraction of the game" 

11 If this be a jest of your Excel* 
lency’s, I can only say I think such 
fooling ill-timed." 

“Jest! *' said the Count, fiercely; 
“ do you call this a jest t" and as he 
spoke he tossed Sanm’s pile of notes 
lightly over and discovered the cards 
he had placed there 

“Those who hide know where to 
find," remarked Sanni, perfectly un¬ 
moved. “ Your „ Excellency's is a 

E oor jest, and, as I am in no mood for 
ulToonery, I’ll betake myself to rest" 

T “ Ah, you intend to take advantage 
of my discovery to break off play, and 
retire with your winnings Good, 
signor , I will take my revenge in 
another fashion You will delay your 
journey some time, and give me ten 
minutes at daybreak to-morrow," 

Sanni rose leisurely from the table, 
and gathered up the notes in front of 
him 

“We have fought side by side, 
Excellency, too often to d*ubt each 
other's manhood If youaare in the 
same way of thinking at daybreak, I 
will continue the game in the way you 
propose 1 have the honour to wish 
you good-night, gentlemen ,J 

“ Rather att revpir, Signor Sarini, 
till sunrise 'Tis ill fencing with such 
a swordsman as yourself by moon¬ 
light ” 

Wheldrake'S'first impulse had been 
to spring to his feet, denounce the 
Count, and take Sanm’s part, but he 
bethought him of the old adage that 
“ when knaves quarrel honest men 
come by their own," and remained 
{passive. In another minute the idea 
dawned upon him that this was a new 
coifiedy fee was witnessing ; a comedy 
got up for his especial edification, 
though with what motive he was at a 
loss to conjecture The Count was 
unfathomable, bat he folt pretty certain 
that Sanni was merely playing a part 
The Count was a born actor, and 
could assume nearly any r&le he 
chose ; and he had m his tune played 
many parts. The rumours about him 
were perfectly true. Of a good 
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Italian family, he had imbibed re¬ 
volutionary principles in his youth, and 
been engaged ever since in every re¬ 
volutionary movement of his country 
He had been proscribed, imprisoned, 
condemned to death ; his whole exist¬ 
ence had been one of disguise and 
intrigue He had gambled for politi¬ 
cal power all his life, and staked that 
life again and again fearlessly on the 
result For if Patroceni desired a re¬ 
public it was one in which he would be 
the ruling spirit The old burlesque 
line rather describes his republican 
opinions— 

" Let's all be equal I'll be king " 

Be that as it may, his sagacity and 
daring made him recognised as quite, 
one of the leading revolutionary chiefs 

Sanni was also a man of good 
family, and of similar ideas He had 
been Patrocem’s right hand for years, 
standing in the same relation to him 
that Ney did to Napoleon But he 
had neither the brains of the Count 
nor those wonderful powers of person¬ 
ation that made Patiocem so dangei 
ous a conspirator He had played his 
part so illto-night that Wheldrake had 
speedily selected the mockery of the 
quarrel, and recognised that it was 
but a coAiedy rehearsed for his special 
bqncfit 

“Good night, Mr Wheldrake,” said 
Patroceni, wing “We are unfortu¬ 
nate in our baccarat Something 
always arises to mar the h irmony of 
the evening Once more, good night 1 ” 


CHAPTER XIX* 

'an al fresco HOt el’ 

The more Wheldrake thought over 
the scene of the preceding night the 
more convinced be was that the whole 
thing had been a pure comedy got up 
m his behoof From his tent the next 
morning he could see Patroceni loung¬ 
ing, smoking, knd reading or writing. 
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Whatever had been the events of the 
morning he, at all events, was none 
the worse for them. And that 
threatened duel between him and 
Sarini ? Wheldrake came to the con¬ 
clusion it had never taken place, nor 
ever been intended to take place The 
more he thought over it the more con¬ 
vinced he was that this was a mere 
rehearsal of the affair at Wrottsley, 
only upon this occasion he had 
been admitted behind the scenes, 
and allowed to see the machinery 
that had worked his ruin But what 
object could Patroceni have, after 
blasting his life in England, in reveal¬ 
ing to him the way in which it had 
been brought about ? and, once more, 
what object could Patroceni have had 
in such a diabolical plot against one 
who had never injured him ? From 
what Sarini had said, no doubt he 
would have Sir Jasper and his 
party in his keeping before many 
hours were over This could scarcely 
mean but one thing—ransom , and it 
struck him that he could not do betier 
than at once proceed to discuss that 
point with the Count Having coine 
to which conclusion he despatched a 
message at once to Patroceni to say 
that if he had leisure he should be 
glad to have a little conversation with 
In in * 

The Count speedily made his 
appearance, and suavely demoded if 
there was anything he cpuld do for 
Mr Wheldrake's comfort “Any¬ 
thing you like but baccarat, signor 
That seems destined to end uncom¬ 
fortably whenever you and I engage 
in it,” said Patroceni, laughing 

“ Pray be seated, Count,” rejoined 
Wheldrake “It is useless to resort 
to further subterfuge I am your 
prisoner Let me know at once m 
what light I am to regard myself. Am 
I a prisoner held up to——'® 

“ Stop I * interposed Patroceni 
“ Pray don't speak so coarsely of 
things Regard yourself, pray, as a 
uest in the worst and most expensive 
otel in Europe.” 

" I don’t understand you,” rejoined 
Wheldrake 

“ I should have given you credit for 
being quicker. Having been obliged 
to trap you I shall have to charge for 
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die trouble. Have a cigarette," and as 
he spoke the Count tendered the hand¬ 
some stiver case he habitually carried. 

“ I understand now—you demand a 
ransom?" rejoined Wheldrake 
“Precisely so,” replied Patroceni, 
with a low bow, “My followers ex¬ 
pect their little perquisites, grasping, 
perhaps, as country-house servants 
usually are, but not opening their 
mouths much wider than those of your 
own country " 

“ And if I refuse, my life, I presume, 
is the penalty " f 

“No, not necessarily," rejoined the 
Count, quietly, as ht emitted a breath 
of pale blue smoke from beneath his 
dark moustache “ We generally be¬ 
gin With a finger or a toe “ 

“ You mean mutilation ?* 

“ You are dreadfully coarse in your 
remarks, Mr Wheldrake A mere 
reminder to their filends that the 
matter is urgent u 
“ And if I refuse 7 ” 

“Bah, man atm, people never do 
refuse * 

“ You have got a guest you never 
reckoned on, 1 ’ rejoined Wheldrake, 
sharply “If 1 wanted to discover 
your whereabouts it was for another 
purpose. Life I No; I don't value 
mine much ■ You know as well as 1 
eftj that the world is dead to me. 
You’ve caught a bird scarce worth.the 
trapping, (('aunt" 

“The old, old story, but men 
change their note with the first—ahem 
—shall it be an ear or a finger? For 
old days I would wish to meet your 
views ’’ 

“Death has no terrors for me,” 
rejoined Wheldrake, haughtily “ You 
are bargaining with a man for hlS life 
who would a 5 lieve you took it" 

“Try another cigarette," rejoined 
Patroceni, quietly. “ Contempt for 
death is all very well in the abstract, 
or when one's blood is up Coolly 
considered, there is considerable re¬ 
pugnance to parting with life. 1 speak 
from experience n 

“It may be,” said Wheldrake, 
musingly “ 1 am curious to see what 
value you put upon mirre. Don’t 
appraise it too highly, I warn you. 
Inc sunshine has gone out of it, and 
—I tun fopd of my relations," 


“And, therefore, anxious to sea 
them again,” rejoined the Count, 
drily. 

“ On the contrary, more solicitous 
they should benefit by my death ” 
“You must excuse my saying your 
conversation is more witty than vera¬ 
cious Our widows, our mistresses, 
or our mothers, are the sole women, as 
a rule, we care to provide for Mr 
Wheldrake, to the best of my belief, 
is blessed with none of those ties ” 
“You think l am afraid to die,” re¬ 
torted Wheldrake, angr^y 

“ 1 think nothing of the kind,” re¬ 
plied Patroceni, ( as he lit a fresh 
c cigarette, “for the best of all possible 
reasons—I have never as yet thought 
about it That you are in my hands 
is the result of your own curiosity 
I’ve no wish to meddle with you, and 
have as yet not quite made up my 
mind as to what I’ll do with you " 

At this moment one of the bandits 
entered and whispered a few words 
into Patrocem’s ear, whose face im¬ 
mediately lit up as a low laugh escaped 
him 

“ Tell me the real story of that night 
at Wroltsley and I will willingly pay 
you five thousand pounds fq£my free¬ 
dom " t 

“ You are too late,” returned the 
Count, blandly “ I must ask you io 
excuse me as t am expecting some 
friends .of yours every lArnute For 
the piesent, adieu ” 

As Patroceni strolled across to his 
hut he muttered, “ You were wrong, 
Hammerton Yes, very wrong , three 
thousand pounds, and you said no 
Here’s the other side already offering 
five But, as matters stand, another 
quarter of an hour at the outside and I 
shalt h ave fish 'ti my net worth six 
times that Thirty thousand,” said the 
Count to himself as he rubbed Ins 
hands softjy, “is a nice little windfall ” 
At this moment Pietro emerged 
from the wood, and, rapidly traversing 
the plateau, approached Patroceni 
“The travellers, Eccellenza. The 
English milord and party. We have 
them—they will be hero directly, 11 he 
said in a hoarse, hurried whisper 
The Count responded by a quiet 
authoritative nod of dismissal 
11 Poor Sir Jasper 1 * be murmured, 
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as he threw himself into an arm-chair 
at the top of the plateau, and lit a fresh 
cigarette, “it seems a rather sorry 
return for his hospitality ; but he is a 
philosopher, or a man of the world, 
which is Better, and knows other 
countries have other customs How¬ 
ever, I don’t want to meet my guests 
just yet, so shall go for a stroll at the 
back of the camp ” 

Patroceni had barely disappeared 
when Sir Jasper and his party appeared 
upon the plateau under the escort of 
Sarin i and his* myrmidons 

“You will pay for this, you scoun¬ 
drels,” said Sir Jasper, as he seated 
himself upon a fallen tree, “ you are a 
interfering with Englishmen remember, 
and the arm of England is long ” * 

“We will take our chance of that 
It is possible to be out of reach of the 
longest arm remember," rejoined Sanni, 
with a contemptuous smile, “ Signors, 
pray be seated—you are at your jour¬ 
ney’s end," he continued, speaking in 
broken English 

“And these are brigands, Mr Glan- 
field? Dear me, how exceedingly ro¬ 
mantic I What will they do with us ? " 

“ Emp^v our pockets to begm with, 

I supposAand draw our bankers’ ac- 
countuj^ afterwards Glad you find 
it cpmantic Always thought a game at 
wmch I’d no chance to win prosaic in 
the extrememyself.” 

1 1 don’t Understand you,” said the 
widow 

“WeH there's not much romance in 
attending a—a—a garden-party of this 
sort, it's expensivean<J uncomfortable 
The sole interest I feel in the whole 
thing is as to what the bill will come 
to” 

“Now, Fred, what are we to do? 
You know the country These scafnps 
want money, of course. If this is thein 
chief,” and Sir Jasper indicated Sanni, 
“tell him to let us know thp worst at 
once Ask him what will satisfy him ” 

“There's no great cause of alarm, 
uncle. Bled in the pocket we must 
expect to be. A couple of days’ incon¬ 
venient bivouacking is all that is likely 
to happen to us. You Will have to 
rough it with a vengeance, Maude, I 
fear ’’ 

“ Oh, never mind me; I 9hall 
manage well enoughj but, father, I 


have heard these men are at tunes 
hard to deal with. They fix their 
ransoms high, and are cruel if their 
terms are not speedily complied with/ 

“Don't fret, my dear/' replied Sir 
Jasper 11 Fred, let’s see the leader of 
these men at once ” 

“ That’s it, Sir Jasper; that’s it,’’ 
cried Glanfield “ Now you,” he con¬ 
tinued, motioning to Sanni, “where are 
the stewards of this meeting ? Put 
that into their jargon, Hammerton— 
the foals never understand English " 

• “And Italian wasn’t taught when 
you went to school, except in the 
obsolete form of Latin,” interposed 
Mrs Fullerton. 

“Well, I can't say I ever fancied 
myself much at Latin," replied 
Glanfield 

“ Oh dear, what a provoking man 
he is 1 ” said Mrs Fullerton to herself; 
“to fancy some one else is what is 
required of him " 

Hammerton now moved across to 
Sanni, and, saying that he presumed 
he was the chief of the band in whose 
hands they were, was about to propose 
discussing their ransom with him 
when he was stopped by a rapid dis¬ 
claimer on Sarim’s part 

“ No, signor 1 P am not the chief of 
these men—I am only seftmd in com¬ 
mand , but ah ’ here comes his Exce£ 
« lency to speak for himself;” and as 
he spoke he waved his hancL in the 
direction of his hut, from Dehmd 
which the Count was now seen ap¬ 
proaching 

“ Count Patroceni 1 " burst from all 
lips, as the party sprang simultaneously 
to their feet, while Jackson was beard 
to murmur, setto voce, that there was 
no knowing where to have these 
foreigners 

“ A surprise, gentlemen, doubtless,” 
exclaimed the Count, with a low bow; 
H but fate—and business—draw people 
together all over the world. Depend 
upon it, ladies, you shall be made as 
comfortable as circumstances will ad¬ 
mit of during your stay-with me ” 

“ If this is a jest. Count, the sboner 
it is pat an end to the better^” said 
Hammerton, sternly. 

“ It ts very odd,” replied the Count* 
as if addressing an imaginary t audi¬ 
ence, “ people always think I am jest* 
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ing. If ever a man led a Life of serious 
purpose I have done so My dear 
friend, I keep an al fresco hotel,* he 
continued, addressing Hammerton, 
"and induce all travellers whom I can 
to visit my establishment The air is 
bracing, and you will find both the 
wme and cookery fair My guests 
always benefit much by theiT residence 
here. Upon one point only do we 
ever differ After the manner of my 
class, 1 require all bills settled before 
leaving, and, as in other hostelries 
there is sometimes a mauvais quart 
tCheure over that little affair’' 

“ Does the man ’ tally mean he is 
chief of the bandits ?" said Mrs t 
Fullerton 

“ Yes, that’s about his social posi¬ 
tion," replied Glanfield. "Now, Count," 
he continued, turning sharply to Patro- 
ceni, “ the sooner we proceed to busi¬ 
ness the better We know that we 
are in the rat-trap How much for 
opening the door?" 

“ Oh, it's a pleasure to meet a real 
man of business,” rejoined Patroceni 
"What a lesson for you, mon cher 
he added significantly in an aside to 
H amtnerton " Thi rty thousand pounds 
will settle the bill for the whole party ” 

" Thirty thousand- pounds f " ejacu¬ 
lated Glanfeld " You must be mad, 
Count ” 

" Impossible t ” almost screamed c 
Mrs ruyerton "That means* the 
pledging of our diamonds and sack¬ 
cloth for ye&rs " 

“ Impossible 1 ” exclaimed Sir Jasper, 
"you cannot seriously mean to place 
such a price upon our liberty ? " 

" Thirty thousand pounds 1 ” said 
Hammerton "What does this mean ?" 

In two or three strides Patroceni 
was by his side. 

“ It means, sir," he hissed into 
Hammerton’s ear, "that you refused 
me my percentage on the portion of 
the bnde I helped you to 1 It means 
that I intend to have it all notv. It 
means that jt consider the lady fair 
enough to be taked for her own sweet 
self" 

" 1 say 1 this won't do, you know," 
exclaimed Glanfield. " we haven’t 
won the Derby or anything of that 
sort. Thirty thousand pounds is a 
very large amount of money." 


“ Which you will speeddy make up 
amongst you," replied the Count "I 
will leave you to talk it over amongst 
yourselves, 1 hate intruding upon 
these little family arrangements. The 
ladies will find that hut all ready for 
their accommodation whenever they 
may wish to retire to it. Fqt the 
present 1 will bid you adieu " 

And with these words Patroceni 
retired towards the further tent. 

" He surely cannot mean that he 
fixes our ransom at thirty thousand 
pounds?” said Sir Jasper, uneasily, 
after a considerable pause 

" Never saw a man who looked more 
determined to hive his money He 
had that particularly suave, courteous 
(manner that always characterises the 
ruthless creditor When they storm 
and bluster there’s hope , but when 
they’re so horribly silky they not only 
mean having their money, but having 
it pretty soon ’’ 

"You surely don’t think, Mr Glan¬ 
field, that Count Patroceni means to 
keep us here till we have raised such 
a monstrous sum as thirty thousand 
pounds ? Surely, it is all braggadocio, 
and one or two thousand is tUp outside 
he would actually price ouiyLiberty at 
Upon my word, Fred, your 4 Lv ad better 
be a little more careful in futuie 1 "bout 
the acquaintances you pick up abroad ” 
And Mrs Fullerton favoured her 
nephew with a glance i.hich spoke 
volumes 

For the first time the p^rty had 
awoke to the consciousness of the 
situation being serious They were 
beginning to recognise now that their 
freedom was not a matter of a few 
hundreds, with all the romance of 
having been for a few days in the 
hands of real bandits, but a matter 
of fhany thousands and detention till 
*such time as so large a loan could be 
obtained; and, however good the 
security, thirty thousand pounds is a 
sum not to be raised at short notice 
without reference to the children of 
Israel- 

“ I’m afraid, aunt, I’ve made a great 
mistake,” Said Hammerton, humbly 

" By Jove, I should rather think you 
had. Your friend Patrocent’s about the 
biggest welcher I’ve foregathered with 
for many a day," exclaimed Glanfield* 
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“ vnuu.,. Mr. Glanfield I’’ cned 
Mrs FullertOD. 

“ Beg pardon, no reflection on the 
Ancient Britons, though, no doubt, 
Like most clotheless people, they 
collared everything that came in 
their way I mean a class of men 
well known on the racecourse, who 
may be described as living by the 
snatch-and-skip business , pocket¬ 
picking would perhaps more accur¬ 
ately describe it to you " 

11 And you think the Count’s in that 
line?” inquired Sir Jasper 

“Yes," replied Glanfield, drily, “and 
pretty well top of the class ” 


CHAPTER XX 
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At length it had fairly dawned upon 
the whotS party that falling into the 
han ds oj/ A.ahan brigands had a really 
sen^lfiS^ide to it, that, though their 
f^fledom might be only a matter of 
money, yet that it might be priced so 
highly as Unmake them poor for many 
a long JTiy, if not for life 'Thirty 
thousand pounds I They could raise 
it amongst them in time no doubt, but 
it would necessitate a long stay at 
Patrocem's ai fresco hotel, and they 
all began to recall stones of the 
brutal treatment which these scoundrels 
sometimes inflicted on their captives 
Stories of mutilation, aye, of cold¬ 
blooded murder, occurred to tffem, 
and from treating their situation rathef 
with jocularity they turned round^and 
began to take a most gloomy view Of 
their position 

11 What are we to do?" exclaimed 


Sir Jasper, 

“What will become of us? What 
will happen, Fred, ft we do not pay all 
this money ? " asked Maude, in quaver¬ 
ing tones. 

“ We shall probably be detained till 
we have paid something," replied 


Hammerton. “We must come to 
some sort of arrangement with tins 
fellow Patrocem " 

“ The fellow, bear in mind, was your 
intimate friend, and introduced by you 
to a London club, and to some slight 
extent to English society," said Glan¬ 
field, sharply 

“ I should suggest Captain Hammer- 
ton exerts his influence, which is, of 
course, all powerful with this—this 
foreign nobleman," said Mrs Fullerton, 
querulously 

“ Don’t be unkind, aunt Fred was 
Meceived, like the rest of us," interposed 
Maude, tearfully 

“Tell you what it is, Sir Jasper," 

* remarked Glanfield, dogmatically 
“ there’s only one thing to do, it 
appears to me, that is, to leave 
Hammerton and myself to make the 
best terms we can with his rascally 
friend Here, you sir, where are you 
going to lodge us ? ” 

Pietro, who chanced to be the brig¬ 
and addressed, replied, “ 1 will send 
the Signor Sanni ’’ 

“What the deuce does he say?” 
asked Glanfield 

“ That he will send the Signor 
Sarmi to us He evidently does not 
understand your question " 

Another moment and Sanni ap¬ 
peared, and with a polite bow re¬ 
quested to know what he could do for 

* the ladies, and, upon Mrs Fullerton 
acquainting him with their*dn§ires, at 
once motioned them towards the hut 

“Yes, that will do,"exclaimed Glan¬ 
field “ Now, Sir Jasper, if you will 
take care of Mrs Fullerton, and 
Maude, Hammerton and I will try and 
negotiate with the head-bandit," 

“ Ah, father 1 ” cried Maude, pas¬ 
sionately, “ and it was upon the testi¬ 
mony of this bandit that you condemned 
Cyril" 

" No," said Sir Jasper, as he sadly 
shook his head. “There was the 
evidence of my own eyes to boot 
Come, do the best you can for us, 
Glanfield," and then the baronet 
turned and somewhat ruefully led the 
way towards the hut. * 

“ Now, Hammerton, the sooner this 
is settled the better Signor Sanm, 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind letting the 
Count know we wish to speak to rum ’’ 
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“Si, signor," replied Sarim, and 
rapidly disappeared into the further 
tent. 

“ Now, Hammerton, I don’t want to 
be unpleasant," said Glanfield, 11 but 
Sir Jasper has placed this business in 
my hands, and I'm going to play my 
hand alone 1 shall be glad to have 
your help, of course, but we run in 
different interests You, as usual, for 
yourself, 1 for Sir Jasper and the rest 
of us * 

“You do me injustice," rejoined 
Hammerton, hotly “You cannot 
understand—you cannot know" ' 

“No, I rather wi*S I did," replied 
Glanfield, drily “ I should like dearly 
to get at the rights of that night at 
Wrottsley, and find out by what 
juggling Cyril Wheldrake was made 
to appear a card-sharper 1 have an 
idea that you could explain the Count’s 
little game if you chose Ah 1 here he 
comes *’ 

Patroceni lounged up to them in his 
usual courteous manner, for all the 
world like a country gentleman about 
to propose the diversion of the day to 
his guests 

“ You did me the honour to send 
for me, gentlemen Nothing serious 
to find fault with in your accommoda¬ 
tion, I trust ^ if it is rude, remember 
ig, these mountain solitudes we are 
some distance from the railway and 
civilisation " 

Glanfeld looked at him for a minute, 
not a little perplexed at the persistent 
manner in which Patroceni regarded 
them as guests and ignored the fact 
that they were hts prisoners 

“ Now, Count,” he said at last, “ let's 
proceed to business. It’s waste of 
time haggling about the prire when 
you really mean dealing, but thirty 
thousand pounds is rather too stiff " 

“ It is merely the marriage portion 
of Captain Hatmnetton’s elected bride , 
and can any one suppose he would 
wish to marry Miss Eversley for any¬ 
thing but herself?” 

' “Scoundrel! hart 1 ’ exclaimed Ham¬ 
merton 

“Dangerous words in out relative 
positions, but no matter. He wanted 
to marry his cousin, Miss Everstey, or 
rather her fortune, 0 rejoined Patro¬ 
ceni, quietly. “ 1 assisted at that little 


business at Wrottsley, which m»hed 
his rival. 

i ne blood rushed to Hammer ton's 
temples ; he bit his Lips, and, taking a 
couple of steps towards Patroceni, 
seemed about to rush upqp him, but, 
quick as thought, Sarim and one or 
two more brigands intervened, and 
Hammerton, mastering his passion, 
remained motionless 

“ I demand my percentage on that 
fortune," continued the Count, with a 
shrug of his shoulders “ Ah 1 he has 
no judgment He is mad enough to 
refuse me—Mel Pie^to I Another 
shuffle of the cards, and now I take 
the whole pool ” *■ 

1 “ Liar ' ” thundered Hammerton, 

furiously 

“ Stop, sirsaid Patroceni, fiercely, 
“ don’t go too far, I warn you I have 
sent in tongues as well as fingers to 
testify to the urgency of prompt pay¬ 
ment of a ransom eie now As I 
said before, I shall take the whole 
pool ” 

“ Please hold your tongue, Ham¬ 
merton , I should in your case pretty 
closely, if 1 set any value on it When 
a man is master of the situation what 
is the good of saying he became so 
unfairly ? “ 

“ You are a man of business, o't^or," 
rejoined Patroceni, politely “ Itsfs 
quite a pleasure to deal with you * 

‘ “it is no use, Count ,^tiling the 
goose With the golden eggs,\ rejoined 
Glanfield, significantly V| 

“ L he sum named is absurd," inter¬ 
posed Hammerton, with blustering 
vehemence “ I’d never submit to such 
infamous extortion " 

“ Oh, hang it 1 I say,” exclaimed 
Glanfield, “ you have bolted clean out 
of the course The extortion don't 
concern you much—you are not going 
lb find the money ” 

“ I^o, Captain," rejoined Patroceni, 
contemptuously, “ 1 should have 
hardly deemed you worth the trap¬ 
ping 

“Thirty thousand pounds, Count,” 
continued Glanfield, “ is an enormous 
ransom." 

“There is risk in meddling with you 
English,” rejoined Patroceni. “ I al¬ 
ways c&lculate whether the game is 
worth the candle. Thanke to hun**-? 



fixing the ransom ?< 


and here he pointed scornfully at 
Hammerton—“ 1 know it is, and that 
is the price I put upon you M 
“And if we say no, what then?” 
inquired Glanfield. 

“ It wilUbe uncomfortable for you 
all,” replied Patroceni, " very uncom¬ 
fortable for some of you My wolyes 
don’t like waiting for their share of the 
plunder.” 

11 And supposing we consent ? ” said 
Mr Glanfield, quietly 

11 is very simple,” replied the Count. 
“One of you will go back to Naples 
to get the mofiey—settle whom among 
yourselves , oh his return with it you 
will be free , but if my spies or scoutB^ 
give notice of treachery there will be a 
short shrift for the rest of you ” • 

‘ f 1 understand,” replied Glanfield 
“ You will let us talk this over amongst 
ourselves ? ” 

“ Certainly, signor," replied the 
Count “ Tell Sanni there to let me 
know when you have come to a 
decision ” 

And with these words Patroceni 
strolled leisurely off in the direction of 
his own tent 

“Now the question lies in a nut¬ 
shell,’ 1 s£k 1 Glanfield “We’ve got to 
find Ihjfiy thousand pounds , that 
mej^isSir Jasper has mainly, for I 
j^n’t do a great deal towards it, and 
you, I presume, less” 4 

“ No, jjion’t think the Count would 
fancy rI O U’s,” sneered Hammer- 
ton F 

“ Wen, they're not popular, as a 
rule,” rejoined Glanfield 

“Sir, do you mean"to insinuate ?" 
“Of course not I only mention 
facts There’s a prejudice generally 
about that sort of security 19 

“My bills, Mr Glanfield, are, 1 
have no doubt, as freely accepted as 
your own ” ’ 

“ I dare say ; but what is the i|se of 
arguing about an obsolete Coinage not 
m circulation here ? Sir Jasper pays, 
now, who’s to go? How are we to 
settle that?” 

“Leave it to Patroceni,” rejoined 
Hammerton, c«rtly. 

“ Good Here, signor, let the Count 
know we wish to speak with him ” 

“Si, signor,” replied Sanm, who, 
in consequence of his knowledge of 


English, had been told off as personal 
attendant on the prisoners 

“We shall not be allowed much time 
to negotiate matters,” remarked Ham- 
merton, musingly 

Patroceni now issued from the far 
tent m accordance with Sanni’s sum¬ 
mons , and, walking across towards 
them, seated himself on a fallen tree, 
and smoked on in silence 

“We must do the best we can to 
accede to your terms, Count," said 
Glanfield, after a short pause; " but 
it is, of course, necessary that one of 
1 us should return to Naples to make 
arrangements ” 

“ Quite so," replied the Count “To 
Sir Jasper, as the moneyed man in the 
firm, 1 shall still offer hospitality” 

“ I presume so , you shall also settle 
which of us goes to Naples ” 

“It is settled,” replied Patroceni, 
laconically 

“Settled already'" interposed Ham¬ 
merton, sharply “ I thought we were 
to make our own arrangements ? " 
“Well, not quite,” rejoined Patroceni 
“Ah, stop 1 Another idea—chance, 
chance shall decide ” 

“ This is no time for jesting, Count,” 
said Hammerton, savagely. 

“ No, especially as far as you am 
concerned I think you had better 
draw lots ” * 

“Yes, that’s as good a way of de¬ 
ciding it as any,” said Glanfield 
“ Hah ’ and now I think oP it,”—as 
if the idea had just struck him,—“the 
game will be much more interesting 
with three players Don't disturb 
yourselves, gentlemen I have here 
an old play-companion of yours, Who 
will enjoy another game with you both. 
You shall all draw straws The than 
with the longest straw is out, the others 
to draw again He with the longest 
straw is again out The third goes, 
and carries all your lives in his hand. 
Excuse me one moment, 1 will fetch 
this countryman of yours, now so for¬ 
tunately staying with mfc ” 

“ Who can this stranger be whom 
he has picked up ?” said Hammerton, 
impatiently. “You and I tossing up 
who is to go is all as it should be, but 
what the deuce has a stranger got to 
do with our affairs • 

“Our affairs I” rejoined Glanfield, 
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with a contemptuous glance at his 
companion "I should call it Sir 
Jasper's affair However, it strikes me 
we are pretty much m the hands of 
Count Patrocem to dispose of us as he 
will I have no doubt he means what 
he says, but remember one thing—if 
you try any of your juggling this time 
you will probably cost us all our lives 11 
At this moment Patrocem re¬ 
appeared from the tent, followed by 
Wheldrake 

11 Good Heavens 1 Cynl-*' 

“ Wheldrake, by all that’s damn¬ 
able ' ” cned Hammerton. t 

“ Ah I gentlemen,” said Patrocem, 
“there was some little difference 
amongst you, I think, the last time 
you met, but if l recollect right Mr 
Wheldrake had a presentiment that 
you would meet again and play for 
rather higher stakes than you were 
playing that evening, and, if 1 re¬ 
member right, Captain H.immerton, 
Wheldrake pointed out to you that it 
would be his turn to win It looks 
rather as if this forecast of his is about 
to be accomplished You three, Mr 
Wheldiake, are about to draw lots as 
to which of you will proceed to Naples 
to raise the ransom 1 have placed 
upon your party , and, gentlemen, I 
say emphatically, prSy bear in mind 
that, should that negotiation fall 
tniough, it will be very unfortunate 
for the men who are left behind " 
Hamtf efton’s face blanched, super¬ 
stitious, like all gamblers, he felt too 
sure that he would be the loser this 
time Wheldrake's last words again 
rang in his ears. “ We shall play once 
again, our lives the stakes, and it will 
be my turn to win ” He glanced at his 
antagonist, for already he had put 
Glanfield on one side as having no 
part m the game. It was a duel be¬ 
tween him and Wheldrake; and, as 
he glanced at Cyni’s set face and 
glittering eyes, bis heart sank with a 
foreboding that Wheldrake’s words 
would prove true. Patrocem, too, was 
the arbiter of this lottery, and the 
Count was little likely to favour him 
after what had passed, between them 
On the whole, Hammerton could not 
divest himself of the idea that he would 
not be allowed fair play, besides haying 
to face his antagonist’s luck. 


CHAPTER XXI 

'our lives the stake’ 

It was a striking seen/? the sun 
still topped the trees, and there m the 
centre of the plateau, around the fallen 
tree, stgod these three players at this 
game for life and death, which was 
about to begin At a few paces dis¬ 
tant were grouped the majority of the 
brigands, curious to see who might be 
the lucky scapegoat, lucky in this 
instance, insomuch as he did not carry 
the sms of the peopleybut only the 
puce at which they were appraised, 
leaving them to expiate their own 
iniquities, until he brought back the 
pence of absolution 

Patrocem, with his back turned to¬ 
wards them, was engaged in receiving 
from Sanm some half-score wheaten 
straws, from which he proceeded to 
carefully select three Turning round, 
he held these three straws, of various 
lengths, high in the air 

“ The game is about to begin, gentle¬ 
men,” he exclaimed, in clear, ringing 
tones, so that his followers could hear 
what lie said “The man*drawing 
the longest straw retires/tthe two 
others fight the battle out, ana^^who 
holds the shortest goes to Naplesa^d 
is in safety , for the others, it win 
1 depend if their friends ralue their 
society as highly as 1 do—fSvbo would 
see them die sooner than be deprived 
of it” * 

A low murmur of applause followed 
Patroceni’s cynical speech, which was 
couched in Italian for the benefit of his 
comrades As for the chief actors in 
the drama about to be enacted, Glan¬ 
field looked on with calm curiosity, 
but between the other two passed 
glances of hatred—bitter and unfor¬ 
giving. 

■“ Now, gentlemen,” said Patrocem, 
as he lifted the sombrero and placed it 
over hi* right hand, “ the play is about 
to Commence.” Far a few seconds 
his two hands were busy beneath lus 
bat, then the sombrero fell to the 
ground, and discovered his right hand 
almost enveloped in a gaily-coloured 
silk handkerchief; the extreme top 
only—that is, the part between the 
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forefinger and thumb—alone was risi¬ 
ble, and from that peeped the heads of 
three straws 

w May 1 trouble you to draw, gentle¬ 
men ? Signor Wh el drake, as the guest 
who has been longest with me, I will 
ask you t6 draw first.” 

“With pleasure, Count,” rejoined 
Wheldrake, fiercely, “the game is 
already a foregone conclusion—it is 
either Glanfield or myself as for that 
hound "—pointing to Hammerton — 
“ if there’s any shooting to be done you 
will find him still with you Captain 
Hammerton, would you like one more 
bet before w2 begin ? I will lay you 
ten sovereigns that 1 give you a loser, 
and I name yourlelf Ha 1 ha 1 you^ 
won’t bet [" he exclaimed, with a burst 
of derisive laughter, as Hammerton 
made no response “He has plenty 
of pluck at play when he can tamper 
witn the cards at will, but when it 
comes to playing for his life, and all 
chicanery is beyond his reach, he 
blanches like the cur he is Look at 
him, Glanfield 

Hammerton, indeed, was pale as 
death , his eyes gleamed with mingled 
hate, rage, and terror, like those of a 
trapped animat, but this last taunt 
roused tbm, and it was with something 
of hisjfe savage temper when excited 
ti^The hissed out— 

£ tl Liar I the game as yet is not played 
out between us.” 

“ No,^fleered Wheldrake “ Ties as 
yet, biOTiere goes for the tndk 1 " and, 
as hef spoke, he stepped up to the 
Count, and lightly twitched a straw 
from between his fingers 

“ Captain Hamrderton,” said the 
Count, “ as my old friend" —and it is 
impossible to describe the sarcastic 
inflexion upon these last words—“may 
1 trouble you to draw next ? " 

Hammerton took one of the remain¬ 
ing straws, and then, stepping back, 
gave place to Glanfield, who, without 
waiting to be called, stepped forward, 
and quietly took the remaining straw 
from ratroceni's hand 

“ Bring up your straws, gentlemen, 
to be measured , ” and, as he spoke, he 
took the straw hack from Glanfield's 
hand. Wheldrake and Hammerton 
hastened to return their straws also, 
and m a moment the Count declared 
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that Glanfield had drawn the longest 
straw, and was consequently out of it. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” continued Patro- 
ceni, as he once more arranged the 
straws under hvs sombrero, “ we will— 
ah 1 what do you call it ?" 

“Run the deciding heat," rejoined 
Glanfield, promptly 
“Will you once more oblige me?" 
said the Count, courteously 
Wheldrake, as before, stepped for¬ 
ward, and carelessly twitched a straw 
from Patroceni’s hand, leaving Ham¬ 
merton the other Another instant the 
Count, having stretched forth his hand 
* to receive Wheldrake*a straw back, 
compared the two, and adjudged Whel¬ 
drake the winner 

“ Mr Wheldrake, gentlemen, is your 
ambassador to Naples The rest of 
you will honour me with your company 
a little longer Mr Wheldrake, you 
will start about an hour before day¬ 
break Sanni will make every prepara¬ 
tion for your journey, and be your 
guide as far as you require one I 
recommend you to go to rest as soon 
as you have had your dinner You 
know as well as 1 do you have a couple 
of hard days’ travel before you, and you 
are on business, signor, that brooks not 
delay For the rest of you, gentlemen, 
your wants shall be attended to as far 
as means permit Onc$ more I say 
adieu , and to you,perhaps, Mr W^gl- 
drake, good-bye. Still, remember this 
business once adjusted, you are free of 
the mountains for life, andVilfcfind the 
'safe conduct’ of Patrocem more 
powerful than a troop of gendarmes ” 
“My dear Cyril, I am delighted to 
meet you again, and we will all gladly 
trust you to arrange for our extrication 
from our present unpleasant position. 
1 was afraid it was to be left to that 
specious scoundrel and hypocrite, 
whom, from what 1 now know, 1 should 
be loth to trust with my dog’s life, 
much less my awn " 

“ You will answer for such words as 
those, M r Glanfield, D said Hammerton, 
his face pale with passion, 

“ I will repeat them, and stand to 
them at every club m London, if you 
will. We know now why your ruin 
was plotted, CynL" 

“And I think 1 con tell you how it 
was done." 
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11 If you ate going to believe all the 
tales that arch-scoundrel Patrocenl 

tells you- H exclaimed Hammerton, 

in a voice hoarse with passion. 

“ Your intimate friend, remember, B 
interposed Glanfield, sarcastically, 
u whom we know now to be a robber, 
a villain 11 

“Buta man, Captain Hammerton,® 
interrupted Wheldrake “He may 
threaten our lives, but he does not stab 
characters in the dark ” 

“ You will both account to me when 
we regain our freedom,” snarled Ham¬ 
merton ; “ but remember it was Count, 
Patrocem who discovered and de¬ 
nounced your foul p;.*y at Wrottsley, 
not 1, Mr Wheldrake ’’ 

“ I have my own idea about that," 
said Glanfield “ Men like the Count 
sell their swords or their talents wher¬ 
ever they are well paid for it He 
has told us the price he demanded 
for his services You refused it 1 
You thought him your tool, and you 
have found him your master We 
may get safe out of his clutches, 
but 1 wouldn’t take fifty to one about 
you Come along, Wheldrake, I want 
a short chat with you before you are 
‘racked up for the night, 1 "—and the 
two men strolled away towards Whel- 
drake’s tent r 


CHAPTER XXII 

HAMMERTON MAKES THE BEST 
OF THINGS 

The afternoon shades were begin¬ 
ning to fall across the plateau. A slight 
breeze sighed through the surrounding 
trees, barely rustling their leaves. It 
was the end of the siesta hour, but as 
yet the camp seemed locked in slumber. 
The brigands were sleeping on the edge 
of the woods, the others within the hut 
or tents. One figure alone wee to be 
seen on the strip of grass tableland. 
Seated on the fallen tree which laid 


very near the centre of the plateau was 
Hammerton, still immersed in reverie. 
He had sat there, changing his posi¬ 
tion but little, for over an hour No. 
look at it which way be would, he could 
see nothing but ruin for hup,self accru¬ 
ing out of the accursed mischance that 
had thrown them into Patrocem’9 
hands His life undoubtedly was in 
danger, whatever might be the case 
with the others Glanfield was right 
about that; but was it not possible to 
avoid social ruin should he have the 
good fortune to be rescued with the 
rest ? Wheldrake no doubt must bear 
a bitter grudge against him, but he 
could not assist the rest of the party 
•without assisting him He did not 
place much reliance on the Count’s for¬ 
bearance, but, let them tell what story 
they would about him, he felt sure that 
Sir Jasper would never consent to his 
life being sacrificed lus uncle was too 
true and loyal a gentleman for that 
If Glanfield and Patrocem did succeed 
in convincing Sir Jasper of his, Ham- 
merton's, treachery at Wrottsley, well, 
then, the worst that could happen to 
him would be to be discarded by his 
uncle, and to find the doors of Wrotts¬ 
ley closed to him in the future True 
there was the social excommunication 
with which Glanfield had thre&rtGed 
him, but after all Glanfield and Wnfet^ 
drake knew nothing but what Patrocem 
'had told them—it was the vsprd of an 
avowed brigand against his 

True that dissatisfied confederate of 
his had to be reckoned with, arid was 
likely to be either an expensive mcubu9 
or prove the quicksands of his career, 
and then he bethought him that there 
was a good deal in having the first 
word Neither Maude nor his uncle 
had heard this ugly story of Patroceni’s. 
He wCuld see Maude and give her his 
version of the affair before Glanfield 
had the opportunity of poisoning her 
mind‘against him Chance favoured 
him, for at this moment Jackson issued 
from the hut, mopping his brows, 

“ Do you know, sir, they expect me 
to sleep out ui the open, as if I was a 
blessed hare gasped Jackson. 

11 Yes i 1 fancy that's what will be 
your fate to-night* 

“That means rheumatism, Captain 
H ammertOn—that's what it means to 
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a man of my time of life. I'd sooner 
they murdered me right off as killed 
me by inches with rheumatic fever If 
I could get to speak to that Count, as he 
called himself, surely he’d bear in mmd 
how I kenf: a-filling his glass up at 
Wrottsley ” 

“ I can’t say,” replied Hammerton, 

“ but, from the way he is treating us all 
round, favours at Wrottsley don't seem 
to count for much It’s hard—deuced 
hard—for an old and valued servant 
like you to have to sleep in the open, 
but I’m afraid it will be the case, Jack- 
son. I expert to have to do the same 
myself, though it naturally comes 
harder on a man of your years than it 
does upon me ’’ • 

“ That’s what I say, sm Upper 
servants who are up in years ouglft 
to be made comfortable These for¬ 
eigners have no idea of propriety ” 

“just so, Jackson It's very sad, 
but that's about the size of it But 
now,” continued Hammerton, as he 
rose from his seat and laid his hand on 
the old man’s arm, “ I want you to do 
something for me Tell Miss Maude I 
want to speak to her , but, mind, don’t 
tell her before Sir Jasper I don’t wish 
to alarm my uncle unnecessarily, and he 
might think it is something much more 
sent? **4han it is that I have to say to 
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" I'll do it for you in another minute,’’ 
said Jackspn “But it seems I have* 
no more^ause to bother about «ny bed¬ 
room man an old cow, but may just 
flop down anywhere when 1 feel tired 
All right, sir 1 I'll tell Miss Maude,” 
and Jackson once more disappeared 
into the hut 

A few minutes more, and Maude 
Eversley appeared on the plateau and 
walked quickly across the grass to¬ 
wards the fallen tree near whichdlam- 
merton stood 

“What is it, Fred?" she inquired, 
anxiously. “ I am afraid you*have 
more bad news to break tome, and yet 
surely it is impossible to be placed in 
a more terrible position than we are. 
What do you think? Will this dreadful 
bandit, who so imposed upon you and 
who was actually an honoured guest at 
Wrottsley, prove such an utter wretch 
as to take our lives if this enormous 
sum of money is not forthcoming ?" 


“From my recent knowledge of the 
man I would say, yes : but sit down, 
for I have agooddeal to say to you. 1 
met Count Patrocem, as you. know, 
on the Continent l was told he wan 
a man of good family, but who had been 
in trouble on account of his political 
opinions When we remember the 
iron rule of the Austrians and the Bour¬ 
bons one cannot feel that men were 
guilty of crime who protested both 
by word and sword against such mon 
strous tyranny I, at all events, reckoned 
that nothing in the record of a man’s 
flife, and we became friends Unless 
I had had implicit confidence in his 
truth and honour you can scarce sup¬ 
pose I should have brought him to 
Wrottsley To find him what 4 he IS 
has been as stupendous a surprise to 
me as to you; but even then I should 
have thought, after the hospitality he 
had leceived, we might have counted 
on courtesy" 

“ I think we have received that to 
the best of his ability, except on the 
matter of this monstrous ransom,” said 
Maude 

“ Ah, yes, he has been civil enough 
to you ladies and Sir jasper—the man 
couldn’t be otherwise^ but with Glan- 
field and myself it ha£ been different. 
Indeed I seem to have provoked the 
utmost malignancy of hiS nature He 
has accused me of the blackest cninA, 
declares that I combined with him that 
night at Wrottsley to ruin £yril Whel- 
drake You saw yourself, Madfle, what 
took place Why, I took Wheldrake's 

E art until I could do so no longer, and 
ad reluctantly to admit the justice of 
Patrocem’s accusation, blit 1 did not 
know what manner of man the Count 
was then I deemed him a gentleman, 
and had no idea he was the adventurer 
and robber we have since discovered 
him to be. Such a charge, brought by 
one like Patrocem against a man of 
proved honour like Wheldrake, is 
absurd, it falls to the ground at 
once" 

“ Then you hold Cyril guiltless now? 0 
asked Maude, eagerly 
“ Yes. While 1 thought the Count 
a gentleman of repute I was reluctantly 
compelled to believe what her proved. 
Now l kilow him for a card-sharper I’d 
QO more believe my eye a than 1 would 
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if assisting at one of Maskelyne and 
CooWs entertainments Remember* 
Maude* it was the evidence of his own 
eyes convinced your father , but, if 
Houdin had shuffled the cards, he'd 
have laughed at such evidence. I, as 
introducing the hawk into the dove¬ 
cote, am the cause of all our past and 
present trouble. I have been cruelly 
deceived, and am likely to pay dearly 
for my credulity; but I could not rest, 
dear Maude, till I had made this con¬ 
fession to you, and acknowledged that 
I now believe Wheldrake to have been 
the victim of a blackleg's ruse ” 

“Oh, bless you for that, Fred f " 
cried Maude, passionately “ 1 shall 
even welcome tne loss of all this money 
if it only clears Cyril's good name 
But what do you mean about your 
being likely to pay dearly for your 
belief in the Count ?" 

“ I mean this that I am un¬ 
doubtedly in greater danger than the 
rest of you, simply from Patroceni’s 
malevolence. I used strong and fool¬ 
ish language when we were first made 
prisoners, which I am like to be made 
to suffer for If this money or some¬ 
thing approaching it is raised nobody 
is in the slightest danger except my¬ 
self This is not only my opinion but 
that of others, Gian field, little more 
than an hour &.go, observed, 1 We may 
gft safe away, but I wouldn’t take fifty 
to one about your chance 1 It was a 
brutal and ungenerous remark, but I 
deserved it My cursed facility of 
making acquaintances has involved 
you all in this miserable scrape." 

“ But, my dear Fred,” said Maude, 

n , “you don’t suppose your 
i km are such curs as to save 
their skin and leave you behind? 
No," continued the girl, with all the 
impulsiveness of her honest resolute 
nature^ 11 we’ll share the same fate one 
and all, let it be what it may-** 
Hammerton’s bps twitched slightly. 
His cousin’s pluck was a rebuke totns 
own, if not cowardice, meanness. 
There are times when life itself may 
be bought too dearly; and, though 
men have cringed to those they have 
injured in order to obtain this boon at 
their hands, they do not commend 
themselves to their fellows. 
v “No, Maude, 1 know you will all 


stand by me. Sir Jasper ts the last 
man to leave his nephew w the lurch, 
but my sole chance of safety best as 
far as I can see, in your hands ” 

“ In mine 1 Why, Fred, how on 
earth can 1 help you ? I inept sincerely 
wish I could ” 

"You can Listen to me. Your 
influence over Cyril Wheldrake exists 
still Men who love as he loved do 
not forget in a few months." 

“ / have influence over Cyril ? " she 
murmured in dreamy tones, and look¬ 
ing into his face with a completely 
bewildered expression*, "doubtful, 
very I have never heard of him all 
these months, which does not look as 
°if he retained much interest in me.” 

“ I happen to know the contrary, 
and, moreover, he has considerable 
weight with Patroceni " 

“ Cyril 1 ” exclaimed the girl, M why, 
where is he J " 

" In this camp, and within a 
hundred yards of us No, don’t do 
that' ” he exclaimed, sharply, as 
Maude give signs of becoming 
hysterical; "we have no time for that 
sort of nonsense just now He is 
apparently a prisoner like ourselves, 
but there are prisoners and prisoners, 
and he is upon a very different footing 
from the rest of us ” V "***-t- 

" Cynl Wheldrake here 1 ” mutterfc^ 
Maude, gulping down her emotion by 
<u resolute effort " Shall I jee him— 
do you think ?” and the quehoon was 
put almost submissively \ 

Quick as thought, Hamfnerton 
seized upon the point that had turned 
up in his favour* He knew that he 
had merely to let Wheldrake know that 
Maude desired to see him and double 
sentries would hardly prevent that 
interview, while he had ascertained 
that, amless different arrangements 
were made at nightfall, it was only on 
Che outskirts of the camp that sentries 
were filaced* 

"I think?' he said at length, "I 
could manage that for you by the 
adroit use of a sovereign or two.** 

" Oh, if you could, Fred ? you can’t 
imagine how I should feet indebted to 
you," and Maude clasped jus arm with 
her hands in pretty supplication of her 
request 

"All tight 1 I’ll arrange it for you* 
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Mind you come when you're called, 
and remember you are pledged to en¬ 
treat his influence in my behalf ” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

MRS FULLERTON ON MARRIAGE 

HAMMERTON thought with no little 
satisfaction over the way in which he 
had played his cards, as Maude 
strolled back to the hut “Ah,” he 
muttered, “ that marriage being out of 
the question it was as well to retire 
gracefully from the pursuit Maude 
without her thirty thousand pounds is, 
I regret to say, ( a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever,'beyond my indulging in 
No Matrimony with me is a chapter 
in social economy My wife must not 
only be able to pay her way, but mine 
too Considering how over-stocked 
with marriageable young women the 
United Kingdom is, I trunk a good- 
looking Allow of decent family is 
enttjtfed to ask that much Now, 
Mftude is delighted to see me back out 
to begin with. My sweet cousin never 
quite approbated me, though I slfbuld 
have marked her but for this con¬ 
founded contretemps Secondly, she 
is supremely grateful to me for ex¬ 
pressing my firm belief iti Wheldrake’s 
innocence, and on that point there’s 
no better judge; and, lastly, Whel- 
drake himself, when he sees all this, 
will be sure, for his own sake, to do 
the best for me” • 

At this juncture Mrs Fullerton 
emerged from the hut, and wendfd 
her way across the grass leisurely to 
where Hammerton was seated. 

M Well, Fred," said Mrs, Fullerton, 
anxiously, “ what terms have you 
succeeded in making with your 
/•tend?” and the widow accentuated 
the last word spitefully “ Is it all 
settled i ” 

11 Yes, but the Count would abate not 
a tittle of the sum he at first named,” 


11 It’s monstrous, and if the Neap 
politan police were good for anything 
they would interfere at once ” 

“It's devoutly to be hoped they 
won’t,” replied Hammerton, sharply 
“ Any interference on their part 
would cost us our Lives in all proba¬ 
bility, but I don't think we need be 
apprehensive on that point 1 ’ 

A I suppose Jasper will have to 
go to Naples to arrange money 
matters ? ” 

“ No, I think not, but here comes 
Glanfield , he will tell you all about 
better than I can,” and Hammerton 
took the opportunity of Gian field's 
approach to make his escape 
* “Sit down, Mr Glanfield, and tell 
me the result of your negotiations 
Fred tells me you have failed to obtain 
any reduction of the monstrous de¬ 
mand ’’ 

“ None,” rejoined Glanfield, gaily. 

“ The Count is a first-class marauder, 
and understands the skinning of his 
victims thoroughly He’d have been 
a splendid fellow in the old days, when 
‘ noble Lord Howard he lived on the 
border,' a very prince of spoilers ” 

“ Upon my word I don't see what 
you’ve got to look so pleased about,” 
rejoined Mrs JFullerton, tartly. 

“ Even if our lives are spared we shall 
pay very dearly for them ” m 

“My dear Mrs Fullerton, don’t 
(ray be under any anxiety about our 
safety A temporary detention m all 
you have to fear, perhaps prolonged 
a week more than is agreeable, hut 
that’s the worst that can happen to 
us.” 

“ Well, who is to go > You are sure 
there is no danger? I know I can 
rely upon what you say. Why don’t 
they send Jasper?” 

“ For the best of all possible Teason$. 
The Count is much too 'cute to part 
with ‘the pick of the basket’ Sir 
Jasper, he knows, is far away the 
wealthiest of his captives Patrocetuh 
not the mail, when he’s made a haul, 
to throw the big fish back into the 
stream.” 

“Then I presume you go, and that 
is why you are so absurdly cheerful,” 
smd Mrs, Fullerton, with some little 
asperity 

Glanfield looked at her fora moment. 
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“A little irritable from change of 
stable,’' he muttered “ No,” he con¬ 
tinued aloud, "I don’t go, but Cyril 
Wheldrake does, and he can— — 11 

“ Mr Wheldrake 1 "almost screamed 
Mrs Fullerton. u You don't mean to 
tell me he's here ? How did he come ? 
When did he come ? Quick 1 tell me 
everything " 

“ It's a long story,” replied Glanfield, 
“but he’s a pnsoner like ourselves 
He was actually kidnapped at Naples 
in the Villa del Reale, not a quarter of 
a mile from our hotel He has been 
here some days, and says Patrocem 
had the most a curate information 
with regard to our movements all 
along He has lots of spies in Naples,* 
and any attempt at false play in this 
business would very likely result in 
terrible consequences to the men left 
behind \ but we may thoroughly trust 
Cyril ” 

“ And how does he look ? ” asked 
Mrs Fullerton. 

“Rather worn He was very 
anxious to hear all about Maude 
He had seen in some stray society 
paper that she was going to be 
married to Hammerton, and he 
wanted much to know whether that 
was true I don’t know what to think 
—she puzzles me 'Sometimes I think 
he has a cfiance, and then she lashes 
"out and shows temper, just as she did 
the other day at Naples, and it looks 6 
odd^agtinst her settling down to 
double harness What do you th i nk ? ” 

“ I think, in the first place, that you 
get more difficult to understand day 
by day, but, as a woman whose mis¬ 
fortune it has been to be initiated in 
the language of grooms and horse- 
coper's, F won’t affect not to understand 
you As 1 told you once before, I’m 
puzzled, but, if Mr Wheldrake re¬ 
appears upon the scene, 1 wouldn’t 

S ive much for Fred’s chance It’s 
Ir Wheldrake's absence that makes 
Fred’s opportunity.” 

“ He'll be awful glad to hear that, 
poor old chap, for he hasn’t got over 
it a bit He’s just as lar gone as ever 
ha was. He’s exuding spooniness from 
every pore.* 

“ i’m sorry to hear it,” replied Mrs. 
Fullerton, gravely “No good can 
COme of it while that hotpd charge 


hangs over bis head. If (hey ipeet 
they’ll only make each other^ un¬ 
happy. Sir Jasper will never give his 
consent ” 

" My dear Mrs Fullerton, Cyril will 
never need it while ,.that charge 
remains disproved He said he would 
ask no girl to share so stained a name 
as his that night at Wrottsley, and he 
would, nay does, say the same now; 
but thank Heaven there’s a nft through 
the clouds at last, and I believe we 
shall be in possession of the true story 
of that night’s work before long ” 

“What, you think > Mr ..Wheldrake 
will be able to prove his innocence ? ” 

“ I do, and to dhow who was guilty 
besides But no more of that at 
present How are you put up—pretty 
comfortably ? ’’ 

“ Oh, very fairly I’ve slept m 
much rougher places when touring in 
Italy years ago If you get off the 
beaten track in this country, as you 
know, the accommodation for travellers 
is pretty rough Maude and 1 have 
not much to complain of Besides, 
we were sent up an excellent plain 
meal, with wine that even Sir Jasper 
admitted to be excellent of its kind ” 

Mrs Fullerton, it must be remem¬ 
bered, was talking of twenty years ago, 
or more even While she hwspeaking 
the great struggle between Austria and 
Prussia for the supremacy of Germany 
has yet to be fought, and her reminis¬ 
cences of travelling in\ltaly were 
before the French Emperitr's proud 
boast that Italy should be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic had been 
half realised, on Solfenno’s blundered 
field, where masses of the finest 
cavalry in the world, on ground 
specially adapted for horsemen, looked 
coolly on while their brethren of the 
lino were manoeuvred to their destruc¬ 
tion 

“Oh, well, there’s nothing to be 
vefy unhappy about, after all. I am 
sure, if Ill ends as I think it will, in 
clearing Wheldrake’s honour, we shall 
have our quid pro qua out of it We 
shall be bled, but, to secure his 
daughter’s happiness and to right 
Wheldrake's good name, Sir Jasper 
would not grudge a few thousand 
pounds. Moreover, remember—Whpl- 
drake^ m some shape, will lighten tbs 
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burden; for he has money, and rs 
most liberal in his suggestions as to 
what part he is to take upon himself. 1 * 

“ Mr Glanfield/' exclaimed the 
widow, with a burst of enthusiasm, “ I 
forgive you your slang. I think 
you're one of the best men and 
staunchest friends I ever met with ” 
And m the fulness of her heart Mrs 
Fullerton extended her hand to Glan¬ 
field 

It was a plump, warm, pretty hand, 
and therefore it was excusable in Mr 
Glanfield to be rather reluctant about 
releasing it ^but»even Mrs Fullerton, 
who was by no means unaccustomed 
to having it squeezed?flushed slightly 
at the unconscionable tune that gentle¬ 
man held it “ Oh dear i" she muttered 
to herself, “ if he wants it for a per¬ 
manency, why can't he say so? and, 
my gracious • my poor patte might as 
well be in a lemon-squeezer ” 

“Thank you, Mr Glanfield,” she 
said at length, when he relapsed his 
grasp , “ I don’t think there’s a whole 
bone left in it That hearty English 
grip comes a trifle hard on feminine 
fingers ” 

“ The old story,” he replied, roughly 
“The minute we’re fools enough to 
exhibit the least bit of feeling you 
laugh at us The old axiom is right— 
‘ Never lose your head about a woman, 
antf she is safe to lose her head about 
you 1 ’ 

Mrs Fullerton opened her eyes to 
their widest 

“Pardon me, Mr Glanfield, but 
there is surely no question of either 
of us losing our heads • You might,” 
added Mrs Fullerton, demurely, “ go 
wild about a horse, but not about one 
of our inferior sex ” 

But Glanfield had already recovered 
himself It was very rarely that tile 
imperturbable Jim was drawn into so 
much warmth of expression, and th^t 
he should have so far committed him¬ 
self was due to the elation of his spirits 
at meeting Wheldrake and hearing 
Patroceni’s account of the Wrottsley 
affair, shadowy though it was Whel¬ 
drake had told him sal about the night's 
play with Satmi, and Glanfield quite 
agreed that the introduction of the 
false cards amongst Sanm’s notes had 
been planned Solely with a view of 


showing Wheldrake how he had been 
made to appear guilty of cheating at 
Wrottsley One thing Glanfield com¬ 
pletely overlooked in his anxiety to 
arrive at Wheldrake’s innocence * it 
was that the proof of it all depended 
so far on the word of Patroceni, and 
that he was, to say the least of it, of 
very dubious character and antece¬ 
dents 

“ Quite right, Mrs Fullerton, we do 
go just as wild about horses as we 
do about your charming selves , and, 
upon my honour, 1 don’t know which 
we come to most gnef over You see 
a fellow can lose a lot of money over 
a horse when he takes a fancy to one, 
But he can lose quite as much when 
,he takes a fancy to a woman, and per¬ 
haps wreck his life’s happiness to boot. 
Another advantage you can always 
get rid of the one, ypu see, but you 
can't of the other The four-footed 
love comes cheapest in the end ” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs Fullerton, 
“ how you really dare to preach such 
a homily to me I can't conceive ' 
What little good ever adorns your 
worthless lives emanates from us As 
boys you owe your best teaching to 
your mother, as men, m nine cases 
out of ten, you deijve your best im¬ 
pulses from your sweethearts and 
wives ” 

“Wonder what Jack BoscobeL said 
rfbout that? His wife landed him in. 
the Bankruptcy Court at threat of 
the second season ” 

“ Mrs Uoscobel was a vain, frivo¬ 
lous woman, whom no sensible man 
ought to have married,” retorted Mrs 
Fullerton, sharply “She is the ex¬ 
ception that proves the rule ” 

“ Strikes me,” replied Glanfield, 
“you carry on this argument pretty 
much as ladies play a round game—■ 
you keep on making rules to suit your 
own hand, however, the deduction is 
obvious. Theoretically , we are all to 
get marned and live happy ever after¬ 
wards , practically , we don’t always 
manage that latter part D 

“ It's entirely your own faults when 
you don’t,” said Mrs. Fullerton, laugh* 
ing. “ If you give us all we want and 
let U9 have our own way there never 
would be domestic squabbles- Bat 
when does Mr. Wheldrake start? 0 
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“A little before daybreak,” rejoined 
Glanfield. 

“And when will he return ?*' 

“That is not quite so easy to say. 
We shall, no doubt, speedily hear from 
him, but the raising of this amount 
of money in specie will, 1 am afraul, 
cause some little delay While this 
superb weather lasts there is no great 
hardship in this sort of picnicking, and 
we shall be probably ransomed before 
there is any change in it." 


CHAPTER XXIV 

CHISEL ON THE TRAIL 

We must now look back upon the 
troubles of a gentleman who has so far 
played a very inferior part of this nar¬ 
rative Mr Chisel, after some months' 
weary waiting, had one morning re¬ 
ceived the welcome order to join his 
master in Italy, for that country had 
been the scene of Wheldrake’s wander¬ 
ings Rofne, Florence, Venice, Pisa, 
Milan, 5tc, he had sojourned in every 
one of them , sauntering, so to speak, 
ba^kwahds and forwards through the 
country as fancy led him without any 
set line of travel 

After various wanderings he at last 
found himself m Naples, and at once 
started off to see the marvels of 
Pompeu This curious reproduction 
of the old Roman life had a fascination 
for him, and he moved at once from 
Naples to the little in# at Pompeu, 
and spent days in exploring the un¬ 
boned cities. Satiated at last by this 
study of the luxurious life of the 
Roman Empire, he one day set forth 
on foot to Naples, leaving Chisel to 
follow by carnage with the luggage, 
with what disastrous result we have 
seen. When Chisel arrived with the 
baggage and found that his master 
had never reached the hotel he had 
specified, Chisel was by no means put 
out He was used to this. In his 


desire to avoid recognition, his master 
often reconnoitred the hotels before 
bringing his baggage, m order to be 
sure there was no gushing, garrulous 
acquaintance of his therein. So Chisel 
patiently awaited either his master’s 
appearance or orders frofn him of some 
sort, hot the night rolled by and the 
next day followed suit, and still Mr 
Chisel heard nothing of his master, 
and then it came upon him that he 
must be up and doing He was quite 
Conscious that if anything had hap- 

E ened to his master he’d a difficult task 
efore him He wajj a sharp fellow, 
but he had no knowledge of either 
Italian or of fongMgn customs, nor had 
he any one to whom he could apply 
for advice. His first step was obvious 
to go round the hotels and inquire 
whether Wheldrake was amongst the 
guests was soon done, with unsatis¬ 
factory result but Mr Chisel did 
obtain one bit of intelligence, namely, 
that Sir Jasper and his party were m 
Naples Chisel turned it over m his 
mind a good many times as to whether 
he should take counsel with them, but 
he knew upon what peculiar grounds 
his master had left Wrottsley, and 
surmised that, should Wheldrake turn 
up all right, these were the people of 
all others he would least wish to meet 
And this feeling restrained him, though, 
for the matter of that, none of'^bir 
Jasper’s party had much experience 
of tlje customs of the country. Then 
Mr Chisel got hold of an interpreter, 
who accompanied him to the police, 
where he told his story, was cross- 
examined as ^closely as if he hunself 
might be supposed to have made away 
with his master, his answers being 
carefully taken down in a folio volume, 
at great length Then the police gave 
hyn to understand that they would 
see about it, and left a pleasant im¬ 
pression that if he thought to throw 
dast in their eyes, and evade the 
consequence of his crime in that wise, 
he was very much mistaken. Chisel 
had now to discover that the Neapoli¬ 
tan police had a leisurely way of 
seeing about things that wan simply 
maddening, and that his calling to 
oak if the/ bad any information to 
give him only fiinushed occasion for 
a fresh examination of hunself. In 
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short, the police had got it into their 
sapient heads that Chisel had murdered 
his master, and was adopting the stale 
device of raising a hue and cry to 
divert suspicion, from himself In¬ 
stead of makyig strenuous search after 
the missing man they directed their 
whole energies to dogging the steps of 
his servant. It was always the same, 
such men always over-acted their part 
In the extreme fuss he was making 
about his master's disappearance, he 
was sure, sooner or later, to expose 
how he himself had caused that dis¬ 
appearances S» Chisel was the daily 
victim of ^ delusion He called to 
inquire for news, and was quietly put 
through a most insidious cross-examin¬ 
ation by one of the smartest chiefs of 
the gendarmerie, 

Chisel at last got weaned and dis¬ 
gusted with the eternal response that 
they had nothing as yet to communi¬ 
cate, but they were on the track He 
determined to consult Mr Glanfield , 
he was a staunch friend of his master’s, 
and he could count upon help from him 
These cursed gendarmes would pay 
more attention to him than they did 
to a man of his own station 

They would never dare to question 
Mr Glanfield in the way they aid him 
And now occurred another surprise for 
Mr Chisel He had, as we know, 
been a good whde before he could 
make up his mind to appeal to Sir 
Jasper’s party for assistance in» this 
matter, and when he arrived at their 
hotel and asked to see Mr Glanfield 
he was informed the whole party had 
departed for Amalfi that morning, and 
would not be back for two, or it might 
be for three, days Mr Chisel waited 
two days, and then once more called 
at the hotel, only to be informed that 
the travellers had not as yet returned 
He called again the next day, but the 
reply was the same It was curious 
He applied to see the landlord WAat 
did the landlord think? Did Tie fancy 
anythingwas wrong with the travellers? 
But the landlord merely shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed The English 
milord had kept on his rooms, quite 
conclusive this to the hotel-keeper that 
no harm could have come to him. 

u Ah 1 your countrymen are not like 
other people, 11 said he. * They are as 


»5 

if they were bitten by the tarantula, 
they have no idea of the dolce far 
menu —they are always on the move. 
They don't understand the siesta. 
Ah I who can say where an English¬ 
man's wanderings will end ? They 
may not come back for a week, but 
they have left all their heavy baggage, 
and they have kept on my rooms. 
Milord Versl^e, he is very rich and a 
great signor in his own country ? ” 

11 Yes,’’ retorted Chisel, M but that’s 
no safeguard against a man coming 
to grief It’s a queer road that to 
Amalfi, so I hear , and, though they 
say such things don’t take place now, 
yet I’m told that there are a good 
any of your people who were ‘out’ 
in the troublous times who have taken 
to the mountains ” 

“ The saints forbid, signor ! w replied 
the landlord, crossing himself “ It is 
best not to talk of such people—they 
have both long ears and long arms ; 
but, even supposing there should be 
some of them about, they would never 
meddle with Englishmen, much less 
so large a party as Milord Verslee’s 
Ah'" he continued, looking round 
cautiously and lowering his voice, 
“ they are a great pest to the country, 
and interfere dreadfully with our 
business" • 

“ I dare say,” replied Chisel, quietly; 
“ I’ll call in to-morrow ” 

• Another day or two elapsed, and 
still Chisel could hear nothiijg^ of 
either his master or Sir Jasper’s party 
A shrewd, sharp, energetic man, sin¬ 
cerely attached to his master, he chafed 
terribly under this enforced inaction. 
Suddenly an idea struck him he was 
no good here, he could hit upon no 
clue which afforded a possibility of 
tracing his master As for the police, 
if they acted at alt they would act in 
their own way and at their own time. 
He would follow Sir Jasper to Amalfi 
The carriages had been taken from 
the hotel, and would be therefore 
easily traced along the road. By that 
means he would either Bud Sir Jasper 
and his party or discover what had 
become of them. An excellent plan, 
but with one very serious drawback, 
which it was impossible that Chisel 
could conjecture It was simply this: 
Chisel is bent on tracking Sir JaSpef, 
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whilst, unknown to him, the police are 
dogging his own steps Should Chisel 
be successful in his search the trail 
must inevitably lead him into the 
midst of Patroceni’s band with the 
gendarmes on his trade, and this is 
likely to render the position of the 
captives extremely hazardous 

However, all this was of course out¬ 
side the ken of Chisel That faith¬ 
ful servitor made speedy arrangements 
for hiring a hack, ana with a light 
valise strapped at the back of his 
saddle started forth on the road to 
Amalfi Inhumes at Pompeii of course 
speedily elicited the fact that Sir 
Jasper’s party hat passed through 
three days before on the way to 
Amalfi 

“ Yes,” said the hostess, “ we ex¬ 
pected them back the day before 
yesterday, but of course ladies and 
gentlemen on their pleasure do not tie 
themselves down to time They pro¬ 
bably found the sea-breezes and. lull- 
scenery of Amalfi so much to their 
taste that they stayed on there, or 
perhaps they made excursions from 
there in some other direction There 
was no saying what an Englishman 
would not do in that way So Chisel, 
having refreshed himself, and finding 
there was no more information to be 
» gathered from his hostess, once more 
swung himself into the saddle and ( 
resumed^ his journey It was often 
dorttpbut it was a very long stage to 
pull through to Amalfi in one day 
Chisel, who was versatile in his accom¬ 
plishments, was a fair horseman, and 
consequently proceeded leisurely on 
his way, so as to save his hofse as 
much as possible. 

i He had ascertained that Sir Jasper 
and his party had passed, but nothing 
had been seen of them since, although 
they had spoken of their intention of 
stoppmg for some hours, if not for the 
nightj at the little mn on their return. 
Nothing much was to be made of thi9 
information, and Chisel pushed on in 
the direction of Amalfi. He had not 
gone far before he perceived two 
carriages coming towards him Now 
carnages are scarce on that road, aod 
it struck Chisel as rather singular that 
there should be two evidently travel" 
ling m company, and as they drew 


near he noticed that they were both 
empty Then it struck him that these 
were probably the carriages that had 
conveyed Sir Jasper and his party, and 
the drivers would be able at all events 
to tell him where they had left their 
employers But this was precisely 
what they could not or would cot do ; 
they either did not or pretended not to 
understand the questions put to them ; 
and Chisel was about to abandon his 
inquiries in despair when another 
horseman came up, and joined in the 
questioning of the driver^ with the 
readiest good-nature 1 l£e spoke a 
little English, and his appearance 
evidently disconcerted the drivers 
He spoke as a man hdving authority, 
and, though Chisel did not understand 
what he said, he could see that he was 
listened to wiLh great deference 

“Ah,” he said, “you are the drivers 
who took the English lord off to 
Amalfi ? Not a bit of use your deny¬ 
ing it, because I know you both, and 
saw you start This gentleman is 
desirous of knowing where you left 
those ladies and gentlemen Well, 
that is a question very easy to 
answer , you have only to say and 
then he would be satisfied” 

But this apparently was not so easy 
The dnveis stammered, and when 
pressed gave most evasive aqd 
equivocal answers , but this only 
whetted the curiosity of the police- 
agent, for such he was Had the 
drivers lied glibly, the police-agent 
would have troubled his head no fur¬ 
ther about the matter His object was 
never to let Chisel out of his sight 
Holding the theory that the luckless 
Chisel had done his master to death, 
he persistently tracked him, in order 
to ^btain evidence of his crime, but 
the minute these drivers made a 
mystery of where they had left their 
employers he was determined to know, 
instead of the genial bonfwmte with 
which he first commenced his in¬ 
quiries, be assumed a mare minatory 
tone, and said sharply, “No non¬ 
sense 1 You know perfectly well who 
1 am, answer me directly What 
have you dotie with the English people 
yon drove from Naples ?” 

The feces of the Unfortunate drivers 
Were a study. Consternation waS 
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depicted on then countenances. On 
the one side stood the vengeance of 
the bngands, on the Other the re¬ 
tribution which followed any trifling 
with the police. M. Leroux was a 
Frenchman, And regarded as one of 
the most astute and determined 
police-agents whom the Government 
had in their employ, but after a little 
hesitation the drivers remembered 
that they were coming away from 
brigands, whilst they were going 
straight into the jaws of the police, 
and, therefore, no little to Lerout's 
astonishment, made a full confession 
of wliat hair befallen Sir Jasper and 
his party ^ 

“ I can now tell you what you want 
to know, signor,” said the police- 
agent “ The English milord and his 
party have fallen into the hands of 
brigands It is perfectly useless for 
you 'to endeavour to trace them, and, 
between you and me, this road is by 
no means safe to travel further I 
know the habits of these gentry, and it 
is in Naples we shall next hear tidings 
of them ” 

Chisel pondered for a few seconds 
over the stranger's remarks, and then 
followed his advice and turned his 
horse about 


CHAPTER XXV 

REAPPEARANCE OF GIOVANNI 

A RUEFUL sight was Jackson pacfhg 
the platform in a despair half comic, half 
pathetic The sun had just sunk belgw 
the trees, and that pompous^ servitor 
was feebly wondering where he was to 
lay hts head. 

“Thomas Jackson," he murmured 
to himself, “you’re a mah as has 
always done your duty by your em- 

^ s No one cam ever say as the 
deys 3 wine wasn’t properly hut- 
lered No one can say as the Wrotts- 
lcy plate wasn’t properly cleaned j 


*» 

and as for the lamps, and boots, and 
shoes, no one can say as Thomas 
Jackson didn’t see that the juniors did 
their duty by them; but such a 
position for an upper servant to be 
placed in I never did see Bed 1 the 
savages don’t seem to know what 
such a thing is Hot water 1 well, 
they don’t trouble that much, either 
hot or cold, either inside or out 
And drink 1—no butler that ever lived 
could Gil glasses fast enough for such 
a set of sponges as these It seems 
to me there is a sort of game of cross- 
piirposes going on , what with all this 
confidential talk at a time the fat’ll be 
in the fire, and the last of the Jacksons 
become the tenant of a grave amongst 
wild beasts in a foreign land Pretty 
thing this to happen to a man who’s 
made his responses regular in Wrotts- 
ley church for the last thirty years No 
tombstone to mark the spot for inquir¬ 
ing friends and record my virtues I 
should like to have had it writ up that 
his claret was always warm, and his 
champagne cold , but I suppose that’s 
not quite the thing for an elegy Mercy 
on me, who’s this ?” 

Jackson's steps by this time had 
carried him to the edge of the wood, 
and from the woot^ slowly emerged a 
man with livid face and eyes that still 
burnt with the but half subdued light 
of fever His head was swathed in 
bandages, and he bore the appearance 
of one who had gazed far throug^Ahe 
portals of the tomb He looked about 
nun in a sort of timid, unnerved way, 
as if in search of some one, and had 
not proceeded far before he was hailed 
by one of the brigands who was idly 
smoking on the grass 

“ Ah, Giovanni I—what 1 yon are 
about again ? It’s not many who re¬ 
cover from his Excellency’s handwrit¬ 
ing Your headpiece must be stronger 
built than those of most of us to have 
stood such a blow as I saw dealt you. 
Santo Diavolo | it would have killed 
an ox '" 

“ I have been as near death as a 
man can go and Live. My brain 
racks yet," replied Giovanni, in a low 
quivering voice H My knees shake, 
and I don’t think I shall ever be a man 
again," and as he spoke the broken- 
down bandit sqnk op the turf topside 
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his comrade 41 And Matteo, M he ex¬ 
claimed, while a savage gleam shot 
from his dark eyes, “ 1 suppose he has 
been handsomely rewarded ? Is he 
still here?" 

Pietro, for he happened to be the 
man Giovanni had addressed, eyed 
him narrowly for some seconds before 
he answered 

“ You had best be careful what you 
do in that matter—I can see revenge 
in your face, but mind, I have no fancy 
any more than the rest of us to find 
our lives lnieopardy in order that you 
may pay off a grudge against Matteo." 

“No, no,® interposed the other, 
nervously “ I’ll true to my oath, 
never fear, but that, Pietro, doesn't 
forbid that I should settle my quarrel 
with Matteo in my own way Thai’s 
not against mountain law " 

“ I’m not sure," replied the other 
“You can never keep the wine-cup 
from your lips, and when you get drunk 
on service your tongue runs riot and 
you endanger the whole of us Matteo 
was nght to let the chief know ” 

"It was a dog's trick," retorted 
Giovanni, sullenly "Ibere was no 
harm done, and he might have spared 
an old comrade That I'm not be¬ 
neath the turf is po thanks to him , 
and do you think I’ll leave a debt like 
this unpaid ?" 

“If you're guided by me you will 
If you endanger the rest of us, remem- 
bewafaere will be a score and more 
daggers at your throat Moreover, I 
should doubt whether his Excellency 
doesn’t value Matteo’s brains higher 
than your brute strength ” 

“ Ha f I am not to strike back," re¬ 
plied Giovanni, in tones which, though 
low, were pregnant with concentrated 
hate “You say nght, Pietro, it is 
strength against brains. Matteo has 
reft me of my strength ; let him take 
heed that I, in my turn, don’t still his 
scheming brain for ever ” 

Once more Pietro looked at him 
curiously 

“Yes, you are dangerous,” he said 
41 If 1 were Matteo I should deem it a 
misfortune that his Excellency did not 
strike a tnfle harder; but remember, 
if you involve the common safety 1 
will kill you with my own hand" 

44 A fortnight ago,” said the once 


brawny ruffian, as he gazed at his now 
shrunken limbs, “ana the man who 
talked of killing Giovanni would have 
felt be had no holiday task before him. 
Now I could not struggle with a child. 
Give me a pull at a vine-flask, for 
Heaven’s sake " 

“They have kept you short of liquor, 
no doubt, 11 replied Pietro^ with a criti¬ 
cal glance at his companion “ It’s ill 
feeding fevers on stuff like this,” and 
as he spoke the bandit rose, and, fish¬ 
ing a flask out of the little stream that 
trickled along the edge of the plateau 
on the side where the stents were 
pitched, proceeded to administer a 
cup of wine to hfs invalid companion 

44 Drink ' ’’ he exclaimed , “ it will 
do you good It will send the life¬ 
blood through your veins once more 
The fever has well-nigh left you, and 
your strength will come back.” 

The shattered bandit greedily 
drained the cup that was proffered 
him 

“That’s good stuff," said he, smack¬ 
ing his lips, “the first I’ve tasted 
since his Excellency struck me down 
up yonder Ha 1 it puts heart m a 
man, that Fill it again ” 

“ I will," replied Pietro ; “ but, 
remember, that’s the last, and is more 
than you can carry 11 

Pietro was right, for no sooner had 
he drained it than the enfeebled m r rfn 
sank back upon the heather, and drop¬ 
ped bff to slumber, like a child His 
comrade looked at him for a moment, 
and then threw a cloak over him, with 
more tenderness than could be ex¬ 
pected from the rough marauder he 
was 

44 There I ” he said, 44 sleep like that 
means health and strength. He wants 
the^wine now, but not too much—and 
wtib shall say what is Giovanni’s idea 
of enough?” 

pid Jackson from a little distance 
had watqhcd the colloquy between the 
brigands with breathless interest. 
He had taken it into his addled old 
head that he was living in an atmo¬ 
sphere of plot and intrigue, and that 
the whole party depended upon his 
alertness and vigilance. He could not 
understand m the least what the two 
men were saying; but he could com¬ 
prehend Giovanni's gleaming eyes and 
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vindictive expression, and drew Jus 
own conclusions 

“ If I only understood their lingo I* 
he muttered, mopping his brows; 
“but still, to a man Tike me, who’s 
spent his life wi studying faces to judge 
what their owners would take t it’s all 
clear as daylight That scoundrel 
with the bandages has got an all round 
face , he drinks all he comes across, 
with a preference for something short 
very frequently They don't stick at 
tntieSfJbat sort—specially in the lower 
orders Adiutler has great opportuni¬ 
ties I kn«v your generous port-wine 
face, and you¥ much calculating sherry- 
and-seltzer countenStice It’s the old 
story of the babes in the wood over 
again, and we’re the babes These 
two scoundrels were the villains of the 
fable, and that ruffian in the bandages 
was advocating the cutting our throats, 
while the other, I fancy, was for merely 
emptying our pockets Now, Thomas 
Jackson, you just pull yourself together, 
and think what’s best to be done 
You’ve got to pull the whole of ’em 
through, and it requires a man of 
gumption to do it, and you’re the only 
one of the lot that’s got any gumption 
You were the only one who had the 
presence of mind to call for the police 
when we were taken If they didn’t 
come it wasn’t your fault” 

^But the more Jackson puzzled his 
brain over the problem of escape the 
more intricate it became The old 
man, m fact, indulged in a very New¬ 
gate Calendar of bloodshed, and 
pictured deeds of violence that he was 
perfectly incapable of committing He 
gravely discussed within himself the 
advisability of knocking the sleeping 
brigand on the head, the garrulous, 
tender-hearted old man being as 
utterly wanting in the nerve requAite 
for the shedding of blood as a canary 
Then Jackson took it into Jus head 
that it was his duty to warn lus fellow- 
captives of their dangeT, and that they 
should all prepare to sell their lives 
dearly, and die like Englishmen. 
Then he reflected that this would not 
much better things; that if it was 
intended to put them to death there 
could be very little doubt about their 
captors carrying out their intentions. 
In fact, the more Jackson thought 
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about it the less he saw what was to 
be done. One thing was imperative, 
that it behoved him to keep nis eyes 
open, and watch over the interests of 
the party. 

Giovanni slept as if there had been no 
whit of exaggeration in his statement 
that he had been in the very jaws of 
death But for the rough though patient 
nursing of some of his comrades he had 
never recovered that terrible blow dealt 
by Patrocem’s pistol As the man 
progressed to convalescence one 
curious thing was noticeable he bore 
H fi grudge against the Count, who had 
so sternly rebuked his backsliding, but 
cherished the fiercest animosity against 
"Matteo, who had brought that back¬ 
sliding to his Excellency’s knowledge 
During those fever-tossed nights, 
which were the first results of Patro- 
ceni’s cruel punishment, many a savage 
execration and fierce threat against 
Matteo fell from his parched lips , and 
Pietro, who had taken his turn in 
watching by his comrade's bedside, felt 
that those delirious words were likely 
to be made good should Giovanni re¬ 
cover 

Had there been any one conversant 
with all the complications of Patro- 
cem’s drama, they could have formed 
but one opinion of them—namely, that 
it is pretty sure to end tragically The 
Count himself is resolute to wring that 
•thirty thousand pounds out of his cap¬ 
tives Hammer ton is schdlnuag^to 
escape from the trap into which he has 
fallen Chisel, in his anxiety to dis¬ 
cover his master, bids fair to bring the 
gendarmes down on the brigands, and 
thereby endanger the lives of the whole 
party Giovanni, inhis fierce thirst to 
avenge himself upon Matteo, vs likely 
to draw the attention of the authorities 
also to the band, not from deliberately 
betTaying his comrades, but by some 
savage act of bloodshed that will ring 
through the country Matteo, al¬ 
though as thoroughly a bandit as any 
of them, spends but little time amongst 
the mountains He has small stomach 
for fighting) and likes not the crack of 
firearms or flash of steel; and he is, 
moreover, far more useful at the pa¬ 
vilion in the Villa del Reale than 
he would be amongst the wood$- 
Stationed in Naples, he is in a position 
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to obtain all sorts of information useful 
to the Count Patrocem’s band have 
only lately established themselves in 
the woods about Amalfi, and the 
travellers worth trapping', who leave 
Naples to visit that place, are not so 
numerous that they can afford to pass 
any over Matteo enjoys great facili¬ 
ties for obtaining information on the 
subject of tourists' intentions, and this 
he at once transmits to the Count 
Then, again, the police are already in 
possession of the story of Sir Jasper’s 
abduction , and, what is more, the dis¬ 
covery has been made by Lcroux, the 
most energetic agent amongst them 
Patroceni may be To n to shed blood in 
the present instance, ruthless as he has 
been at times in that matter when it 
has served his purpose , but he is likely 
ere long to find himself so placed that 
it will be unavoidable Lastly, we have 
old Jackson thinking that it behoves 
him to interfere in an affair that he 
doesn’t understand Much misery and 
loss of life have often been brought 
about by stupidity An obstinate 
numskull has many a time set the 
world by the ears. 

Swelling with importance at his 
imaginary discovery, and stillkeeping 
an eye upon the sleeping bandit, Jack- 
son continues to turn over in his mind 
> to whom he had better confide the 
result of the conversation he has over-, 
h eard— yhether he had better inform 
M7"Tjlanfield or Captain Hammer ton 
of the position in which they stand, 
for Jackson, by this time, has worked 
himself up to a belief tliat their fate 
trembles in the balance, and has in a 
hazy way come to the conclusion that 
they are only safe while their evil 
angel—in the form of Giovanni— 
sleeps He is fascinated by the 
recumbent brigand.and when Giovanni 
turns in his sleep the dew stands upon 
Jackson’s forehead The man is the 
very picture of the bandit as drawn in 
children’s story-books—big, scowling, 
with livid face and dark, glittering 
eyes; a black-browed, swarthy ruffian, 
such as might haunt a child’s dreams. 
Jackson lias no doubt that this is 
the Count’s right-hand man, and that 
when the cutting of throats is the 
business in hand Giovanni plays a 
prominent part m it. Jackson is fully 


convinced that the majority of the 
brigands have a natural taste for 
murderj and that, though Patroceni 
may protect them for a little, the hostile 
element will prevail sooner or later, 
and their lives be sacrificed, and in the 
opinion of Jackson that time is not far 
distant 


CHAPTER XXVI 

ENGLISH BRIGANDS 

In one of the small streets that run 
between Golden Square and Soho, a 
quaint debateable land in which the 
artisan and the adventurer live side by 
side, dwelt Mr George Bludd, a little 
slight, dark, hook-nosed man, of an 
age that no one could determine, and 
with a complexion that is only attained 
by rigid economy in the matter of 
ablution Mr Bludd was of Hebrew 
extraction, and would liave, doubtless, 
described himself as a sporting gentle¬ 
man In reality he was a vulture of 
the turf, a small bookmaker ever on 
the alert for robbery, and by no means 
particular m what shape it presented 
itself Not such a halo of romance 
about him as* there was about his 
Excellency Count Patroceni (he had 
been the accredited ambassador of a 
self-constituted government, which met 
with most practical dissolution at the 
ha^ds of the executioner), but they 
levied their taxes after the wont of 
their respective countries in pretty 
Similar fashion. 

As Patroceni always thought there 
was something to be wrung out of a 
man whom chance threw in any shape 
within bis power, so did Mr Bludd. 
Robert Coleman, the footman, who 
had been Hammerton’s confederate at 
Wrottsley, whose business it had been 
to remove those superfluous nines, 
after bidding adieu to the sluggish 
stream of country-house existence,had 
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come to town to dissipate the wages 
paid him by Hammerton in all the 
high revelry of music-halls and Metro¬ 
politan gate-money race-meetings 
At one or other of these fashionable 
resorts he hack made the acquaintance 
of Mr Bludd, who, having ascertained 
that he was the possessor of some 
ready-money, at once constituted him¬ 
self his friend and comrade He 
prompted him to back two or three 
piofitable winners at 'Windsor and 
Croy d o n^ Jje introduced him to one or 
two popularV* comics " at some of the 
lower musicyialls* and generally con¬ 
trived to impfcss tf^ex-footman that 
he was seeing life in real eainest, and 
that he was singulaily fortunate in 
having acquired the friendship of such 
a very knowing and agreeable gentle¬ 
man as Mr George Bludd Now Mr 
Bludd, while participating m the 
spending of Coleman’s money, did not 
fail to worm out of him his past 
history, and how he liad come by that 
money Like the Count, Mr Bludd 
saw a small gold-mine in this know 
ledge, and his way of availing himself 
of his knowledge was identical with 
the Count’s When Coleman’s funds 
ran short, it was Mr Bludd suggested 
to him the little game of thanta^e, 
which had so sadly disconcerted 
Hammerton The Captain, to his 
dKmay, discovered that his two con¬ 
federates in working Wheldrake's 
downfall were insatiable concerting 
their share of the plunder 'I he 
Count’s demand had been beyond his 
power to comply with , but for the 
silence of Coleman’s tdhgue he had 
paid by degrees no inconsiderable 
sum, and with the pleasant conviction 
that the ending of this black-mail was 
a matter beyond computation Ham- 
merton’s trip to the Continent had 
preserved him from the English 
bngands, but only to throw him irgo 
the hands of their Italian namesakes 
Mr Bludd’s rooms were of that class 
described in the stage directions of 
many a farce Scene “Apartments, 
poorly furnished-’* At the present 
moment, perhaps, a paraffin lamp and 
a bottle of gin were the two most 
noticeable objects on the rickety table 
by which the proprietor and his fnend, 
the ct-efcuant footman, were sealed. 


u And so, Robert, my boy, 700 * 1 % 
fairly aground, without a shot tn the 
locker ? You’ll have to apply again to 
your old banker Bless you, m& tear, 
we’ve been very tender with him , 
when you get a man under your thumb 
in this fashion he must expect to 
provide you with all the little luxuries 
of life " 

“ But I don’t know where he is, I 
tell you," rejoined Coleman, pettishly; 
“he never took the slightest notice 
of my last letter,” and Mr Coleman 
gulped down his gin-and-water in 
gloomy meditation 

“ Most ungentlemanly thing 1 11 
applied Bludd “By Jove, ma tear, 
it's absconding to avoid his liabilities [ 
We can’t submit to this sort of thing, 
Robert, no, no, we ain't such flats as 
that, eh, Robert ? ” 

" I've no more intention of letfcng 
him off than you have , but you must 
catch your hare before you can skin 
him " 

“Just so, and it may be easy to 
trace him Some of your old fellow- 
servants can give you his address, no 
doubt, and, if he is so rude as not to 
attend to letters, you’ll have to go and 
see lum, Robert ” 

“ What, me 9 I qever was in those 
foreign parts in my life Supposing I 
did know where he was, 1 could never 
find my way to him ’’ 

* “You're a little raw, ma tear," 
replied Bludd , 11 you don’t unaer-JiUffll 
the advanced locomotion of the present 
day Bless you 1 they’ll book you to 
all parts of the world from London and 
deliver you too You needn’t know 
anything about it or anything of the 
lingo when in doubt show your ticket, 
and they'll run you along somehow ” 

“ I must have money somehow," 
remarked Coleman, as he puffed 
savagely at the blackish cigar be was 
smoking 

“Ah, you remind me of a great 
friend of mitre. That was his very 
remark, 1 1 must have money. 1 He 
was a splendid fellow, and, when he 
said that, somebody had to suffer; 
but he earned it too far at last 4 
“ What do you mean ? ” inquired 
Coleman, impatiently. 

“ Well, the last time he was in such 
urgent want of it he got it as usual ; 
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but there was an old gentleman who 
was perverse enough to die under the 
pressure put upon him, and twelve 
pig-headed shopkeepers returned a 
verdict adverse to my friend” 

11 You don’t mean to say he 
murdered a man?” ejaculated Cole¬ 
man, quite aghast at the relation 

“ Of course not, the old gentleman 
was a nervous subject, and died pro¬ 
bably of heart-complaint My friend 
was so disgusted that he took off his 
hat to his fellow-creatures shortly 
afterwards " 

“And was-?” exclaimed Cote- 

man, excitedly 

“Nothing," inti.fposed Mr Bludd, 
quietly, “ but that don’t affect my 
regard for his memory 11 

“ He was hung, in short ? ” 

“ What’s the good of using coarse 
language 1 ” rejoined Mr Bludd, with 
a half-twinkle in his eye “ bay he 
met with a bad accident from insecure 
scaffolding ” 

So it was settled between this 
precious pair that Mr Coleman should 
then and there write to Jackson, the 
butler at Wrottsley, and endeavour 
to ascertain Captain Hammer ton’s 
address That he got no reply to that 
letter was a mattes of course , but he 
very soon ascertained that the Cap¬ 
tain was travelling with Sir Jasper on 
the Continent, and was not expectecji 
back tiu the autumn Moreover, he 
wfSPinformed that the party were con¬ 
stantly on the move, and were at pre¬ 
sent somewhere in Italy. Even Mr 
Bludd did not see exactly what was to 
be done under the circumstances As 
a curious instance of how simitar in 
their instincts are these vultures of 
society, the same idea at once occurred 
to Mr Bludd that bad presented itself 
to Patroceni, to wit—To whom was 
the information Coleman could give 
valuable? If further money was not 
to be wrung from Hammerton, the 
secret surely was saleable to the man 
who had suffered for his (Hammerton’s) 
crime But there, like the Count, he 
was checkmated by the fact that 
Wheldrake was no more accessible 
than the Captain, The great Mr 
Bludd was fain to confess at last that 
there was nothing to be done but 
wait. 


Now, a man who has abandoned 
himself to a life of debauchery, such as 
Coleman had led of late, loathes the 
idea of work, and needs fairly-lined 
pockets Wait I—that is just what he 
could not afford to do' He was not 
like his fnend Mr Bludd, who was 
never likely to want a living while 
foolish people traversed the earth. 
Mr Bludd was a past-master in the 
ari of preying on his neighbours, and 
had endless shifts and devices where¬ 
with to cozen the strangpr^Wno fell 
into his clutches ; but Co ^manwas as 
yet a mere neophyte, moF’e likely to be 
shorn than to brj^g home wool, should 
he betake himself to predatory 
practices 

And so a thing came about which 
has some little influence on this his¬ 
tory Coleman and his friend Bludd 
laid themselves out to perform the 
confidence trick, a description of 
which is almost superfluous, familiar 
as it must be to all readers of the 
daily papers 

Bludd was a very little while before 
lie picked up his green-gosling Then 
came the usual exposure of flash notes 
on his part, and the time-honoured 
story of ins having a thousand pounds 
left him to dispose of in chanty At 
this juncture Coleman, of course, turns 
up with five hundred pounds in flqsli 
notes intrusted to him to start^i. 
deserving man in business The usual 
result followed—exchange of pocket- 
books , and the one man remained in 
the room to show his implicit con¬ 
fidence while, the other took a short 
stroll with his pocket-book Of course, 
things terminated in the usual way, 
it came to Bludd and Coleman’s turn 
at last to take their short stroll with 
th£ gosling’s pocket-book. Needless 
to say, they forgot to stroll back 
again So far fortune bad favoured 
the sparrows , but one, alas ! was no 
genmherLondon sparrow. The gosling 
got tired of waiting ; the gosling got 
wrathful, as men will when they have 
lost their money and been made fools 
of to boot Sad to say, he lost con¬ 
fidence and invoked the aid of the 
police. Mr. Bludd vanished with the 
rapidity of a fraudulent bank director 
Mr. Coleman, easy man, continued to 
frequent his usual haunts, and found 
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himself tun in by the authorities be¬ 
fore forty-eight hours were over his 
head It was the old sequel—six 
month’s imprisonment to the neophyte 
who had fallen into the toils, and deep 
regret on the**part of the magistrate 
that his companion did not stand 
beside him in the dock. 


1 

\ ^ 

CHAPTER XXVII 

'FOR MAUDE'S SAKE* 

Captain Hammerton might be 
extravagant, might be untruthful, and 
might possibly have many other faults 
to boot, but there was one thing no 
man could accuse him of neglecting, 
and that was his own interest It was 
quite clear to him, and he was not 
without warrant in drawing such con¬ 
clusion, that no life amongst them all 
was in such hazard He had taken 
it into his head that Wheldrake had 
acquired great influence over the 
bandit chief He could not stoop 
Wsolicit the intercession of the man 
whom he had so grossly wronged^but, 
for all that, Hammerton did not see 
why he should not utilise Wheldrake's 
interest by a side-wind He had 
paved the way for all this He had 
promised that Maude should have an 
interview with Wheldrake, and she 
stood pretty well pledged to interfere 
in his behalf Good < that was not 
difficult, and he would take very gqpd 
care it was done at once A line to 
Wheldrake to say that Maude wished 
to see him was little likely to lask 
attention and some one to cgmvey it 
was not difficult to find 

Wheldrake wag sitting on his bed 
preparatory to turning in for a few 
hours' sleep* He knew.he had a 
tedious tourney before him, and the 
quicker he could compass U the mote 
quickly would those very dear to him 
be rescued from a situation of dis¬ 
comfort and suspense- Like a pru¬ 


dent man Cynl was anxious to hus¬ 
band his resources and take rest 
whilst he could- But he was strangely 
wakeful; the prospect of clearing his 
name and the knowledge that his 
pen-less Maude was in the hands of 
Patrocem and his crew had banished 
sleep from hts eyelids It was all 
very well, the Count chose to play 
the bon diabU just now, but he knew 
that he could be ruthless as a 
maddened tiger when crossed He 
recalled the unsparing punishment 
meted out to Giovanni but a few days 
bdck, and recognised that any inter¬ 
vention of the police would place them 
idl in imminent danger of their lives 
He reflected that, though a stray 
'traveller like himself might be kid¬ 
napped without attracting much 
attention, the disappearance of such 
a party as Sir Jasper's would be 
speedily brought to the notice of the 
authorities, and the English Consul 
would insist on their acting with 
promptitude and vigour This was 
the great danger those he left behind 
him would run, that the gendarmes 
might be on the track of the band 
before he could reach Naples to warn 
them not to interfere. He was mus¬ 
ing over all these things when one of 
the brigands, putting his head into 
the tent, held up a note and intimated 
that it was for the signor Wheldrake 
tore open the note, which v^s ina 
hand he did not recognise. 

“ Maude Eversley is extremely 
anxious to see you before you start 
If you retain any affection for her be 
at the hack of the hut in an hour 
She has something of importance to 
say to you." 

Retain any affection for her ! Was 
she not still all the world to him ? 
Meet her 1 of course he would, and he 
turned to convey that assurance to 
the bearer, but he had disappeared 
Wheldrake took out his watch, and, 
having glanced at it, laid it upon the 
bedj and awaited impatiently the 
expiration of the intervening time* 
Before his watch marked the Stroke of 
ten he was pacing restlessly up arid 
down in the rear of the hut. It was 
dark, for the moon had not nsen as 
vet Scarce a breath stirred the trees I 
it was a spot well fitted for a true 
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lover's meeting 1 WheMr&ke hud not 
long to wait, A few minutes and the 
form be knew well stole Found the but 
and advanced towards him, 

“My darling! 1 ' exclaimed Cyril, 
“1 am so pleased to meet you once 
again; M and he would fain have taken 
her in his arms, but the girl drew back 
and replied*— 

“Mr Wh el drake, I have sent for 
you in order to ask a favour at your 
hands ” 

Cynl shrank back aghast This 
cold response to his passionate speech 
was like a shower-bath, and it was in 
very different tone* that lie responded 

“ Anything 1 can do to oblige Miss 
Eversley she knows 1 shall be only 
too happy to attend to at once” 1 
„ It was, what is so common in this 
world, a case of misconception He 
had never written or let her hear of 
him in any way, and she mistrusted 
her hold on his regard On the other 
band, her “ Mr Wheldrake ” and 
rejection of his embrace confirmed 
him in the idea that she had thoroughly 
put him away from her favour, and 
gave confirmation to the report that she 
was now engaged to her cousin A 
terrible scoundrel this latter in Whel- 
drake’S estimation < but he knew that 
it is not always the true knights who 
► prove attractive to a lady's eyes 

“I am given to understand,” sait^ 
Maude,*" that you have considerable 
irfWfest with Count Fatroceni ” 

“You have been misinformed, Miss 
Eversley,” rejoined Cyril “ I met him 
for the first time at Hamburg last 
year, met him again at Wrottsley, as 
you know. You saw what passed 
between us there. Is it likely I am 
his friend,or have influence over him? 

I am b is prisoner, like yourselves The 
man to foe is a mystery. He was the 
prominent worker of my rain, and yet 
he undoubtedly seems kindly deposed 
towards foe since 1 have been-in his 
hands. But that IS a very different 
thing from’ having interest with him. , 
I, as you h$v& doubtless heard, , am 
going as the accredited ambassador 

td negotw,teTof our ransom f but that) 
again, you probably Jradw,. was the 
mem tuck or fei-dtawing. 
pteasam thought to thiriktbat r ealty 
your Bmtf ra tny handr-^ibat atey 


prudence on my part may jeopardise 
them.” 

“You must not suppose that ws 
could wish our case in other hands. 
We all know how thoroughly we can 
rely Upon your management You 
underrate your influence with Count 
Fatroceni, Mr Wheldrake. [ am given 
to understand, curious as it may seem 
to you, that he is much prepossessed 
in your favour * 

“ What 1 The man who you your¬ 
self heard proclaim me^siUSu and 
blackleg at Wrottsley fe Absurd 1 
The Count is cruel r and*£apricious, if 

I know anything .-of his nature He 
treats his prisoners as the cat does 
the mouse within its claws ” 

“ You may be right,” rejoined Maude 

II You have had greater opportunities 
and are far more capable than myself 
of forming an opinion , but that only 
makes it more imperative that you 
should use your influence, if influence 
you have You are friendly with my 
cousin,” 

“He took part against me in my 
hour of need,” returned Wheldrake, 
sternly 

“ So did my father,” returned Maude, 
in tones which shook a little “The 


appearances which misled the one 
might well mislead the other. 1 ' 

Wheldrake started as if stung 
Where was the wild, generous con¬ 
fidence of the girl who scorned to 
believe aught against the fair fame of 
her lover ? 

“1 am only too anxious to obey 
Miss Everslev’s behests rf within my 
power,” replied Wheldrake, with studied 
politeness 

The girl drew herself up proudly, 
and it Was almost imperiously that she 
retimed, “ I should nave thought an 
innate sense of justice and natural 
compassion would have prompted you 
jOfluccpur a fellow-creature ip danger, 
even if fte had m$de the mistake of 
once judging you harshly. My cousin 
Fred Hammerum, you know, is in 
imminent danger here. Out capricious 
captpr has habited a dislike of him 
even a# ' he haeshpwn a kindly mehfl- 
atidn towards ymuselfi 1 * 

have haa httie, ! might sty no, 
opportunity of forming an opinion on 
tWpmtiy* he replied, coldly* “ I 
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only know that ha was the Count** 
friend, that it was he originally who 
introduced him to all of us, that it was 
at Captain Hammerton’s suggestion 
Sir Jasper asked him to Wrdttsley, 
and that what he brought that foul 
charge against myself it was Captain 
Haimnerton who sided with him and 
put his word before mine as worthy of 
credence." 

“You must not be too hard upon 
Fred for that 1 " she cried, vehemently. 
“Reifichravzthat he had known the 
Count tongel than he had you , that, 
called on tff decide in such hurried 
fashion, he might nfgll stand up for 
the loyalty of his friend He did not 
know what Patroceni was m those 
times " 

Wheldrake remained silent for some 
little t'ine after Maude’s speech. 
There could be no doubt about it, the 
opinion of the world had proved too 
strong for her, and she had thrust him 
from her heart 

“ I have no wish to be hard upon 
Hammerton,” he said at length, 
“though he was not very lenient to 
me But I am still quite in the dark. 
What is it, Mis 9 Eversley, you want 
me to do ? * 

“Save my cousin’s life* 1 know it 
rests within your power A strong 
remonstrance from you, before you 
scan on your journey, will stay 
Fatroceni’s coward hand," cried 
Maude, excitedly * 

“ Hush, Miss Eversley, pray restrain 
yourself," interposed Wheldrake, in a 
low voice “We shall rouse the whole 
camp, and no good can iome of that 
1 have told you before that you are 
much mistaken concerning my in¬ 
fluence over Patroceni- Never mind 
that, we will suppose that you age 
right. Do you care very much for 
Captain Hammerton?" 

“ One usually loves one'* own flesji 
and blood** she retorted, tardy, 
have been brought up with Frad, and 
that I love hire dearly is, l suppose, 
nothing astounding,* 

“ Ah, yes, I had forgotten," hd 
retorted, coldly, fyfo^ugh consulship 
» not always of » warm a growth, 
Never mutd. HammertonV bfe is 
matter of deep moment to you* I, can - 
promise but Uttfo j Still, if the chapce 


comes to me, to save ft, 1 pledge you 
my honour it shall be done. 

“ Farewell, bon voyage, and good 
luck," said Maude, as she extended 
her hand, which Wheldrake barely 
touched; and then the young lady 
flew rapidly back to the hut, and* 
burying her head on her pillow, cried 
her eyes out. 

“ Save that hound l * muttered 
Wheldrake, as he walked back to his 
tent “ Well, if she wills it, so must it 
be. I'd chance my life to save a 
canary she cared about any time But, 
hta life safe, she shall know the whole 
story, and decide whether he is better 
tl^an the banned man she has rejected.* 


CHAPTER XXVI|1 

WHELDRAKE FULFILS HIS^PRQMISE 

[ 

Darkness reigned over the camp, 
and its denizens were for the most part 
locked in slumber Wheldrake lay 
stretched upon his bed without the 
faintest inclination to close his eyes 
fi was bitter to think that thiP r yri to 
whom he had given all the passiouaftT 
love of his being, had ceased to care 
for him. Yes, he would do it t do it 
for her sake. It might or might not 
come off, but that he was risking his 
life in either case he could not m the 
least disguise from himself—his life 
more m danger perhaps should he 
succeed in foe daring attempt he. 
meditated. Patroceni and his gang 
were men who stood no nonsense, ana 
it was very likely that short shrift 
would be his when hd was detectedj 
and Hammerton—Vta* to it certain 
extent he must deceive even him; for 
very manhood Hammerton would 
dcdi&e to accede toh« scheme other¬ 
wise- A man may be agreat scoundrel* 
but no Cur ,* and, though \VheJdtatfo 
regarded Feed Hatnittertop a» f liar', 
Uacklegjhnd viaam, pt evepbdriey«r 
doubtedhis courage, now foe<jue$tu?j“ 
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was when should he commence pro¬ 
ceedings Gian field and Hamtnerton 
had fared no better than old Jackson 
in their bedroom accommodation, 
like him they had the turf for a couch, 
the sky for a coverlet Still, Whel- 
drake knew pretty well where they 
were stretched , not so close together, 
he had noticed while waiting to keep 
his appointment with Maude, but it 
would be possible to wake the one 
without disturbing the other Although 
there was no doubt about there being 
several sentnes round the fringe of the 
wood—their eternal cigarettes gleam¬ 
ing like fire-flies proved that only t&o 
conclusively—thew* men made no 
attempt to interfere with the move¬ 
ments of the prisoners within their ( 
cordon Wheldrake rose and stepped' 
cautiously out into the darkness of the 
summer night All was still save the 
faint sigh of the breeze through the 
trees He listened long and attentively 
at the door of Patrocem’s tent, he 
even ventured to crouch down and 
steal his head under the bottom curtain 
The quiet, low, regular breathing of 
the sleeper completely reassured him 
Then he made ms way softly m the 
direction of the spot where he knew 
Hammerton had laid himself down 
Cautiously he made his way until he 
came to Hammerton, and, stooping 
down, placed his hand lightly on his 
shoulder c 

n?-H amfrierton would have sprung to 
his feet at once had not VVheldrake’s 
firm grasp restrained him 
“Hush I” he whispered, “not a 
word I Get up and follow me. Your 
life is in extreme danger " 

Hammerton rose without further 
comment, and quietly followed Whel- 
drake back into the tent. When they 
got within it, Cyril said coldly-^ 

“1 told you next time we played. 
Captain Hammerton, our lives would 
be the stake, little thinking my wild 
words would so soon come to pap*. I 
have little causejto love you, little cause 
to spare you, but I cannot see you 
murdered in cold blood. None of our 
lives are, 1 believe, in any jeopardy 
but yours. Patrocem, for reasons we 
have no time to go into, seems to 
have conceived a peculiar animosity 
to yourself, and you will be the victim 


should there be any hitch in the negoti¬ 
ations We must change places ” 

"We shall do nothing of the sort," 
said Hammerton, quietly, “ I don't 
for one instant admit the allegations 
that it has pleased Patrocem to make 
against myself I have been his dupe^ 
even more than you. I must pay the* 
penalty " 

“Nonsense, I tell you 1 am in no 
danger , you are 1 Don't think even 
now you won’t run a tremendous nsk 
1 will describe it to you, a nd yo u shall 
elect then whether or ^Q 1 you will 
attempt to escape . Youij escort is, or 
was to be, Sanni, the^ount’s right- 
hand man H«-" knows, as they all 
do, that I won the drawing of lots 
which decided who was to go into 
Naples about this ransom For the 
others, that this airangement has been 
changed will not, I think, seem very 
astonishing, to Sarini it probably 
would, for he is very much more in 
Patroceni’s confidence than any of the 
others- 1 should scarcely have sug¬ 
gested this change of parts to you if I 
had not heard that Sanni had to-day 
met with an accident That accident 
may prevent h^s being your escort" 

“ No, Wheldrake, 1 can hardly buy 
my life at your hands m this fashion 
Luck has ordained that you are to go 
to Naples—go" 

“ It shall be as you wish," returned 
Wheldrake, coolly “ You will run 
quite risk enough if you attempt my 
scheme ; if your nerve fails you don't 
try it,” he concluded, coldly 

The taunt stung Hammerton as it 
was intended to do He felt it was 
better to die in a daring attempt to 
escape than to go like a sheep to the 
shambles—the nsk tempted him as 
Cyril meant that it should He hesi¬ 
tated for a few minutes and then said, 

“ Mr Wheldrake, I am m your hands, 
you shall do what you deem best for 
myself and the rest of us.” 

“Goofl! then you will go?" rejoined 
Wheldrake. “There is a big cloak 
and a sombrero to slouch over your 
brows- Lie down on that bed j 1 shall 
be on the ground behind it. Let me 
speak for you in the first instance, and 
ir I find Sanni 19 to accompany you 
it is too risky to be attempted ; other¬ 
wise I believe my plan to be quite 
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feasible Remember this, I am doing 
my best to save your life at the 
bidding of one for whom I would risk 
fifty lives if I had them Be false to 
your trust, put a hair of her head or 
that of any of the rest of them in 
danger, and f will slay you with my 
own hand, wherever 1 find you, should 
I escape from the hands of Patroceni 
What wrong you have done me I 
pardon you ; but fail me now and you 
have an enemy wlio recks his life as 
nothing, and will be thoroughly un¬ 
sparing ■K?»his vengeance " 

“A tempting offer 1 ” sneered Ham- 
merton. "I ,risk*my life in attempt¬ 
ing to escapN-cbeace number one 
against me 1 make a relentless 
enemy if I bungle my mission—chance 
number two against me I only risk my 
life if I stay here Two to one against 
your scheme On the whole I think 
1 will remain ” 

“As you will One can only draw 
the bolts for a captive, if he's afraid 
to run the gauntlet of the warders one 
can do no more " 

“1 am not afraid," rejoined Ham- 
merton, fiercely, “ though I have no 
fancy to die if I can help it You’ll 
n&t see me blench if these beggars 
put me up for a target to-morrow” 

“ 1 have fulfilled my promise,” said 
Wheldrake, coldly, as he walked 
leisurely to the door of the tent, “ it 
lVior you to dtecide You may esti¬ 
mate your danger more correctly than 
I do, but I think it may go hard with 
you here.” 

He glanced out at the moon now 
visibly rising behind the^rees. “You 
have not much longer to make up 
your mind,” he remarked over his 
shoulder, “ the moon will top the 
cedars before half-an-hour is past, and 
that seems to be the signal-gun far 
all expeditions in this camp " 

Hammerton made no reply, but sat 
upon the bed plunged apparently in 
sullen reverie. Wheldrake ppid no 
» attention to him, but stood at the tent- 
door, apparently equally absorbed in 
his own thoughts 

“ They are stirring amongst the 
trees,” he remarked at last as he 
turned and walked slowly back into 
the tent “ Wrap yourself m the 
cloak* Pull the sombrero well over 


your brows, and he down upon the 
bed” 

For a minute or two Hammerton 
hesitated, and then without the slightest 
comment did what Wheldrake desired. 
An interval of ten minutes, mid then 
“Signor, signor'” was uttered in 
Sarim’s tones through the door of the 
tent “ It is time you were on the 
move ” 

“Hist!” whispered Wheldrake, as 
he laid his hand on Hammerton’s 
breast “ Let me speak to them and 
see how the land lies ” 

“Ah, signor I" said Sarini, as Whel- 
dfake appeared, “1 am so distressed 
that the fates forbid me to be your 
eecort I can but see you start, and 
bid you God-speed I twisted my 
*ancle crossing the stepping stones of 
the nvulet this afternoon—slipped on 
that treacherous centre-stone where 
the lichen grows so strongly—and, 
Corpo <h Baccko * my limb is no better 
to me at present than a wooden one " 

The man was walking with a stick 
and the assistance of one of his fellows. 

“ 1 regret, Signor Sanm, not to have 
the benefit of your guidance,” replied 
Wheldrake, courteously, “and more 
especially the misfortune that deprives 
me of it, but I have no doubt that 
you have selected a J perfectly efficient 
deputy ” 

Sanm shugged his shoulders, and 
sg.id quietly, “ Pietro will do his best, 
signor ” * 

“ I shall be ready for you in a few 
minutes,” Wheldrake replied, and 
turned back again into the tent 
“ Listen 1 ” he continued in a low voice, 
as he nipped Hammerton's arm, 
“ your chance has come ; don’t let 
your nerve fail you Keep your face 
well muffled against the raw air of the 
morning, and, above all, don't speak 
if you can help it, and then as briefly 
as possible** Here they are again— 
now." Hammerton rose quickly from 
the bed, and, as Wheldrake said 
aloud, “Quite ready, Signor Sanm,” 
stepped through the door of the 
tenL 

It was an*anxious moment fon 
Hammerton Who could Say that 
amongst the httle group outside might 
not be Patroceni to give some last 
instructions; but such fears proved 
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groundless, Sarini was there, leaning 
on a stick, and evidently in pain. He 
contented himself with bidding the 
supposed Wheldrake a brief adieu, 
and, handing him over to Pietro and 
three of his comrades, waved his hand 
as a signal for the party to proceed 
Two or three minutes, and they were 
through the sentnes, and rapidly 
threading their way through the 
wood. 

At the expiration of about ten 
minutes they stopped, and Pietro gave 
a low whistle, which was almost in¬ 
stantly replied to Another minute or 
two, and from amidst the trees tame's 
man leading a m 1 . 1 **, on the back of 
which was, apparently, a rude ambu¬ 
lance. Hammer ton gazed with no 
little astonishment at this addition to ' 
their number, and Pietro, after ex¬ 
changing a few words apparently with 
the occupant of the ambulance, gave 
the signal to proceed, and said— 

“ Ah! signor, it is only that poor 
devil Giovanni, who was near losing 
his life on your account You saw 
him struck down, and only he has a 
skull of granite there would have been 
only his burial to see about, but he’s 
come round. He wants nursing and 
better food than we can give him here 
to restore his strength Ah ! signor, 
his Excellency is merciless in his 
anger. He does not get in a passion 
like other men , but one would bp 
Wfth one possessed than with 

him ” 

Now this was, of course^ to a great 
extent incomprehensible to Hammer- 
ton He had never heard of Giovanni ; 
but it was clear that he was the vic¬ 
tim of the Count’s wrath, and had 
narrowly escaped with his life. That 
was a circumstance that did not much 
interest Hammerton; but these reve¬ 
lations of Patrocem's ruthless temper 
had a strange fascination for him, and, 
regardless of Wheldrake’s caution, he 
could not resist saying— 

“ You stand in great dread of his 
Excellency, apparently ?” 

“ I’ve chanced my life, like all of 
us, many a tube l but it would be all 
child's play to foiling under the ban of 
his Excellency, Signor, those who 
for fear of the authorities would turn 
against him, dnn’t know bun. Pd 


rather be a marked man by the police 
in all Europe than incur the chief’s 
displeasure. I’d feel safer in prison 
yonder," and he waved his hand, as 
Hammerton supposed, in the direction 
of Naples, “than know myself the 
object of his Excellences enmity ” 

They continued to push forward at 
a Tapid rate, and, as the sun got 
higher in the heavens, Hammerton 
felt his cloak oppressively warm. 
He threw it back, and Pietro ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Let me throw it on the"uiuie for 
you The signor will trtvel easier" 
Then, as he took the cl^iak from him, 
and the broad—viuylight disclosed 
Iiammerton’s identity, he ejaculated, 
“ Holy Virgin, it’s the other signor ' ” 

“ You were not told, then, by 
Sarini?” replied Hammerton, non¬ 
chalantly “ He would hardly think 
it worth mentioning It was settled 
among ourselves I should go after 
all." 

For a few moments Pietro looked 
puzzled, but then he reflected that 
Sanm had fetched Hammerton out of 
the tent, and handed the prisoner 
over to him It must be all right, 
besides, his orders were to lose no 
time in getting to the outskirts of 
Naples, where the prisoner was to 
be free to follow his own dictates 


CHAPTER XXIX 

0 THE GAME BEGINS 

Police-agent Leroux meanwhile 
highly delighted with his discovery j 
a case this after his own heart; his 
head against the chief of the banditti 
—an illiterate, ignorant robber, no 
doubt. why it was a case of a game 
between a rough provincial performer 
and a skilled artist I Capital I Bold, 
commonplace cut-throat tends in and 
demands ransom ; prisoners to lose 
their earn or lips if the money be not 
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forthcoming by date named by envoy 
entrusted with this marauding 

mountain kinglet’s commission , liv¬ 
ing like other royal but more recog¬ 
nised families on irregular taxation 
Clearly the business of police- 

agent Lcrotax was to outwit this 
bandit, and lay him and his crew by 
the heels as speedily as might be 
Leroux did not overlook the fact that 
he had a delicate affair to manipulate, 
a matter requiring infinite skill and 
finesse He had in the first instance 
to^ct Jasper and his party safely 
out of the bands of his abductors, and 
that without paying the ransom which 
he had no ddtaht jtypuld be placed upon 
them Secondly, police-agent Leroux 
was not as yet satisfied regarding Mr 
Chisel He could not decide as to i 
whether the valet was an innocent man 
or an exceeding crafty villain When 
Chisel suggested on their return 
journey to Naples that it might be his 
masLer had also fallen into the hands 
of the brigands, Leroux rather scoffed 
at the idea , but he had since come to 
the conclusion that that solution of 
Signor Wheldrake’s disappearance was 
very possible 

Police-agent Leroux was quite im- 

C atient for the next move of the enemy 
ntil their envoy arrived in Naples he 
felt he could do nothing He counted 
on getting the first news of Sir 
■Jasper's party from his bankers 
The bureau of the police the 
brigands’ messenger would, if* wise 
in his generation, naturally shun, any 
interference of the myrmidons of law 
being calculated to sjgn the death- 
warrant of those he had left behind 
him The Neapolitan police might 
be quite incompetent to deal with wit, 
but they had wide experience of the 
ways of brigandage, and thoroughly 
understood the customary usages of 
the craft Without the system of ran¬ 
som it would be a poor calling, m 
what Mr Wemnuck terms the “ port¬ 
able property, 0 earned by travellers 
in these days, would be poor recom¬ 
pense for the risk and hardships of 
the profession ; but that grand Old 
institution of the Middle Ages, the 
holding pnsoners to ransom, was 
extremely profitable; and, though a 
case so near Naples had been rare of 
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late, yet in more remote districts 
messieurs the brigands had given 
proof that they were not to be trifled 
with 

One morning police-agent Leroux 
was informed that the chief of the 
bureau desired to see him, and upon 
his repairing to that functionary’s 
cabinet he was addressed with— 

“ Well, Leroux, these scoundrels 
have spoken at last, but, if it hadn’t 
been for your judicious arrangement 
with the hcad-clerk of Toldi and Kratz, 

I fancy we should never have heard of 
it” 

• “Ah' they should be more liberal 
in the matter of salary to confidential 
jderks ’’ 

11 You had better go down with this 
note from me , tell them ”—and here 
the great man almost swelled with the 
importance of his position—“that 
nothing escapes the knowledge of the 
Neapolitan police that your orders are 
to be present at their next interview with 
this envoy from these scoundrels of the 
mountains, that we have made up 
Our nnnds to settle with these gentry 
and put an end to such a scandal so 
near the city You will, of course, 
take care to be disguised; make your¬ 
self up in any character that seems 
good to you " , 

“Very good, signor,’ 1 rejoined 
Leroux, “ your orders shall be attended 
to at once, and 1 shall, of course, re- 
'port to you as soon as possible. 
imbecile ’" he muttered to himsell as 
he left the room, “if I followed his 
instructions these English would never 
see their miserable island again. M 

Once in his own room, And Leroux’s 
spirits rose, like that supposititious 
war-horse which sniffs the battle 
from afar Disguise himself 1 Bah 1 
There was not much necessity for 
that; still it might simplify matters 
if he were to dress after the fashion of 
a banker’s clerk , perhaps it might be 
as well to conceal his identity j and 
working out a thing of this kind, he 
knew from experience that it was al¬ 
ways as well to keep yonr real personal 
appearance in the background as for 
as possible A police-agent like Sra 
actor, U simply not master of his pro¬ 
fession unless he can, so to speak, 
lump, after a few minutes’ preparation. 
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into a new skin. If he cannot make 
up so as to defy recognition he can 
never hope to achieve the first rank 
as a detective It is essential that 
an officer of this class should be pro¬ 
tean Child’s play all this to Leroux. 
False eyebrows, a wig, a few dashes of 
the pigments, a change of clothes, and 
he walked out into the street an elderly 
clerk of some business house, instead 
of the smart-looking police-agent, and 
made his way quietly down to the 
banking establishment of Toldi and 
Kratz 

The astonishment of the partners 
when Leroux sent in his note waa 
extreme Hammerton had requested 
them to keep his pr> ,ence in the city 
a profound secret, and more especially* 
from the police ; and the bankers were 
wondrously puzzled as to how on earth 
the police had learnt that Patroceni’s 
envoy had arrived in the city, for, 
thanks to Hammerton, Messrs Toldi 
and Kratz knew who the chief of the 
brigands was, a fact of which the 
police were as yet in ignorance It 
was awkward, very awkward , they 
had pledged their word to Captain 
Hammerton to communicate neither 
with the police nor the English 
Consul. Hammerton, despite every¬ 
thing that had gone before, was un¬ 
doubtedly desirous*of acting loyally 
k and doing his very best for the captives 
he had left behind him That any 
inte rferqpce of the police might prove < 
"tfSfcardous he thoroughly compre¬ 
hended, yet here was the very thing 
he was so anxious to guard against 
about to take place 

Signor Toldi remarked that it was 
very awkward, and Signor Kratz 
replied that it was very unfortunate, 
but no one ever dreamt of disputing 
the decrees of the police in Naples ; 
and so at last Signor Toldj gave orders 
that the bearer of the note was to be 
admitted, A few minutes and Leroux 
was ushered into the room, in appear¬ 
ance the facsimile of an old bankntg- 
clerk. The partners stared with con¬ 
siderable surprise at the new-comer; 
they had never experienced the visita-* 
tion of the police before, and their 
representative was so utterly unlike 
what they had expected. 

“ Perhaps you will take a chair," said 


Toldi, the senior partner, “ and explain 
a little more comprehensively what it 

is you wish, signor—signor-’'and 

then the banker took his double eye¬ 
glass out for the purpose of reading 
the agent’s card. 

“ Leroux,” interposed ■'‘hat gentle¬ 
man, quietly ; “ this case is in my 
hands, and the sooner I explain to you 
what I mean doing the better It can 
be told you in one word—Nothing. 
Vou will allow me just to hear what 
demands these gentlemen make, and 
we shall exercise our own di$cr«* on 
in dealing with them in futile, for the 
present we are quite ai /are it would be 
most injudicious onogr '5&rt to inter¬ 
fere” ^ 

41 But the ambassador of these 
, brigands is most desirous to keep his 
mission a secret as far as possible ” 

11 He is, of course, one of the 
pnsoneis themselves, released to 
negotiate for the freedom of his com¬ 
panions Nothing is easier than for 
me to be present when he arrives He 
has come to you for a large sum of 
money Well, I am Signor Stein, the 
money-lender, who proposes to help 
you in raising the sum required if I see 
my way, but I naturally wish to under¬ 
stand the whole of a delicate trans¬ 
action like this If it is blundered I 
may find that 1 have parted with my 
money and that those to whom 1 look 
for payment are dead Emphatically-, 
there must be no interference of the 
police' I decline to advance a stiver 
if it is not carefully kept from their 
ears , they are quite as much bandits 
as the others, and will think, not of the 
lives of the captives, but how they can 
make most money " 

The bankers started at this touch of 
Leroux’s histrionic powers He had 
thrown hitnself at once into his 
assumed character, and was to all 
intents the shrewd business-like 
money-lender, anxious to do a profit¬ 
able stroke of business, if the risk 
were not^excessive. 

A smile of satisfaction crossed 
Leroux’s face at the astonishment of 
the partners It was an unfeigned 
compliment to his powers as an 
artist, and no man—least of alt a 
Frenchman — but would thoroughly 
appreciate that, “ You will do what I 
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want, I see When do you expect the 
bandits' emissary ? " 

“ Almost immediately," replied 
Signor Toldi; “ but do you know who 
you have against you ? Are you aware 
who this bandit chief is ? y 

44 Certainnot This to our know¬ 
ledge is the very first outrage per¬ 
petrated by the band in this neigh¬ 
bourhood I have no doubt we shall 
arrive at his name in a day or two, 
and find a very complete biography of 
him in our books ” 

4LVes ^ you’ll know his name well 
enough when you hear it," suddenly 
ejaculated Kratz* 41 You’ve got against 
you the mor^^gnng, most ruthless, 
and cleverest mantnat ever fate drove 
to the mountains,—a man of high birth, 
great abilities, and good education I, 
can speak with authority, for I have 
been in his hands, and am a poor 
man comparatively to this day in 
consequence ” 

“There is only one man in our 
annals answers that description," 
interposed Leroux, excitedly 44 Do 
you mean to say that it is Patroceni 
himself?" 

41 Yes I" almost screamed Kratz , 

44 the villain who wrung from me the 
hard earnings of years ” 

44 It’s a very sore subject with him, 
poor fellow ! " said Signor Toldi, in a 
low tone, to Leroux. 4 ‘ This Count 
« Patroceni, he says truly, well-nigh 
ruined him years ago" 

At this moment one of the tlerks 
entered with a card, and, after glancing 
at it, the banker gave orders to show 
the gentleman in 

“This Captain Hartlme^ton, ,, con¬ 
tinued Toldi, 44 is the prisoner the 
Count has released to treat for the 
ransom of his captives 11 

Another moment, and Hammerton 
enters He has been to his hotel, 
dressed, breakfasted, and washed all 
stain of travel from his person A 
good-looking, dashing ex-soldter, 
whom Leroux regards attentively. He 
greets the partner with easy assurance; 
but, at the sight of the police-agent, 
stops abruptly 

"The business Fife come about, 
Signor Toldi, is strictly private, as you 
know ’’ 

(< Most certainly ; hut it is absolutely 


necessary that we should take this 
gentleman into our confidence. Let 
me introduce you to Signor Stein— 
Herr Stein, 1 believe, 1 should say— 
the greatest financier we have in 
Naples When'it comes to raising 
such a sum as, I fear, you will require, 
it is absolutely necessary to have his 
assistance Now, Captain Hammer- 
ton, we will proceed to business You 
want a big sum of momey, and, under 
the circumstances, you want it as 
quickly as may be The first question 
is,briefly,howmuch must we endeavour 
to find ? ” 

a “ Thirty thousand pounds English," 
replied Hammerton, curtly, “and it’s 
no use thinking of a reduction of terms 
*We’ve tried all that Patroceni has 
ot us, like rats, in his trap He 
nows we can find that, and he means 
to have it before he releases Sir Jasper 
and the others " 

44 Thirty thousand pounds 1" gasped 
Toldi 

44 Thirty thousand pounds ! JI shrieked 
Kratz. 44 The bandit I ” 

“ Thirty thousand pounds," muttered 
Leroux to himself “A great man, 
this , a man worth playing against 
The boldness of the conception shows 
the greatness of the intelligence ” 

44 It sounds a big sum, continued 
Hammerton, 44 but it is useless to waste 
time in discussing what is long past 
discussion If you can’t find this sum 
•amongst you, tell me who e|se to go 
to As for who Sir Jasper EversUSy 
is, go to the British Consul, and he 
will satisfy you that he could find four 
times that amount in extremity , but 
remember every day—nay, every hour 
—is precious Fay for money raised 
off-hand in this manner we must, We 
are in your hands, gentlemen. I can 
only pray you to be moderate in your 
demands. What does the Signor 
Stein say?" 

“Might I ask the exact position of 
this gentleman's camp?" inquired 
Leroux, suavely. 

44 No,"rejoined Hammerton,sharply, 
“ I am pledged to give no information 
on that point to any one, and there 
are five lives dependent upon my 
silence. What matters it to you where 
my friends are in durance ? Can yon, 
and will you, assist to find this money?" 
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41 1 apologise, signor, for my indis¬ 
cretion,” replied Leroux, rising. 11 1 
will leave you to talk matters over with 
the Signors Toldi and Kratz, whom I 
feel quite sure may assure you that the 
sum you require will be forthcoming " 
And so saying, Leroux shook hands 
with the partners, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE DISCOVERY 

The low twittering of the birds 
breaks the stillness of the camp as the 
first streaks of dawn appear above the 
trees heralding the rapidly approach¬ 
ing day If the birds deem it time to 
bestir themselves it apparently strikes 
nobody else that there is any necessity 
for it One or two of the brigands 
rolled themselves closer in their cloaks 
as they became conscious of the 
chilliness of daybreak The sun rose 
higher and higher in the heavens, and 
still the inmates of the camp showed 
no disposition to arouse themselves 
At length the stillness that rested upon 
the community was broken by a groan, 
Mud the^iutraged Jackson sat up in 
his lair That dreadfully discomposed 
old servitor was quite ready to declare 
that he had never closed an eye all 
night, that in no gentleman’s family 
that ever he'd seen had he known a 
case of an upper servant being called 
upon to sleep out on a grass-plat as if 
he were a dog. 

“ Sleep l ” he ejaculated, “ who could 
sleep, not knowing but what he’d 
find his windpipe slit before morning ? 
Safe so far,* he continued, passing his 
hand over his throat, “ but with that 
murdering scoundrel with the band¬ 
aged head thirsting for our blood, who 
can say how many hours more life there 
is left for us?" 

Old Jackson, ih reality, had slept 
the sleep of the seven sleepers, and 
trumpeted through the night-hours 
like a fog-horn. 


H No," he continued, “ I can’t be 
expected to keep such a terrible dis¬ 
covery to myself, it's more than any 
one man can carry on his mind, Mr 
Glanfield is the only one of them that’s 
got any gumption I suppose I'd 
better take him into my Confidence ” 

He rose as he spoke, and walked 
across to where Glanfield was sleeping 
tranquilly, and, shaking him by the 
shoulder, said, in a thick mysterious 
whisper— 

Mr Glanfield 1 Mr Glanfield 1 I've 
got something ternble to <cll yffu, 
sir " 

“ If that’s all you'v£ got to tell, you 
might just as well hen me have my 
sleep out Now then, what is it?” 

And then Jackson, in solemn tones, 
"and with many starts and neivous 
glances from side to side, unfolded his 
version of the conversation he had 
overheard between Pietro and Gio¬ 
vanni Glanfield listened to him in 
silence, and, when he had finished, 
said quietly— 

"You are one of the astutest men I 
know, Jackson Perhaps there isn't a 
better judge of weights ever saw the 
Heath , but you beat me this time 
altogether You don’t know one 
word of Italian—Pietro and Giovanni 
speak nothing else How the deuce 
did you know what they were talking 
about ? ’’ 

“ Mr Glanfield," replied Jackson, 4 
with ?n air of ineffable disdain, “ I 
saw it in their faces ” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Jackson } 
you’re seeing a lot, you know Strikes 
me you’re professing to understand 
faces a long way ahead of the rest of 
us ” 

41 Butlers always does, sir," replied 
old Jackson, pompously 41 It’s the 
practice they get, it’s the always 
studying what a gentleman will take, 
does it." 

4< c Oh, go away, you old fool,” replied 
Glanfield^ “ our Jives are in no manner 
of danger. Mr, Wheldrake must be 
Half-way to Naples by this j but if we 
ate to die it is not Pietro or Giovanni 
will decide upon our fate; that ques¬ 
tion is m the hands of Count Patro- 
ceni * 

Old Jackson deigned no reply— 
quite evident to him now that Mr. 
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Glanfield was not to be relied upon, 
and that the preservation of the whole 
party lay upon his shoulders alone 

Sir Jasper and the ladies were astir 
betimes Sleeping “ under the green¬ 
wood tree” qpay be all very well when 
you are used to it, but, let the 
weather be balmy as it may, it is apt 
to produce restless nights in the first 
instance Camp life is usually early, 
but on this occasion the visitors were 
afoot before their host 

“G ood-morning- Mr Glanfield,” 
exclaimed Mrs Fullerton, as she and 
Maude issued from their hut “ I 
never slept b etter, 1 declare Really, 
this picnickingTR the mountains is 
quite pleasant” 

“I don't know what you call plea¬ 
sant,” growled Sir Jasper “The 
Count calls it an al fresco hotel, and 
considering the bill it ought to be the 
very best in Europe I am bound to 
say the table is tidy, as far as it goes, 
and, by Jove 1 so it ought to be 1 " 

“Yes," rejoined Glanfield, slowly 
“ Patrocem’s got us in a tight corner, 
and there’s no getting out except at 
a heavy loss. Well, Sir Jasper, it’s 
happened to us often enough racing 
It’s no use making wry faces because 
you find yourself in the hole ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said old Jackson, 
who, with a face about the length of 
Oxford Street, cut into the conversa¬ 
tion “ Yes, ma’am, in the hole , and 
that's about where we shall find our¬ 
selves before twenty-four hours are 
past, as far as I can gather from these 
miscreants’ conversation May the 
grass grow lightly over our heads, as 
the poet says” 

“Go away, you old croaker,” re¬ 
joined Glanneld, sharply “ Don’t pay 
any attention to him, Mrs. Fullerton 
The old idiot has seen two of the Ixfrid 
disputing and gesticulating, probably 
about some pnvate quarrel of their 
own, and has jumped to the conoid 
sion that they were discussing what 
they shall do with us" 

“Where is Fred, Mr. Glanfield ?” 
suddenly exclaimed Maude, gazing 
round with a troubled expression on 
her countenance. 

“Hammerton? 1 don't know; I 

haven't seen him this morning. Here, 
Jackson, you know—you never dosed 


an eye all night What's become of 
Captain Hammerton? He slept not 
many yards from both of us Did you 
see him get up ? * 

“No, Mr Glanfield, I didn’t, and 
that’s the truth I was so absorbed 
in keeping my eye- ” i 

“ That will do , you were struck out 
of all events that required keeping 
your eyes open pretty early in life 1 
don’t suppose Hammerton is far off j 
in fact, our friends here take deuced 
good care that we shall none of us be 
very far off” 

“I wish I could see Fred *” ex¬ 
claimed Maude , " 1 feel rather uneasy 
about him ” 

• “ I assure you, to the best of my 
belief, Hammerton is all right He 
was sleeping some thirty yards off me 
when I saw him last ” 1 

“You have no cause to be alarmed, 
Maude,” said Sir Jasper “Fred's not ' 
far off, unless, by the way, he started 
early this morning for Naples. By 
the way, Glanfield, who did you settle 
should go there ? ” 

“No, unde,” cried Maude, “Fred 
is not gone to Naples Mr Whel- 
drake told me last night that he was 
to start for Naples at daybreak ” 

“ Wheldrake ' ” exclaimed Sir Jas¬ 
per, “what has he got to do with it? 
How came he here? You are raving, s 
child ” 

t “ Yes , Mr Wheldrake is, or rather 
was, here,” said Glanfield, "^quieti^ 
“Your daughter is not raving, Sir 
Jasper Wheldrake is a prisoner like 
ourselves At the Count’s bidding we 
cast lots as to who should be set free 
to negotiate about the ransom, it fell 
upon Cynl, and I trust he is now half¬ 
way to Naples ” 

“ I put myself in your hands, Glan¬ 
field, and I suppose you know best; 
but for a delicate mission, which must 
involve the handling of a very large 
sum of money, I should have hardly 
selected for my envoy a convicted 
card-sharper ” 

“ Oh 1 lather, father! ” cried Maude, 

“ Cynl is innocent, I swear ” 

11 I’ll pledge my life for Cyril’s loyalty 
on thisoccasion,"said Glanfield, sternly} 
“as I would for his innocence that 
night at Wrottsley.” 

“ It only shows, Mr. Glanfield, that 
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you are very much readier to pledge 
your life than can be deemed prudent." 

“ Dear me I u exclaimed Mrs Fuller¬ 
ton, "here comes that dreadful Count 
Only to think that such a nice gentle¬ 
manly, agreeable man could be a 
bandit ” 

“Very gentlemanly/’ growled Sir 

i as per "We gave him the best we 
ad at Wrottsley, and he strips us to 
the last feather the first time he has 
the opportunity " 

“ Good-moming, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,” said Patrocem, with a low bow 
"Mrs Fullerton, Miss EversLey, I 
trust you slept well, though the ac¬ 
commodation, I regrrt, 15 rougher than 
you are accustomed to Mr Glanfield, 
a night in the open is nothing for a 
sportsman like yourself Sir Jasper, 
they are preparing your breakfast If 
our mountain air has done its duty I 
know you will do your duty Try it ” 
As he finished, Patroceni’s dark eyes 
roved inquiringly over the party 
"Thank you, Count,” said Mrs 
Fullerton, haughtily “We slept very 
well, but we hardly dreamt that the 
hospitality of Wrottsley would be re¬ 
paid in this fashion.” 

“ Ah 1 life is full of changes, my 
dear madam Every turn of the 
kaleidoscope presents a fresh and un¬ 
expected combination, but,” continued 
Patrocem, "I don't see the Captain 
1 trust my dear friend Hammerton is, 
Vbt unwell ” 

" We have none of us seen him this 
morning,” said Glanfield, drily 
"Curious,” remarked the Count 
" Here, one of you,” he cried, raising 
his voice, and addressing a knot of 
two or three brigands, who were busy 
cooking by the edge of the plateau, 
"send Signor Sarini to me quickly." 

There was a silence of some minutes. 
It was evident that Patrocem was 

S uite as unprepared for Hammerton’s 
isappearance as the rest of them. 
The silence was broken at last by the 
appearance of Sanni, who limped 
slowly forward with the assistance of 
a stick. They could see that the 
Count expressed surprise at his lieu¬ 
tenant's crippled condition; and then 
a conversation passed between them 
so rapidly that Mrs. Fullerton, the 
Only one of the party with a fair know¬ 


ledge of Italian, was unable to follow 
it At its termination, with a low bow, 
the Count begged they would excuse 
him, as he had a little matter of busi¬ 
ness to attend to, and immediately 
strode across the plateau in the direc¬ 
tion of the tents, which it must be 
borne in mind were pitched upon the 
opposite side to that on which the hut 
stood He plunged into the first he 
came to He reappeared at the end 
of three or four minutes, and was 
followed by Cyril Wheldrake, the ipan, 
they all thought half-way to Naples 
"Wheldrake 1 ” burst from Glanfield's 
lips, “ something, I fear, has gone 
very much awry,”■ , T7eT w fnuttered, “ or 
else he wouldn’t be here” 

Patrocem, followed by Wheldrake, 

' once more rapidly approached them, 
and it was easy to see that the Count’s 
eyes gleamed with the angry light of 
an aroused tiger , the usual suave, 
half-mocking tones were changed into 
those of bitter sarcasm as he said— 

" Sir Jasper, you would, I presume, 
insist upon being master in your own 
house If a guest thought proper to 
overturn all your arrangements to 
gratify a whim of his own you would 
probably resent it If you held his 
life at your disposal it is possible you 
might take steps to prevent his ever 
interfering with plans of yours for the 
future. These gentlemen ”—and here 
Patrocem indicated Glanfield and"* 
Wheldrake—" have thought proper to 
meddle m my affairs I am not to 
blame if their lives pay the penalty for 
that interference” 

11 It is all my doing Glanfield had 
nothing to do with it—knew nothing 
of it Mine the fault, be mine the 
expiation,” said Wheldrake 

Maude stood with tear gemmed eyes 
and quivering mouth listening to this 
bitter altercation, and even Mrs. 
Fullerton’s laughing face, when she 
heard Patrocem’s bitter menace of 
retribution, became overcast 
11 Gallant and generous, Mr. Whel¬ 
drake, to the last,” rejoined the Count, 
in clear, cutting tones " Like many a 
better man, you will perchance die for 
interfering with things above your 
comprehension You have thought 
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lives of those you hold most dear to 
you, let alone your own, to a scoundrel 
in whose hands I decline to place 
mine or my comrades. Are you really 
so credulous as to suppose that the 
lot-drawing was a mere matter of 
chance ? Did you never hear of 
forcing a card? and do you suppose 
that forcing a straw is a bit more 
difficult? This fool, Sir Jasper, for 
some inscrutable reason, has sent 
Captain Hammcrton in his place, and 
launched two lives into eternity there¬ 
by Do you suppose a man with a 
price upon his head is going to trust 
it to such an'^uTwcrupulous robber as 
we all know Hammerton to be?" he 
continued, turning to Wheldrake 
“You know how he ruined you at 
Wrottsley , it was but the other night 
I showed you the trick of it 11 
Here his speech was interrupted by 
a slight gurgle, or hysterical sob, and 
Wheldrake was barely in time to catch 
Maude as she fell back insensible 
Mrs Fullerton also was in much too 
tearful a state to render assistance to 
her niece That lady had grasped two 
facts during Patrocem’s harangue, to 
wit, that she loved Glanfield dearly 
and that his life was in danger 

“ You surely, Count Patrocem, would 
never dare-" 

“ Dare 1 Let Sir Jasper ask the 
"records of the police-bureau what 
Patrocem has dared. Tears L” he 
continued, scornfully, as the baronet 
pointed in mute appeal to his weeping 
sister and senseless daughter "Tears 1 
Ah, I have seen too many in my time 
to be much moved by them now. 
Women must weep in time of trouble 
to do that and scrape lint is their 
destiny Listen, Mr Wheldrake 1 
was doing my best for you Now, let 

the precious blackguard you have 
loosed upon me threaten my safety, 
and I retreat into the mountains., at 
once I shall not further cumber 
myself with useless prisoners in a 
retreat I shall leave two corpses 
behind me, and two women to wail 
over them. Sir Jasper will be worth 
carrying along with iws ” 

“Coward 1* stud Wheldrake, “kill 
us if you will, but don't terrify our 
women beforehand/' 

“Let your trusted messenger but 


f lay the rdle he has done ever since 
have known him, and you may 
consider yourselves doomed men,* 
replied the Count, with a bitter sneer. 
“ Patrocem has ever kept his word for 
good or for evil His time has not yet 
come, and those who cross him are 
sure to make a bad end of it" 

“ We can die if needs must, Count,” 
replied Glanfield , “ most Englishmen 
can But there is many a turn-up in 
life, as you told us just now, and I’ve 
seen too many cracks whose victory 
was proclaimed at the half distance 
'die away to nothing before they 
reached the winning-post to funk yet. 
'The cards haven't run very much in 
your favour through life, or you 
wouldn't have to take to the highways 
in the autumn of it ’* 

The Count’s eyes flashed for a 
minute and his lips quivered with 
suppressed wrath at Glanfield’s sneer 
“ Good, Mr Glanfield 1 1 suppress a 
possible enemy ’ is a maxim men like 
myself should never forget Any 
arrangements you or Mr Wheldrake 
may wish to make for your lawyers’ 
consideration you’d best attend to. 
Captain Hammerton is a liar and a 
traitor , and, if our lives are menaced, 
depend upon it you are oh the thresh¬ 
old of the gravel" And after a 
satirical sweep of his sombrero to his 
prisoners the Count strode leisurely 
'back to his own tent ^ 


CHAPTER XXXI 

LEROUX HAS A GLASS WITH 
GIOVANNI 

When Pietro told Hammerton that 
they were moving Giovanni into 
Naples for better nursing and food 
than they could obtain for him in the 
mountains he said what he honestly* 
believed to be the truth. Giovanni, 
brooding over his wrongs, at huf 
culminated in one intense desire. 
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namely) to be revenged upon Matteo 
at all hazards. One of those fierce, 
sullen, vindictive natures, that, amongst 
the Latin races, so often lends itself 
to violent and sudden outbreaks, the 
narrow brain warped and intensified 
by habitual intemperance,—a danger¬ 
ous man this to have craving for your 
life, and reckless of the consequences 
of taking it It has been well said that 
the man, regardless of his own, ever 
carries that other man's life in his 
hand who has fallen under his dis¬ 
pleasure History has proved it 
again and again. Henry of Navarre, 
the first Duke of B’lckingham, and 
scores of others, fell easily under the 1 
hand of the assassin, taking no heed 
of himself 

Did Matteo but know it, there was 
never a life in the city of Naples in 
more extreme danger than his Had 
he gauged the savage temperament of 
the besotted ruffian who so often 
drowned his reason at the expense of 
his cellars he would have hesitated to 
testify against him It was true 
Patrocem stood no trifling amongst 
his followers, but for all that Gio¬ 
vanni’s lapse from the paths of 
sobriety had entailed no evil con¬ 
sequences Matteo, in the first flush 
v of his righteous wrath, had perhaps 
made the very worst of his old com¬ 
rade's £ase in reporting it to his r 
^Excellency But tnat Giovanni had 
survived the pitiless punishment meted 
out to him was sheer accident The 
thickness of their skulls has saved 
many men’s lives before now, as the 
density of their understandings has 
advanced many men in their way 
through life. A strong sense of 
humour, and a little cleverness, have 
marred many a promising career \ 
while steady, decorous dulness has 
slowly brought its fortunate possessor 
to the upper rung of the ladder, 
Giovanni, indeed, had thoroughly 
blinded hts old friend Pietro The 
latter had had his misgivings when 
Giovanni had uttered his threats and 
imprecations against the cause of his 
terrible punishment. But he showed 
ell the cunning of these slow-witted 
men in attaining the object he had set 
his heart on. For some days he 
craved querulously for httle luxuries 


that were beyond Pietro’s compass to 
obtain for him up there in the moun¬ 
tains , and Under this pretext Gio¬ 
vanni had attained the present goal of 
his desires, to wit, Naples, He was 
like the wounded cheetan, an animal 
that has no idea of abandoning the 
game because you score the first hiL 
“ Wound the cheetah,” say the Indian 
shikarees, “and you’ve got to see it 
out If you don’t kill him he means 
killing you” And it might perhaps 
have been better for Mattdo if the 
Count had pulled th^ trigger of his 
pistol that morning ins tead of deal¬ 
ing that merciless WfStiT with the butt 
of it 

Matteo, at the pavilion in the Villa 
del Reale, was attending to his duties 
as host, all eyes and ears as regarding 
any movement of the police—that he 
knew was his clear duty , whom his 
Excellency might send in to negotiate 
for the ransom he was as yet in ignor¬ 
ance about , possibly, indeed, they 
might not think it necessary to inform 
him whom the envoy was, and quick-' 
wittcd Matteo knew well that the 
better their envoy was doing his work 
the less likely he was to hear of his 

E resence in Naples Now Matteo 
new from experience that when the 
police got news of brigandage, and 
meant taking action, their preparations 
were usually the talk of the city 
After Naples had rung for some two 
or three days with rumours of what 
they would do, and where the outlaws 
were encamped, they usually departed 
with much parade to pounce upon 
their prey r only to discover that, 
thanks to timely warning, the brigands 
had taken their departure some hours 
beforehand, but on this occasion 
M4cteo had got to reckon with an 
officer trained tn the school of the Rue 

i frusalem, instead of one of the old 
loapolitan police-agents, to whom he 
was habituated. Leroux had not been 
brought up in a babbling school—it 
was more lus custom to keep his left 
hand in ignorance of what his right was 
about One of his axioms was that an 
agent of the police should be all eyes 
and eats, but could hardly be too 
reticent in the use of his tongue ; that 
his business was not to taut further 
than was necessary to encourage ether 
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people to do so, and that he ought to 
accustom himself to make mental 
notes of the most trivial occurrences 
that came under his notice. They 
Aught be of oo consequence, but it was 
surprising how very slight a circum¬ 
stance sometimes furnishes the clue to 
a great crime 

When Leroux got back to the 
bureau his first act was to hunt up 
Patroccni’s record—plenty to be read 
about his Excellency in the police 
archives, his biography therein extend¬ 
ing over thirty years, commencing with 
political offcrwhiyf when he was a boy 
of seventeen, and extending to the 
audacious brigandage of his latter 
dajs Two or three things struck# 
Leroux firstly, that there had been 
very much less pains taken to bring 
the Count to justice for robbery than 
had been taken to punish him for his 
political opinions Tampering with 
the purses and lives of the people was 
evidently matter of small importance 
in comparison with doubting the divine 
right of kings to have monopoly of 
that business, as well as the destinies 
of nations Next, how well Patro- 
cem was served, and what a very army 
of spies and devoted followers he must 
have 1 Such wondrous audacity and 
evasion of consequences was only 
possible by the most accurate inform¬ 
ation as to the movements of his 
enemies He recognised as h£ read 
that this man had iron nerves, great 
subtlety, and boundless resources , no 
common malefactor thiy, and one very 
ditficult to encompass within the 
meshes of the law It was clear that 
Patrocem in the kingdom of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies had been famous 
as Schinderhannes, the robber of ihe 
Rhine Leroux's pulses bounded 
This was to hunt high game I Count 
Patrocem was a man of higher marlf 
than it had ever fallen to his lot to fun 
down as yet As he pored sover the 
records Leroux was strengthened m 
his conclusion that it was no light task 
which lay before him. The capture of 
a man like the Count was attended by 
great difficulty and no little danger. 
Once let Leroux be suspected of such 
a design, and he knew that sharp eyes 
would watch his every movement He 
fell that his adversary's system of 


espionage was superior to his own, 
and moreover that his men were pro¬ 
bably pretty well known to the Count, 
while those to whom .the brigand chief 
looked for information were'perfectly 
unknown to him, Leroux. Not the 
man either, Patrocem, to stand the 
least upon tnfies The police-agent 
knew that—let it once be known that 
he devoted himself to hunting down 
the Count, he would be carrying his 
life in his hand. To do him justice 
that thought shot across his mind and 
*was gone, and he was far more afraid 
of being outwitted than of any mere 
a personal consequences He sat for 
some time after he had finished read¬ 
ing pondering how to begin the cam- 
aign Any open advance on the 
andits was, of course, quite out of the 
question Leroux thoroughly under¬ 
stood that would lead simply to the 
death of their prisoners, but by no 
means to the apprehension of the 
bandits themselves What he aimed 
at was only to be accomplished, he 
thought, by getting into communication 
with one of the band, it would be 
hazardous—very hazardous When 
you begin to deal in treachery you are 
apt to cut your fingers Leroux's ex¬ 
perience told him that in a gang of 
scoundrels some one or two were al¬ 
ways to be suborned But then again 
• traitors of this description *&re not 
very trustworthy, and it is quite 
posable they might accept his bribes, 
and yet betray him to their chief 
Nevertheless, Leroux had quite made 
up his mind that there was nothing to 
be done until he on his side could 
open communications of some sort 
with some of Patrocem's people, and 
how that was to be brought about he 
at present had no conception, unless 
to attempt it through Captain Ham- 
merton, as yet Leroux could think of 
no other channel. Still, the police- 
agent did not despair on that account. 
It might take some few days, or it 
might take considerably longer, but 
he had no doubt that before long he 
should get hold of somebody connected 
with the brigands It would be some¬ 
thing even tp know their number, 
exact position, &c., but Leroux looked 
to doing a good deal more than that. 
Count Patrocem .was doubles* 
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possessed of wonderful information, 
and was well served; and among his 
many instruments there would surely 
be one with whom gold ranked higher 
than fealty to his master; and Leroux 
felt that, to bring such a man as Patro- 
cem to justice. Government would be 
liberal in the matter of secret-service 
money Having thus made up his 
mind, Leroux put on his hat and went 
out for a stroll to sharpen his wits, 
while he deliberated in what direction 
be was most likely to come across 
some emissary of the Count’s Smoki 
mg his cigar he wandered in the 
direction of the Vi'm del Reale, and 
seating himself on a bench gazed idly 
out over the bav 

He had not been there long when a 
poorly-dressed man hobbled up, and 
with an uncouth salutation sat down 
by his side Leroux looked at the new¬ 
comer, whose appearance was by no 
means prepossessing. His beard was 
of many days’ growth, and his head 
was swathed in coloured handkerchiefs 
beneath his sombrero The glittering 
eyes and haggard face betokened an 
attack of severe illness, as yet barely 
cast aside, whilst the man's tottering 
gait and rather shaky hand were 
strong proofs of the seventy of the 
seizure, be it what it might Leroux 
took stock of his neighbour almost 
IQStmcti'ely It had become second 
nature with him to note keenly the 
personal appearance of any one he 
might be thrown across He certainly 
had no particular object in doing so in 
the present instance, and yet chance 
was throwing into his hanas the very 
instrument he was so anxious to come 
across. 

After reckoning up his neighbour for 
some minutes, Leroux at last said, 
"You seem to have had a had time of 
it lately, mv friend. What's been the 
matter ? For, Unless your looks belie 
you, you've been on the borders of the 
other world. 1 * 

" Yes,” replied Giovanni, for it wm 
he, " I’ve had a bad accident, which 
nearly killed roe. I was pitched out 
of a cart on my head; but I am all 
right now, only weak, «o weak. I 
only want fresh air and wine to restore 
my strength. Ah 1 wine that puts 
heart into a man. 1 ' 


Leroux gazed at him attentively. 
He wondered whether wine had had 
anything to do with that little accident 

“ You live near Naples, 1 suppose 7" 
he said at length. <. 

" Yes , I’ve a small farm on the road 
to Amalfi ” 

The police-agent pneked up his ears 
—a small fanner on the road to Amalfi 
would be likely, he thought, to have 
a considerable knowledge of the 
brigands He might not choose'Yo 
admit any such knowledge, but from 
all he had read up that afternoon 
about the Count pretty sure 

that all the country-side were more or 
less in collusion and communication 
with Patrocem It was that which 
made the great difficulty of dealing 
with him All these people were 
doubtless devoted to him, and would 
furnish him with either provisions or 
information to the extent of their 
ability Decidedly this interesting 
stranger, with the bandaged head and 
aspect of general shabbmess, was worth 
cultivating Hawk eyed Leroux had 
already penetrated the weakness of his 
new acquaintance. 

"You are right,” he replied. “A 
cup of wine will do us both good 
Come across to the pavilion there , 
the fellow sells good wine, and you 
shall help me through with a bottle 
of his best.” 

"Ah, signor,” rejoined Giovanni, “ I 
shall be only too happy You will 
excuse my wrapping myself well up, 
the sea-air strides a little chilly to an 
invalid,” and, suiting the action to the 
word, Giovanni muffled his cloak 
closely about him It was not exactly 
that he feared Matteo would recognise 
hug, but he thought upon the whole it 
was preferable he should not He was 
not strong enough as yet to settle with 
lyiatteo, but he brooded over the day 
whfcn that settlement should come 
with an intensity that boded no good 
to the innkeeper, 

It was curious, but Leroux led the 
way to the identical table at which, 
under the influence of the wine, 
Giovanni had made those com¬ 
promising revelations to Wbddrake 
which, reported to Patrocem, had 
brought down the Count’s summary 
vengeance. In answer to Leroux? 
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call, Matteo speedily appeared. He 
eyed the pew-comer curiously as he 
took the pohce-agent’s order It was 
not that there was anything in their 
appearance«to arouse his suspicion, 
but he was naturally observant and 
watchful of strangers He was one of 
the Count’s most valuable auxiliaries 
The man was bom for a spy—lynx- 
eyed and crafty as a fox. He did not 
apparently take much notice of 
€ lovamp, but for all that he had 
recognised him at a glance It was 
more imports rtf, Matteo thought, to 
discover whn^was his companion 
The innkeeper practised all the usual 
tricks of his trade to obtain a good 
look at Leroux He flitted about, 
dusting the table, sang the praises of 
his wine, desired to know of which 
vintage he should bring the signor a 
bottle, but the police-agent completely 
baffled his scrutiny Matteo failed 
either to recognise his features or his 
voice Now, the innkeeper had made 
it his business, amongst other things, 
to know all the Neapolitan police by 
sight, but with the detective officers 
this was not so easy They were 
rarely to be seen about, and it is more 
than doubtful whether he would have 
recognised Leroux even if he had not 
been di&guised As for Giovanni, if 
he had any sinister design, Matteo 
thought it would be best come at by 
taking no notice of him Having 
brought the wine, he retired with a 
resolve to keep both his ears and eyes 
open Leroux filled their glasses, and 
then remarked, carelessly— 

“Farming, I should think, is poor 
work in that wild country you speak 
of?” 

“ Ah, signor, I only cultivate a 
small piece of ground^ and graSe a 
few goats on the hill-side" 

“ I wonder,” said Leroux, in his 
assumed character of the old derk, 
“that you are not afraid to live out 
there All the city is talking of the 
terrible bandits that infest the road " 

“ What have such as I to fear from 
bandits, signor? It is only those with 
full pockets thatarfe m any danger from 
them * 

“This Count Patrocem seems a 
man of great notoriety 111 that way. 
I am told be bos baffled the police for 


years. You have heard of him, doubt¬ 
less ?* 

“I know nothing whatever about 

his Ex-, about Count Patrocem, I 

mean,” replied Giovanni, brusquely. 
And the bandit tossed off his glass, 
rose to his feet, and wished Leroux a 
blunt good-moming 

“ Well, I trust we shall meet again,” 
said Leroux, quietly, “ I often come 
and sit here in the mornings, but you 
are still weak from your accident, and 
are quite right not to overtire yourself, 

( Take just one more glass of wine to 
see you on your way home—it won't 
hurt you * 

* For a moment the bandit paused 
irresolute, then stretching out his 
hand he took the glass Leroux prof¬ 
fered him, tossed it hastil> off, and, mut¬ 
tering gruffly something to the effect 
that they should no doubt meet again, 
abruptly left the gardens Leroux 
sat silent for some few minutes after 
his guest had left him, and a slight 
smile of satisfaction played about his 
mouth “That fellow knows Patro¬ 
cem, n he muttered to himself, “and 
the chances are is in constant com¬ 
munication with him and his brother 
scoundrels A shy fish, and wants 
careful handling, no doubt , but if I 
mistake not I’ve already found a bait* 
that he can't resist—a man seldom 
snatches at a glass of wme as he did 
at that last unless it is his Desetting 
weakness,” and with this Leroux made 
his way leisurely out of the gardens. 
As he disappeared Matteo came out 
of the house and proceeded to clear 
the table his guests had just left 

“A n i ce respectable old gentle¬ 
man," he mused. “Now what on 
earth could have induced him to be¬ 
stow a bottle of wme on such a rough 
customer as Giovanni ? And ,’ 1 he con¬ 
tinued, as he raised the bottle, “ wonder 
of wonders! Giovanni has left a 
bottle unfinished I don’t understand 
it I couldn’t catch their conversation, 
but that did gentleman must have said 
something that rather disconcerted 
Giovanni, or be would never have left 
a glass or two in the flask ” 

And Matteo retired into the hodbe 
to ponder over this phenomenon. > 
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CHAPTER XXXU 

CHISEL HEARS OF HIS MASTER 

> As Leroux walked back from the 
Villa del Reale an idea suddenly 
flashed across his mind, which he 
determined to at once put into execu¬ 
tion He would be present at the 
next meeting Hammerton had with 
Toldi and Kratz, and would insist that 
Chisel and Hammerton should thereat 
be brought together One point he ^ 
thought was decidedly to be cleared 
up by their meeting, namely, whether 
Wheldrake was in Patroceni’s hands 1 
or not Leroux had not been steadily 
cross-examining Chisel all these days 
for nothing He had come pretty well 
to the conclusion now that he had no 
hand in his master’s disappearance, 
but that he really was attached to him, 
and anxious about his fate Ham¬ 
merton could settle the question of his 
being in Patroceni’s hands, and, 
reticent though the Captain most 
rudently was with regard to the Count, 
is merry men, and their whereabouts, 
he could hardly have any objection to 
saying whether Wheldrake was really 
their wisoner Messrs Toldi and 
* Kratz made not the slightest demur 
about complying with Leroux’s wishes , 
the poli^might be subject to derision 
By the men who had taken to the 
mountains, but they were held in very 
considerable awe in Naples itself, 
and the bankers at once sent a line to 
Captain Hammerton expressing their 
desire to see him next morning , at 
the same time another missive in¬ 
formed Chisel that he would obtain 
positive information of hts master's 
whereabouts if he could call upon 
Toldi and Kratz at ten o’clock the 


Chisel is the faithful, trustworthy 
servant, who, having failed to hear 
anything concerning his master from 
either the police or the English Consul, 
has now come in despair f o see if you 
can give him any tidings of the miss- 
ing gentleman He would at once 
recognise Captain Hammerton, and 
that is all we have to do with it. 
Captain Hammerton can certainly en¬ 
lighten his mind on the one point as 
to whether Signor Wheldrake is <l 
captive in the mountains For my 
part, I should think t he probably is 
As an agent of policeJLjvant evidence 
on the subject. I don’t want to over¬ 
step my province, signors, but if it is 
,not asking too much 1 may conclude 
you will find the ransom for these 
English 7 ” 

“Yes,” cried Kratz, bitterly, “the 
money will be forthcoming—not too 
soon, not quite so soon as they think, 
though A sum like this takes a deal 
of raising Ah 1 my God, yes, and a 
deal of making Ah 1 these brigands, 
they leave you lifeless or penniless in 
a few days These English, they are 
about to be shorn as 1 was before 
them And do they think, after having 
lost their wool, that all is over ? No, 
no, a big sum like that must be bor¬ 
rowed, and the usurers, too, must have 
their fling And they shave, aye, shave 
very close. The Englishmen will be 
lean, Very lean, by the time they see 
their fog-girt island again” 

“You must not mind him,” said 
Toldi in a low tone. “This incident 
has made him h little wild, it recalls 
too painfully the terrible fleecing he 
hitnself received from this Count 
Patroceni ” 

“The dear old gentleman seems to 
have profited by the lesson,” thought 
Leroux “ He speaks as if his ideas 


next day. At a quarter before the 
appointed hour Leroux was quietly 
announced under his adopted appella¬ 
tion of Herr Stem. The police-agent 
rapidly explained die action of his 
little drama. 

“■i am, as before, signors, Herr 
Stein, the eminent financier. I have 
jCfme to confer with yourselves and 
x&ptain Hammerton about the means 
necessary for this ransom. All the 
details are your affair. This Signor 


of interest would be pretty extensive, 
and«as if as far as possible he meant 
to stand i& with brigandage in future " 
“The ransom is a big sum," con¬ 
tinued Signor Toldi, “ and to raise 
an amount like that at short notick is 
always of course expensive. Given six 
weeks, or two or three months, and a 
man like Sir Jasper Eversley could 
always borrow it at a most moderate 
interest; but when it is a case Of a few 
days you must come to die professional 
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usurer It's his business to find money 
at short notice, and it is equally part 
of his business to exact very high 
interest for doing so" 

"Ten thousand thanks, Signor 
Toldi,” intefhipted Leroux, "but I 
don’t want to intrude upon all these 
particulars I only want the main 
fact that this money wtU be found for 
Sir Ja9per If there was no prospect 
of it we should feel it incumbent to do 
t£e best for him we could, you know 11 

" Pray, pray, Signor Leroux, do 
not interfere Captain Hammerton 
assures me thdfc the slightest move¬ 
ment on the !&art of the police will 
probably cost three or four lives 51 

“ I am quite aware of that, and you 
may rely upon my discretion,” replied 1 
the police-agent, “ but, unless 1 am 
interfered with by my superiors, I mean 
to have it out with Count Patroccm as 
soon as his prisoners are out of his 
hands It was at one of our stations 
in Algeria that they had to cope with 
this sort of thing They rigidly ex¬ 
acted two lives for one, and the brigands 
very soon got tired of the game As 
long as it is attended with immunity 
it is too profitable a calling to abandon 
But all malefactors are wondrous chary 
of risking their own lives ” 

Here Leroux’s lecture on the best 
method of dealing with the criminal 
classes was interrupted by the entrance 
of a clerk, who ushered Chisel into 
the room 

“ Pray be seated,” said Signor Toldi, 
in fairly good English "You’re 
anxiously seeking news of your master, 
I’m told We’re expecting a gentle¬ 
man every moment who we’ve some 
reason to think will be able to furnish 
you with some information about him ” 

"Thank you, sir," replied Chisel,and 
then a silence fell upon the whole 
party 

Signor Toldi had nothing to say 4 for 
one thing, and was not given to speak¬ 
ing English except of necessity As 
for Leroux, he was habitually taciturn, 
and was curiously awaiting the result 
of the little drama he had prepared. 
A few minutes, during which the tick 0 
ing of the clock over tne bankers’ table 
became painfully audible, and then the 
door opened, and Hammerton ap¬ 
peared, Leroux had no doubt now 


about the truth of Chisel’s statement; 
for the latter sprang from his chair, 
with more astonishment than any one 
had ever yet seen in the face of the 
self-possessed valet, and exclaimed— 

“ Captain Hammerton I ” 

But the Captain seemed by no 
means pleased at the recognition He 
turned sharply towards Signor Toldi, 
and said angrily— 

“ I told you yesterday that it was of 
the greatest consequence my mission 
in Naples should be kept as quiet 
as possible, I have carefully avoided 
^showing myself about the place, and 
yet you allow me to meet a man who, 
.of course, knows me well ” 

“ He is very anxious to get news of 
his master,” replied the banker, gently 
He felt conscious that Chisel's being 
there was rather a breach of faith, 
but he could not tell Hammerton that 
it was so arranged at the dictates of 
the Neapolitan police Hammerton 
turned quickly to Chisel and said— 

" Listen You’re a sharp fellow, 
and, 1 believe, attached to your master 
He is safe and sound in the hands of 
the brigands, along with Sir Jasper 
and his daughter, Mrs Fullerton, Mr 
Glanfield, and your old friend Jackson 
They have sent me here to obtain 
money for their release; but, bear in 3 
mind, any babbling on your part may 
set the police m motion, and the result 
1 of that will most likely be tlfet your 
master, with the others, will be shot 
right off Forget you’ve even seen 
me, and, above everything, not a word 
to the police.” 

Chisel was aghast He had pestered 
the police for over a week to discover 
some traces of Wheldrake He had 
all the natural disposition of the ordi¬ 
nary Englishman to appeal to those 
functionaries immediately he found 
himself in difficulties , and, though he 
had formed a rather contemptuous 
estimate of the abilities of the Italian 
gendarmerie, still it was a revelation 
to him that their interference could 
lead to such disastrous results as 
Hammerton pictured 
" I can hold my tongue, Captain 
Hammerton, and, as I’ve no doubt 
you know what is best to he done, N s 
will from this hour \ but it is only fair 
to tell you, sir, that I’ve been to them 
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several limes to see if they had any 
tidings of my master. 0 

“You had no idea then, 0 said Ham- 
merton, quickly, 11 where he was? 1 ' 

“Well, sir, 1 heard, as all Naples 
has heard, that your party had fallen 
into the bands of the brigands, and I 
did suggest to the police that my 
master might have had the same mis¬ 
chance, but they rather pooh-poohed 
me, and seemed to think that very 
unlikely " 

“Well, you know the rights of things 
now You had better keep quite 
quiet at the hotel till your master* 
rejoins you That will do for the 
present" 

11 1 trust l shall see my master soon," 
said Chisel “Good-bye, sir, and 
many thanks for the information you 
have given me. You may thoroughly 
depend on my not talking ” 

“ Yes; I think I can trust you 
Good-bye , keep yourself to yourself 
As soon as there is more news to be 
told about your master you will hear 
it from Signor Toldi And now, 
gentlemen," continued Hammerton, as 
the door closed upon the valet, “ 1 
presume that you and Herr Stein have 
come to terms about the price of this 
money ? " 

“ Ah 1 my good sir,” replied Leroux, 
taking up the word without waiting for 
the banker, “ the signors know that I 
have stunned every nerve in my power 
to save this disgrace to our nation " 

“ Ah 1 never mind that," interposed 
Hammerton, roughly, “ we don’t mean 
to have such extras in the bill as 
Italian flag trailing in the dust, salva¬ 
tion of national honour, and all that 
sort of thing This means an extra 
ten per cent which we can’t afford 
and don’t want 1 want to know right 
out when you can And me this money. 

1 He who gives quickly gives twice,’ as 
the good books say, and he who gives 
quickly charges a good deal for doing 
it, my experience tells me ; briefly, 
how much have we to pay for the use 
of this money for ninety days?" 

“ Ah 1 Captain, I think I had best 
leave you to discuss little details like 
this with mine excellent friends, 
flt&nor* Toldi and Kraft. My views 
a^wnd theirs quite coincide i we ere all 
anxious to extricate an English noble 


man like Sir Jasper from his unpleasant 
position, ana to save such a blot upon 
the name of the great Italian nation 
as this would be- It will cost money, 
but ah > money is of no consequence 
to an English milord hkfc Sir Jasper 
Gentlemen, 1 do myself the honour to 
bid you a very good-morning I am 
sure, Captain Hammerton, you will 
find all arrangements made to your 
entire satisfaction," and so saying 
Leroux bowed himself out of the room, 
leaving Signor Toldi perfectly as¬ 
tounded at his stupendous assurance 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

A CAMP REVEL 

Residence in the Count’s retreat 
was not so monotonous to his enforced 
guests as might be supposed Lovers 
are generally content when they can 
spend the bulk of the day in each 
other’s society, and Wheldrake thought 
himself amply repaid for his sacrifice 
by the knowledge that Maude still 
i loved him, and had never ceased to 
lovehim. Mrs Fullerton was devoting 
her entire energies to the subjugation 
of Jim Glanfield , and a woman with a 
promising flirtation in hand is always 
tolerably contented with surrounding 
circumstances. As for Sir Jasper, if 
ever he felt time hang a little on his 
hands, he had nothing to do but to 
express his disbelief in Wheldrake’s 
innocence, and then he had both the 
women about his ears They were 
nqt only firmly convinced that he had 
nevdir been guilty of foul play at 
Wrottsley.o but, in their enthusiasm, 
went so fir as to say they were quite 
sure he never could have been guilty 
of anything wrong. Was it likely that 
a man who had risked his own life to 
save that of One of his traducers would 
stoop to such pitiful conduct ? It was 
sublime: it was heroic; it was a piece 
Of splendid chivalry, such as one rarely 
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saw in these degenerate days; and 
Sir Jasper usually had to retire dis¬ 
comfited from the flood of feminine 
eloquence he had brought down on 
himself As Jim Glanfield remarked, 
who happened to be present on one of 
these occasions 11 Gad , when awoman 
does believe in a man, she don't do it 
by halves. Wheldrake did a very 
generous and plucky thing, but he is 
not quite a Curtius, you know " 

But if there is one person severely 
exercised by this alfresco life it is Mr 

i ackson Sir Jasper and the ladies 

ad the two rodms in the hut, Whel¬ 
drake and Glanfield shared one of the 
two tents, Patrocem himself taking the 
other, but Jackson was left to lie 
down anywhere on the plateau he 
fancied The old man groaned in the 
morning, for he had been accustomed 
to more luxurious lying, and the softest 
turf is wondrous hard when you are 
accustomed to a mattress Jackson, 
too, was one of those fine old English 
servants whose belief in feather-beds 
and unopened windows was still 
unshaken, and to be called upon night 
after night to take to the bare ground 
and the open air instead was trying 
to a man of his years Foreign ways, 
foreign dishes, foreign hotels, and a 
foreign language had all been severe 
trials to the old man , now everything 
had culminated. 

“ This riff-raff,” he muttered, “ can’t 
even be said to have ways , they have 
no regular time for meals, but eat any 
time, sleep anywhere, and speak a 
heathenish tongue that no educated 
man can understand It’s a dead 
waste of life living up here Waste of 
life, indeed I Good heavens 1 what 
put that into my head ?—waste of life, 
and us encircled by cut-throats, Mjho 
would have no more scruple about 
knocking us on the head than they 
would a bullock 1 Don't suppose they 
have such a thing in this miserable 
country. I’d give a quarter's wages 
for a beefsteak and a jug of Wrottsley 
ale. Sleep! I never get any sleep. 
What’s the use of this red wine of 
theirs to a man accustomed to take 
his malt regular ? What with lying on 
the bate ground, and keeping an eye 
on this precious lot of scoundrels into 
whose hands we have fallen, I have 


well-nigh forgotten what a comfortable 
sleep is ” 

If the safety of the party depended 
upon old Jackson’s vigilance they were 
most decidedly in a bad way, whatever 
that faithful servitor might say about 
his sleeplessness, his nose at nights 
gavestentonal denial to, in short, if his 
hosts had shot him for interfering with 
their slumbers they might have pleaded 
justification for what they had done 
Still Jackson was firmly convinced 
that he was watching the course of 
events with extreme vigilance. He 
iv ould walk across and glare curiously 
at the cookery as if he detected poison 
m the broiling of a cutlet He would 
listen to their conversation, look over 
their card-playing, watch the rapid 
gesticulations which they used in their 
speech to each other, and from all or 
any of these draw the most astounding 
deductions of their intentions with 
regard to himself and his companions. 
At present he was boiling over with a 
desire to find some one to whom he 
could confide his suspicions Mr 
Glanfield was of no use he had tried 
him and pronounced him a gentleman 
deficient in gumption There was Mr. 
Wheldrake, but then there was that 
matter of thirteen nines m the pack of 
cards which was not calculated to 
inspire confidence Should he confide 
in his master ? No , Sir Jasper clearly 
■didn't understand these fumders or 
else he would never have given his 
best dry champagne to a robber-chief. 
There was Miss Maude, but she was 
too young 

It was not likely that the old butler 
would think otherwise of Miss 
Eversley, he had known her all her 
life, and under the circumstances old 
servants are very slow to recognise we 
have attained years of discretion, 
regarding us as children long after we 
are responsible for our actions in the 
eye of the law 

There was Mrs Fullerton. "Nice 
lady is Mrs Fullerton/' said old 
Jackson to himself, "but flighty, flighty 1 
They all are, there’s a good deal of 
ginger-beer about women , they are 
all pop, effervescence, and froth, and, 
like that sparkling but frivolous liquia/s 
they don't stick to you. What I want, 
in a desperate situation like this, is a 
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real port-wire man, and the trouble is 
there ain't one on the premises Well, 
it isn’t the first time the honour and 
safety of the family’s been in the hands 
of the butler Thomas Jackson, you'll 
do your duty until such times as help 
comes, or the murdering thieves make 
an end of you; ” and then the old 
gentleman, in his enthusiastic pursuit 
of further information, tumbled over 
sleeping men, who cursed him with 
sou them-fervour, blundered in upon 
Wheldrake and Maude in the midst of 
one of those sunshiny passages of 
“love’s young dream," or drew a com-t 
plimentary “ What does the old idiot 
want now?” from Gian field, whom he r 
had disturbed in a pleasant t?1e-&-tete 
with Mrs Fullerton The whole scene 
was so utterly out of his province, so 
utterly foreign to any previous ex¬ 
perience, that the old man might be 
said to live in a perpetual state of 
nightmare, firmly convinced that the 
safety of the entire party depended 
upon his coolness and decision, and 
that there was not one man of the 
entire band who was not hourly plotting 
their destruction Glanfield and 
Wheldrake had many a discussion 
over the state of affairs Wheldrake, 
basking in Maude’s smiles, which, in 
defiance of her father, she persisted in 
shedding upon him, looked at things 
through roseate spectacles He would 
not bAieve but what Hammerton 1 
would do his best for them 
“ 1 tell you, Jim, 1 ’ he said for the 
twentieth time, “although I did it 
under a misconception, it was the 
best bit of luck that ever befell me 
It has brought Maude and me to¬ 
gether again, and that is all the world 
to me Hammerton is, perhaps, just 
as well out of PatrocenPs reach , and, 
in spite of alt that ispast, and alt that 
he has made me suffer, 1 can afford to 


it comes to drawing the lots here, 
again I win, it was not fair, as we 
know now, but the juggling that was 
exercised against me at Wrottsley was 
exercised m my favour on the moun¬ 
tain-side I throw th£t advantage 
away 1 let him take my place 
What’s the result? I win back the 
bride I thought I’d lost No, some¬ 
thing tells me we shall all come safe out 
of this mess " 

“ It’s all very well,”replied Glanfieljl, 
“ but when they once cut up rogues I 
never believe in them again Yes , it 
has been a pretty match between you 
so far, but you look like winning in a 
canter now Once out of this scrape, 
and if you don't marry Maude Evers- 
< ley you will have thrown the race 
away ’’ 

“ 1 think you may congratulate me, 
Jim Hammerton ought not to be 
very long over his mission " 

“ Not if the beggar can mu straight, 
but when they once turn tricky, as he's 
done, they always go around corners 
to get at anything Hammerton is 
just rook enough to be unable to re¬ 
frain from attempting to get a little the 
best of it That’s where our danger 
lies He'll try to overreach Patrocem, 
and it will take a very much cleverer 
man than he is to do that ” 

“Nonsense, old fellow, he knows 
how much depends upon it. He 
would surely act Loyally to us, at all 
events, in this matter He must know 
what any trickery on his part might 
lead to ” 

“Yes, he knows, old man," replied 
Glanfield, as he pitched away the 
stump of his cigar 41 They know they 
will be kicked out of a dub, and lose 
all social caste, when they’re troubled 
with hts complaint As I said before, 
he can’t run straight However, there 
is no use talking about it, I’m off to 


forget and forgive. You race a bit, 
Jim, and have seen plenty of play in 
your time; well, you know what I 
mean when I say 1 believe in my star 
against Hammerton’s. I always beat 
him , I won his money to start with j 
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character, be took away my'affianced 
wife, pretty well a tie ao far. When 


bed. But Fred Hammerton, in his 
anxiety to get the best of his fellow- 
creatures, 0 will come some temble 
cropper before he has done. Good* 
night! ” 

Wheldrake paced up and down 
smoking his cigarette between the 
tents and the hut. For some little 
time he had some idea, perhaps, of a 
light muslin dress fluttering out to join 
him in his walk. It had happened ao 
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the last two or three evenings, and 
very pleasant Wheldrake had found it, 
but he was not destined to be so 
gratified to-night As he turned for 
about the twentieth time, still fondly 
hoping to see the flutter of Maude’s 
robe in the moonlight, he was con¬ 
fronted by the portly person of old 
Jackson 

“They’re agoing it, sir, they are 
They’re a-workmg of themselves up, 
they are—as hardened and perhaps as 
finished a set of blackguards as ever a 
respectable maq set eyes on. But 
human nature, sir, is human nature, 
wherever you find it The criminal 
classes at home, as is well known, sir, 
always wind themselves up for their 
iniquities, and that’s just what they’re 
doing 1 hey've got a hamper of wine 
from somewhere or other, and they’re 
a swillin’ and guzzlin’ like wild beasts, 
they are They haven’t got a mug 
amongst them, much less a glass 
They’re passing the bottle, not from 
hand to hand like Christians, but from 
mouth to mouth, and there’s two or 
three of them down there whose mouth 
seems to hold a quart, or thereabouts 
At the rate they’re gom’ it won’t take 
’em long to be equal to doing our little 
job Don't you think, sir, we’d better 
all retire into the hut and make the 
best hght we can of it ? ’’ 

“No, no; 1 think you mistake, 
Jackson These fellows I’ve no doubt 
are having a big drink, but I don’t 
think they are likely to trouble them¬ 
selves about us for the next two or three 
days at all events ” 

“ Well, I hope you may be right, sir,” 
replied Jackson “If you can sleep 
under these circumstances you are 
much to be envied; as for me, I couldn’t 
do it. This blessed grass-plat isfcot 
what you call a thing to make you 
drowsy Then, sir, I’m accustomed to 
my supper, with a good pull at oldele 
and a glass of something, hot and 
comfortable to top up with These 
savages never offer one anything to 
eat after sundown” 

“ What 1 they didn't ask you to join 
their party, Jackson ?”said Wheldrake, 
much amused. 

“ It's not very likely, sir,” replied 
Jackson, drawing himself up, “that I’d 
sit down with the likes of them. The 


juniors is pretty vulgar when we first 
get ’em, as a rule, but, dash me! I 
never saw them take to drinking out 
of a bottle ” 

“Now, Jackson, I wish you good¬ 
night,” replied Wheldrake. “ I'll 
guarantee you come to no grief this 
night ” 

“ It’s all very well, Mr Wheldrake, 
but, if you think you can calculate 
upon what a lot of wild beasts like 
these will do when the drink's in ’em, 

I can only say you and I ain't of the 
same opinion Good-night, sir, and 
fnay we all be alive to-morrow morn¬ 
ing ' ” After which cheerful refrain 
the hardly-tried Jackson proceeded to 
prowl about the plateau for an eligible 
place on which to stretch the big horse- 
rug lie carried over his arm 

The feast to which the old butler 
foresaw such a sanguinary termination 
was no phantom of his brain Pietro 
had received from Naples only that 
afternoon a very comfortable hamper of 
wine, and had invited his more imme¬ 
diate cronies to make merry with him 
No dalliers with their liquor these— 
no sippers, no dilatory drinkers who 
quaffed their wine from pitiful glasses ; 
but men who drank deep draughts of 
the blood-red wine, and thought the 
mouth of a bottle sweeter to kiss than 
that of a woman Little recked they 
( of Jackson and his misgivings^ Little 
heeded they of their captives or thought 
about what was to come to them 
They were engrossed with their 
astime, and, when the last fiask was 
mshed, slept where they had fallen 
on the field of battle, as men with the 
proud consciousness of having done 
their duty And when Jackson, after 
another sleepless night, woke with a 
start such as a startled horse might 
give, he found the nasal symphony 
played by bis anticipated murderers 
well-mgh drowned the sweet concert of 
the birds. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
NEWS FROM NAPLES 

During the next few days neither 
Sir Jasper nor any of his party saw 
anything of the Count He was still 
in the camp, they knew, as they caught 
an occasional glimpse of him, although 
he avoided coming near them No 
restriction was placed upon their 
actions within certain limits , but be¬ 
yond this, it was sternly intimated to 
them by Sanni, they were not per¬ 
mitted to go, and that any at' -mpt to 
overstep such limits would be at theif 
own risk. That the Count was in com¬ 
munication with Naples both Whel- 
drake and Gian field felt pretty certain. 
They noticed that messengers both 
came and went, and it was fair to 
presume that Patroceni had emissaries 
of his own in the city, who were 
vigilantly watching both the move¬ 
ments of Hammerton and the police 
About these latter the Count had 
certainly as yet no cause to disturb 
himself They had made no sign 
whatever, and the English Consul had 
been loud in his remonstrances about 
their apparent apathy The captives 
knew nothing, but then there was 
little to know. Still Sir Jasper did 
think that Patroceni might at all events 
have let them know how the negotia¬ 
tions progressed. He fumed and 
fidgeted a good deaL His daughter 
was carrying on a love-affair, of which 
he had strongly expressed his dis¬ 
approval, under his very nose He 
could not take her away, he could 
not send Wheldrake away; and it was 
impossible to prevent the lovers being 
continually together He could not 
be constantly reminding Wheldrake 
that he had not cleared the stain from 
hi$ name in his (Sir Jasper's) opinion 
Glanfield might think so; but then 
Glanjjreld, despite the evidence of his 
own eyes, had refused to believe in the 
evidence of his fhend*& guilt in the first 
instance. The sole proof of his inno¬ 
cence rested on the word of an un- 
r Crapulous adventurer, who had shown 
them pretty conclusively that he was 
Ho stickler at trifles, well, there was 
one consolation; his girl and Cyril 


could not be married up here on the 
mountain-side, and surely Maude 
would scarcely give her hand to a 
man in direct opposition to her father’s 
wishes Still after the. first day or 
two, when the novelty of the situation 
had worn off, when the terms of the 
ransom had been all fixed and there 
was nothing to do but to await the 
delivery of the stipulated sum, Sir 
Jasper felt distinctly bored The dis¬ 
covery that Wheldrake and Hammfcr- 
ton had changed places had given a 
temporary fillip to things, insomuch 
as Patroceni had seemed disposed to 
resent such tampering with his arrange¬ 
ments in ruthless fashion There had 
been an imminent prospect of death 
coming to two of the party at short 
notice Men don't feel the hours roll 
slowly by when they fancy their com¬ 
rades have but few of those hours left 
to live 

But now the storm had blown over, 
the whole thing was reduced to the 
wearisome monotony of a prison—in 
fact, so bored was the baronet, and so 
disgusted at the way the remainder of 
the party had paired off, that he could 
have found it almost in his heart to 
sit down to cnbbage with his butler 

Jackson soon discovered that bis 
master listened more patiently to him 
than did any one else, and the reason 
was not hard to see—he was pretty 
nearly the only person Sir Jasper had 
to talk to Wheldrake, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, naturally gave him a wide 
berth One cannot talk comfortably 
with a man whom one knows regards 
one as a card-sharper, and that feeling 
the baronet never could keep out of 
his discourse with either Glanfield, his 
daughter, or his sister; and as they 
alt were strong in the opposite opinion, 
conversation with them invariably 
ended in acrimony 

•The baronet, therefore, listened with 
considerable amusement to Jackson's 
account of the bandits' revel of the 
previous night. 

“I'll tell you what, Jackson: men 
who pass the bottle as freely as our 
friends there do, according to your 
account, can't be very good guards. 
Why, I should think there was nothing 
to prevent our walking out of the camp 
last night 9 
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“ That's just it. Sir Jasper, 1 ' replied 
the old butler, looking furtively round. 

“ There's the sentries, of course, but, 
though they don't make beasts of ’em- 
selves, they ire not above taking a 
goodish pull at what's going If we 
could only induce them to take their 
nightcaps strong enough,” continued 
Jackson, mysteriously, “why, Sir 
Jasper, I don't see much to prevent 
our all walking quietly back to Naples 
without paying our lares to the tune 
this furnn impostor proposes” 

The baronet said nothing, but re¬ 
mained wrapped in thought for a few 
minutes Men in their youth scatter 
money as a farmer sows seeds This 
is popularly known as sowing their wild , 
oats, and the gamering of that crop is 
a bitter harvest-home to most of them , 
but later on, when the folly and vanity 
is, or ought to be, shaken out of us; 
when we have learned how very much 
easier it is to spend a sovereign than 
to make one, we begin to feel some 
reverence for the science of accumula¬ 
tion, for a science it is, as is clearly 
shown by the pronounced failure of 
many who, either honestly or dis¬ 
honestly, devote themselves to its 
pursuit Now, Sir Jasper was as free¬ 
handed a man as ever lived No one 
could accuse him of what Byron calls 
that “fine old gentlemanly vice of 
avarice", but when it comes to a 
matter of saving thirty thousand 
pounds the most reckless man would 
take the matter into grave consider¬ 
ation That a man like J ackson should 
think their escape perfectly feasible 
was very natural. He had never been 
in such a position before. He knew 
that about four hours 1 walking had 
sufficed to bring them from the place 
where they had been captives to^he 
camp He had a sort of foggy idea 
that once past the sentries nothing 
would be easier than to regain 4he 
high-road to Naples, and mice there 
they would be in safety He forgot that 
they must be between six ana eight 
miles from the high-road; that they 
had no conception whatever of the 
way, and that they would hardly be 
able, with such a determined pursuer 
as Patroceni on their track, to call 
themselves free men until they should 
find themselves within the suburbs of 


the city But it did seem odd that 
these drawbacks did not immediately 
strike Sir Jasper, to say nothing of the 
vengeance that an attempt to escape 
would infallibly draw down on the 
heads of some of the party It was 
perhaps not altogether the possibility 
of saving his thirty thousand pounds, 
but the terrible ennui produced by 
imprisonment and inactivity, that at 
length induced Six Jasper to .listen to 
Jackson’s scheme Still when he came 
to think over it the baronet began to 
have misgivings Possible their escape 
—so he thought—for men, but he did 
not feel that the ladies were to be 
'depended upon for a forced midnight 
march, and, of course, to depart with¬ 
out them was out of the question If 
he could not quite get on with Glan- 
field just now in consequence of that 
little difference of opinion between 
them on the subject of Wheldrake’s 
conduct at Wrottsley, still he had an 
immense belief in that gentleman’s 
shrewdness and common-sense, and, 
therefore, thought it as well to sound 
him at once on the subject If they 
were to escape it must undoubtedly be 
all together, and, therefore, sooner or 
later it was incumbent upon him to 
take them all into his confidence He 
began with Mr Glanfield, who promptly 9 
rendered further confidences totally 
, unnecessary No sooner did SjpJasper 
unfold Jackson's story to him and nis 
(Sir Jasper's) own deductions as to 
what advantage might be taken of this 
deep revelry of their captors, than Mr 
Glanfield cut him short with a very 
decided opinion on the subject 
“ No go, Sir Jasper They get 
pretty boozy every night, most of 
'em, no doubt, but the/re like those 
chaps on board ship—they seem to do 
it in watches. Lot number one on 
guard, lot number two getting drunk, 
lot number three sleeping it off—those 
that get drunk have time to recover, 
and are all there when it is their turn 
to keep guard Lord, Sir Jasper, if we 
did slip through their sentries (and it's 
a big if), we should be missed before 
we had been gone ten minutes, find 
ourselves totally lost in abodt the samb,. 
length of time, one or two of us pro- > 
bably rolled over like rabbits before 
vre got a mile from the camp, and the 
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remainder back there again by the 
end of the half-hour It’s not good 
enough, baronet You can’t suppose 
I funk, but the minute we get out of 
sight of these sentnes we are just like 
what the Americans call 'turned round 1 
on the prairie—we don’t know where 
to head for” 

“ No, you’re right I suppose it isn’t 
worth it, we can't afford to chance 
women’s lives, though I should think 
at the worst they would send them 
back to Naples " 

“ One would think so,” replied 
Glanfield “ But about our illustrious 
selves don’t you make any uptake, 
Sir Jasper Things are all verjf 
quiescent now, but, should Hammerlon 
bungle matters, our friend Patroceni 
will be a man of his woid, and some 
of us will have seen the end of our 
tether Dull work 1 but we’ve nothing 
to do but watch and wait ” 

That same afternoon Maude was 
strolling about the plateau talking to 
Wheldrake, and she also began to 
speculate on the probabilities of their 
release. 

“ How long do you think it will be,” 
she asked, “before we hear of Fred, 
and what he is doing for us ? I can 
quite understand that a large 6um like 
. this cannot be raised without some 
little delay, but still he might let us 
know {hat the matter is m hand.” t 

" Hush, my darling,” rejoined Whel- 
dmke, as he threw a quick glance 
around , “ I have had a line of news 
this morning It is not from Ham- 
merton, nor is it of much importance. 
Whether the Count or Sarmi have 
seen it l don’t know, but it is so 
guarded that the writer evidently 
thought it was very probable they 
would ” 

* VW ho is it from, and what does he 
say r” inquired Maude, eagerly 

“Well, it’s from my servant Chisel, 
and 1 can thoroughly rely upon him 
in this scrape. How it has come to 
me I tell you honestly I don’t exactly 
know I can only say one of our 
precious hosts, named Pietro, gave it 
me, with many shrugs and winks, and 
f&lite hints that the postage had not 
'been paid. Now we axe in such a 
ticklish position that I am afraid to 
|ru9t any one. My correspondent is, 


however, as cautious as myself. There 
was next to nothing in his note, and 
he does not even hint at an answer. 
All he said was this— 

“‘Sir,—I take advantage of a chance 
opportunity to let you know that 1 met 
Captain Hammerton at Messrs Toldi 
and Kratz the other morning, and I 
believe all arrangements for your 
speedy return to Naples will be very 
shortly concluded ’ 

“Now,” continued Wheldrake, u I 
call that real good news It shows 
that everything is going on all right. 
That Chisel should have been able to 
get a letter to me at all is a sign that 
we are once more in communication 
with our friends That lie does not 
say any more is, in my eyes, a thorough 
guarantee of lus being a very safe 
correspondent That note, you sec, 
compromises nobody, while a rash 
epistle, falling into Patrocem’s hands, 
might aggravate our position to a very 
great extent To put it mildly, our 
detention might be made very much 
more uncomfortable If you were 
confined to the hut, and I was 
confined-” 

“ Oh 1 Cyril, Cyril, don’t talk in such 
a dreadful way ,J 

“ Yes, Maude, you’re right The 
days would be very long if we could 
no longer see one another” 

“ Ah I yes, sir, you ran away from 
me tor some months, and all because 
you had no belief in my love Don’t 
you know that when a girl gives her 
heart to a man she will hear of nothing 
to his disparagement, much less 
believe it P If you were found guilty 
of breaking every command in the 
Decalogue, you would find me still by 
your side When a woman gives her¬ 
self to a man, his honour becomes 
hers, and the world would hold her 
craven if she did not stand by him m 
bis time of trouble " 

“Yes, jrou were true to me when 
circumstances looked cruelly against 
me. What I have heard here has 
been quite sufficient to convince Glan¬ 
field, at aLL events, of my innocence r 
but your father, Maude, is still dogged 
in his disbelief, and he has, so tor, 
justice on his side. I can disprove 
the charge made against me only on 
(he evidence of the man who made it $ 
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and he, according to his own admission, 
has quarrelled with your cousin, and 
accuses him of having introduced the 
false cards into my note-case This 
may absolve me before many men, 
but others, like your father, will say 
there is no Bmoke without fire That 
Count Patroceni will probably say 
anything that suits him at the time , 
and that the play, probably all round, 
with the exception of Glanfield, was 
more scientific than straightforward " 
“You don’t mean to say, Cyril,” 
cried Maude, with cheeks aflame and 
flashing eyes, “’that anybody would 
dare now to say that you played 
unfairly that night at Wiottsley 1 ” 
“Only too many,” replied Whel- 
drake, slowly “ I do not want to hurt 
your feelings by conjecture , but the 
real story of that business, the virtual 
clearing of my name, will not take 
place till I have discovered who the 
confederate was amongst the house¬ 
hold homebody must have removed 
those false cards every morning from 
the table, and that somebody must 
have been perfectly aware who em¬ 
ployed him to do so It will be pain¬ 
ful, very painful, but 1 have no 
alternative ” 

“ I don’t understand, how can 
clearing your good name be painful ? ’* 
said the girl, looking up at him with a 
puzzled expression on her face 
“ Can't you see, dearest, that, though 
I did not use false cards, still there is 
no doubt they were used ? I can only 
dear myself by fixing the guilt on 
somebody else ” ■ 

“But why should you hesitate?” 
cried Maude, “ it is your character 
against Patrocem’s and really I don’t 
think that his character will be much 
damaged by a trifling crime of ibis 
nature being added to the bst of his 
offences ” 

“ You still do not quite understand 
me. 1 do not think Patroceni was the 
culprit “ * 

"Why? Who else could it be? 
You surely do not suspect either Mr. 
Glanfield or Fred?” ’ 

“ Certainly not Glanfield, but I am 
sorry to say when I establish my inno¬ 
cence it will beat your cousia’sexpense.” 

For a minute Maude was silent. 
Then she suddenly exclaimed— 


“ But you must do it Such a 
monstrous injustice cannot be per¬ 
mitted as that you should bear the 
disgrace and odmm of Fred’s crime. 
1 am grieved, dreadfully gneved, but 
the truth must be made evident, if 
possible ” 

“ I must,convince your father of my 
innocence,” said Wheldrake, “and 
when we get back to England I don’t 
think that will be difficult I have 
heard a good deal of what went on in 
the house amidst the servants after I 
left Old Jackson, it seems, held a 
species of inquiry on his own account 
He is not quite the man to manage a 
thing of this sort He told Glanfield 
that he had discovered the culprit, but 
could not make him confess My 
impression is, Jackson simply thought 
he had discovered the culprit, that he 
put the saddle on the wrong horse, 
and accused some one who had nothing 
at all to do with it I’ll engage that 
Chisel my valet would very soon get 
to the bottom of the matter if, as I 
suspect, the confederate was a servant 
When we get back to England 1 shall 
not be long before 1 convince Sir 
Jasper of my innocence” 

“And that,” said Maude, “will, I 
trust, not be very long now ” 

“ No , judging by the note I read to 
you, Hammerton is doing his best for 
us, and everything bids fair to be 
’speedily arranged , and now^ good¬ 
night and pleasant dreams to you,” 
and, with a warm embrace, the lovers 
parted 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE FISH BITES 

Leroux was in the Villa del Reale 
the next day at noontide, with a vi£w, 
if possible, of running across this uV 
fortunate agriculturist, who pursued >■ 
his industry on the mountain-side to-' 
wards Amalfi—determined to turn 
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that luckless husbandman inside out 
Much information connected with 
Patroceni to be wrung out of this man, 
rightly taken, thinks Leroux An in¬ 
valid who considers he requires fresh 
air and strong wine ought not to be 
difficult to get to the bottom o£ As 
Leroux expected, Giovanni was not 
long before he made his appearance. 
Not only were the gardens just such a 
lounge as a convalescent like Giovanni 
would thoroughly appreciate, but they 
contained two attractions which were 
to the bandit as the loadstone to the 
needle—Matteo and his wine The 
latter had always a fatal fascination 
for Giovanni, while it did him good to 
watch his enemy, and brood over the 
vengeance he meditati d as soon as his 
strength should be restored At their 
next meeting he made no effort to 
conceal himself from Matteo, but 
promptly greeted that worthy, and 
told the same story to him that he had 
told to Pietro and his comrades in 
camp—that he had been near to 
death's door, and had come into 
Naples in search of better food than 
he could obcain in the mountains to 
help him to recover his strength He 
affected to Matteo to be much weaker 
than he really was 
That crafty innkeeper by no means 
believed everything his dear comrade 
told him He knew perfectly well 
that Uts testimony bad nearly cost 1 
Giovanni his life, and understood his 
character much too well to suppose 
that he did not cherish some feeling 
of resentment towards him on that 
account When Giovanni made his 
appearance at the pavilion the next 
morning, Matteo not only insisted on 
his having a glass of wine, out expressed 
his delight at seeing him about again. 
Curious though he was as to who 
Giovanni's companion of the previous 
day had been, he made no allusion 
to the fact of the bandit’s presence 
It had pleased Giovanni to take no 
notice of him, and Matteo tacitly 
ignored that he had recognised him. 
But, whilst they were still idly 
chatting, the elderly stranger once 
more made his appearance, and!, 
seating himself at the table, greeted 
them courteously, and asked for a cup 
of coffee No sooner had Matteo dis¬ 


appeared in ‘ search of it, than the 
mock Herr Stein remarked— 

“Ah I signor, an excellent man no 
doubt, the landlord, but his wines are 
of no pure vintage. I felt uncomfort¬ 
able all day after ourhttfe imprudence 
of yesterday. You will, no doubt, 
think me fastidious, but I must tell 
you I am in the wine-trade myself, 
and know what tricks are played with 
the juice of the grape. In dash places 
like these landlords are made to p^v 
so much for the privilege of selling 
it, they are rented so high, that it is 
only by much adulteration they can 

f ^et a living out of it It is at quiet 
ittle inns, in the less fashionable 
quarter of the town, that you. must 
go for good wine" 

Gioianni said nothing for two ot 
three minutes , he was disappointed 
He had looked, not only to meeting 
the stranger, but to that stranger re¬ 
peating his conduct of yesterday 
Giovanni dearly loved wine; but, as 
his pockets were generally destitute 
of coin, he still more highly appre¬ 
ciated it when he had nothing to pay 
fir it It was not Matteo’s usual 
custom to regale his comrades free of 
expense when they happened to put in 
an appearance He received them 
quite on the footing of the general 
public, and expected them to pay for 
what they consumed, but this stranger, 
surely he was not going to take this 
same narrow-minded view , if he dealt 
in wine he should encourage men to 
drink it, and not simply call for coffee I 
“ One may taste a good deal worse be¬ 
fore one tastes better," he growled at 
length “Wealthy men like yourself 
may drink rich wines, but poor peasants 
like, me must be content with the poor- 
est^stuff 11 

“You mistake, my friend, I am far 
from wealthy, I am but a clerk in a 
wine-merchant’s house. One small 
advantage of my position is that I 
have the privilege of purchasing 
wine for my own consumption at a 
very cheap rate," 

At this instant Matteo appeared 
with the coffee, and conversation 
between 4 the pair ceased, it was a 
curious instance of instinct between 
the bandit-innkeeper and the police- 
agent. Neither had the slightest 
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suspicion of what the other real!/ was, 
ana yet each experienced a singular 
distrust. Matteo was inquisitive as to 
who this elderly gentleman might be, 
still he was not only so by nature, but his 
connection wifh Patroceni had made 
it almost his Business Leroux on his 
part did not for one instant suspect 
Matteo of having any relations with the 
men of the mountain, but he thought 
him a prying, tattling landlord, and 
his reason for taking up the line he 
did on the subject of the wine was 
that he was anxious to obtain a quiet 
conversation with Giovanni far from 
the reach of Matteo's inquisitorial 
eyes and ears He had, as before 
said, penetrated at their first interview 
Giovanni's weakness, and baited his 
trap accordingly There was no wine 
to be had at his expense in the Villa 
del Reale, but Giovanni clearly under¬ 
stood that, if he chose to accompany 
that quiet elderly gentleman to one of 
those old-fashioned taverns he talked 
of, there would be wine, and probably 
better wine than he was accustomed 
to, set before him 

During the time that Matteo 
hovered about the table no further 
conversation took place between his 
guests The stranger sipped his 
coffee and smoked his cigarette in 
silence, which Giovanni made no effort 
to break - Suspicious as Matteo was, 
he began to think the meeting of 
yesterday must have been a xnere 
chance between the pair; and, after 
inquiring whether there were any 
further orders, he once more retired 
into the pavilion He had no sooner 
disappeared than Giovanni remarked 
“ One does not like to hurt the feel¬ 
ings of an old fnend, signor—I have 
known Matteo here for some time 
One is loth to tell him so, but, as you 
say, his wine is not up to the mark " 

This had never occurred in the 
least to Giovanni, nor did it now f It 
was auite as good ns he was accus¬ 
tomed to, but he was not *gomg to 
neglect a chance The strange gentle¬ 
man should be afforded an opportunity 
of letting him taste a superior vintage if 
he chose 

Leroux was in no hurry to take the 
hint He was much too clever to 
wound the susceptibilities of the 


tattling innkeeper by carrying off a 
customer 

“ If we should meet about the gardens 
to-morrow, signor, L shall be happy 
to take your opinion of a different 
vintage, 11 and with this Leroux 
finished his coffee, made a courteous 
bow, and took his departure. 

Giovanni, although by no means 
quick-witted, had, like most of these 
low brutal natures, a considerable 
amount of cunning where his own 
interests were concerned He was 

S ine aware without further wm-ds 
at, if he chose to meet this affable 
old gentleman in some other part of 
the gardens to-morrow, an adjournment 
to some snug tavern and gratuitous 
wine would fie the result 
’ It never occurred to him to ask why 
a stranger should be so anxious for hts 
society This, which would have at 
once struck the superior intelligence 
of Matteo, never entered his head It 
was sufficient for him that he was to 
be supplied with the means of in¬ 
dulging in his favourite vice Leroux 
had instinctively shown his judgment 
when he had elected to defer the pro¬ 
cess of pumping his victim till he nad 
got him from under the eye of the sharp 
proprietor of the pavilion The next 
day found Giovanni in the gardens of 
the Villa del Keale at the same time 
He had not to wander about far before 
he espied the wine-merchant’s clerk, 
^punctual to their unmentioneiF tryst 
The old gentleman was seated on a 
bench a considerable distance from 
the pavilion, and apparently rapt in 
reverie 

But for all that, his eye, keen as a 
hawk’s, had seen Giovanni the moment 
he entered the grounds—some minutes, 
indeed, before that worthy had recog¬ 
nised him. 

Leroux was a thorough artist. 
Giovanni, Matteo, or even the Count 
himself, adroit as the latter was m 
every description of disguise, would 
have opened their eyes wide to find 
that grey-haired, feeble old gentleman, 
with the Silver-rimmed spectacles, was 
in reality an active man in hts prune, 
and one of the smartest and m6st 
daring officers in the Neapolitan poUda. 
He welcomed Giovanni cordially, and 
expressed a hope that, after they had 
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enjoyed the delicious air for half-an- 
hour or so, the signor would spare the 
tune to try a flask of wine with him at 
a little tavern, which was quiet and 
where he was well known. 

Could Giovanni spare the time? 
Could he not for any experiments of 
that nature ? He was like that witty 
but short-lived journalist who was 
always in a hurry, and whose parting 
salutation was usually, “Can’t stay 
any longer, my dear fellow I have 
an important appointment to keep”— 
it was generally with a glass of brandy- 
and-water at the nearest refreshment 
bar The band 11 expres sed his delight, 
and in a short time the pair adjourned 
to a quiet, sleepy little tavem unknown 
to Giovanni 

In obedience to the orders of his ' 
new friend, a bottle and glasses were 
speedily produced, and the stranger 
proceeded at once to become confi¬ 
dential He informed the bandit that 
he was a German by birth, and that 
he had been for some years in the 
house of so-and-so, naming at the 
same time some leading wine-mer¬ 
chants in the city As Leroux con¬ 
jectured, this conveyed no sort of 
information to Giovanni, who bought 
his wine at the nearest inn, and had 
no knowledge whatever of wholesale 
houses Then the police-agent cun¬ 
ningly turned the conversation upon 
Giovanni's own pursuits , and, though 
he could make but little out of him at* 
first, yet he ascertained quite enough 
to feel sure he was on the right track, 
and that Giovanni could tell him a 
good deal about Patroceni and his 
band did he but choose. So far he 
was very guarded He stuck to his 
story that he lived by the cultivation 
of a small piece of land at the foot of 
the mountains, and the only admission 
Leroux was able to draw from him 
was that the brigands were not such 
bad people as they were represented 
to be, and often did a good turn to the 
peasantry and poor people. 

But this was by no means destined 
to be their only meeting Herr Stem 
109 k the air every morning m the Villa 
del Reale about midday, and there 
Giovanni met him for the next day or 
two with the utmost regularity; but 
by that the bandit had got quite 


affiliated to that sleepy little tavem an 
the outskirts of the city, and had taken, 
moreover, a strong fancy to this new 
hostelry He found that he came 
across his friend Herr Stem quite as 
readily there as if he wandered up the 
gardens above the Bay 41 
It never crossed Giovanni's mind 
that, to a man employed in a house of 
business, his new acquaintance seemed 
to have his time pretty much at his 
own command He simply voted Herr 
Stein a good old fellow, a man aftyi 
his own heart, and an excellent judge 
of a lunch and a bottle of wine He 
ate and drank daity now at the old 
gentleman’s expense Delicate, very, 
was the insidious flattery of Leroux, 
who declared, to an old dried-up 
townsman like himself, Giovanni's 
anecdotes and conversation, redolent 
of country air and the hill-side, were 
like a bracing tonic Curious, very, 
this Herr Stem on the subject of 
brigandage, ever lost in admiration of 
the marvellous achievements of this 
famous Count Patroceni It was 
singular with how many of his ad¬ 
ventures Herr Stein seemed to be 
acquainted 

“ It is true, my friend,*' he said, 
laughing, “that 1 get my anecdotes 
chiefly from gossip and the old news¬ 
papers He has not been heard of 
for some little tune, but this last exploit 
of his has set all the tongues in Naples 
wagging, and the stories of his past 
career appear to be endless. Odd you 
never heard them, for he must be a 
pretty near neighbour of yours when 
you are at hcftne.” 

This, as it was intended, a little 
piqued GiovannL The hot-tempered, 
wine-soddcned ruffian chafed at being 
twitted with such complete ignorance 
concerning the hero of his own neigh¬ 
bourhood, for Herr Stem was ever 
careful to represent him quite in that 
llfifct. 

“ I know more about him, perhaps, 
than yod think for," he growled. 

“ You'U keep it to yourself,” he con¬ 
tinued* looking cautiously round, “but 
I’ve .even seen him, and experienced 
both good and evil turns at his hands " 
“I thought be never maltreated such 
as you, 1 * rejoined Herr Stein H I 
fancied half his wondrous achieve- 
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ments were due Co the devotion of the 
peasantry, and the reverence they hold 
him m as a patriot" 

“And you’re right, signor, though 
it's but partially true,” replied Giovanni, 
rather excitedly. “Fear has a good 
deal to say to There’s not a man 
between here and Amalfi dare cross 
Ins Excellency It were better for him 
to have quarrelled with the Govern¬ 
ment, the police, and the Church, than 
to have angered the Count " 

“ 1 wonder,” said Herr Stein, mus¬ 
ingly, “ if you know any one, or could 
hear of any one, who could get a note 
delivered into that catnp ” 

“ You’re not a bad sort, old gentle¬ 
man, and, as you say, a cup of coffee 
and a thimbleful of brandy is just 
about the thing to wind up a lunch 
with I’m not given to talking, but it’s 
just possible that, if I was convinced 
that there was no harm in it, I might 
manage that little matter for you ,J 
“There’s nothing like being abo\e 
board,” said llerr Stein , “I will tell 
you the whole story Count Fatrocem 
has got amongst Ins captives an 
English gentleman who deals with our 
house "I hat we know is the case, as 
do his bankers, the English Consul, 
anybody The police have ascertained 
that fact Well, he has a most 
attached servant in the city, who is 
frantic to communicate with his 
master It is only a line, merely to 
say that every step possible is being 
taken for his release I don’t suppose 
you know it, but Fatrocem has released 
one of his prisoners to come and treat 
for the ransom of the others This 
bignor Wheldrake’s servant only 
wishes to send his master a line to 
reassure him ” 

41 If I only knew there was no harm 
in it,” said Giovanni, in doubtful tone^ 
Leroux saw the battle was won , he 
poured out another petite verre for his 
companion, and then said— 

“ Harm I There can be no harrft 
The note will be in your hands to 
read , it shall not be even dosed I 
will bring it you to-morrow. If you 
do not like it, Pot*f y tear it up, and 
there’s an end of the matter 1 Count 
Fatrocem has named a certain sum 
as the price of his prisoners' release ; 
there can’t be much harm in letting 


them know their friends here are 
doing their best for them, and trust 
very shortly to obtain the money. 
These English, they have so much 
money Now, they would give a good 
deal to any one who could get this 
simple note conveyed for them" 

“ I’ve a great mind to see what I 
can do for you,” said Giovanni, m 
irresolute fashion “ There can be no 
trouble come of it, and it seems a pity 
not to have a share of the gold when 
it is flying about ” 

“ I’ll bring you the note to-morrow, 
and five gold pieces to pay for the 



i^ill bring a basket of wine for you to 
send to any friend of yours " 

, “ It's a bargain,” said Giovanni; 
“ meet me here at this time to¬ 
morrow,” 

This explains how Wheldrake re¬ 
ceived Chisel’s note, and how Pietro 
was able so royally to entertain his 
Comrades. 


• CHAPTER XXXVI * 

THE UNDERGROUND MUL 

Leroux had attained his object; 
he had opened communication with 
the captives That very afternoon he 
had found out Chisel and dictated that 
note It could not be too simple, he 
thought, a note that if it fell into 
wrong bands should commit nobody. 
It would be well to feel his way cauti¬ 
ously before anything compromising 
passed between him and the brigands. 
But in all his experiences of the 
criminal classes he nad rarely found 
much difficulty in persuading them to 
sell their comrades for gold It re¬ 
quired tact, doubtless , the bribe must 
be dangled before their eyes delicately 
in the first place. There is little haroy 
for instance, in smuggling a letter— 
more especially when you arc well 
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paid for doing so Leroux read the 
contents of this note over to Giovanni 
next day, and then gave it to him 
unfastened. 

“ You can show it to anybody,* he 
remarked, “and, if you think it can 

f qssibly work any harm to Count 
atrocem or his men, do not deliver it 
It is only natural that the friends of 
the prisoners here in Naples should 
want to let them know that every effort 
is being made for their release ” 
Giovanni said nothing for some few 
minutes, but his eyes sparkled at the 
sight of the gold and the basket of 
wine which Leroux handed him 
“There can’t be any harm in that 
bit of a note,” he said at length u I'll 
look it over again , but I think I can 
promise to get that forwarded for you " 
The police-agent suppressed the 
smile that rose to his lips , it was as 
he had suspected, it was evident to 
him by Giovanni's manner that he 
could not read He put the note away 
carefully in his pocket without looking 
at it What was to prevent his ex¬ 
amining it then and there? Simply 
his inability to understand it Leroux 
had taken all this into his calculation 
Now the question was—Had Giovanni 
any friend in Naples to whom he could 
venture to show it ? The police-agent 
thought not It was clear that Gio¬ 
vanni looked upon it that there was 
reat risk in interfering with the 
n gauds It was probable that he 
would not wish any one to know that 
he held communication with them 
Again Leroux was right, this was just 
his companion’s dilemma. He could 
not read that note himself, nor, save 
Matteo, did he know any one m Naples 
that he could trust to tell hun its 
contents. He was not very likely to 
make a confidant of Matteo in the 
present state of his feelings with re- 
ard to that worthy- All this Leroux 
ad counted on before making his 
proposition. He guessed that the 
greater part of the brigands were 
ignorant peasants, neither able to read 
nor wnte It would not do to risk it 
the fust time, but let one or two harm¬ 
less notes pass, and they would no 
lpuger care whether the communica¬ 
tion was open or closed. In a few 
days Leroux thought there was every 
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probability of obtaining the intelligence 
he wanted, namely, what were their 
numbers, what were their habits, what 
hour would be most suitable for sur¬ 
prising the camp, and, above all, how 
far did their scouts extend? He 
meant to be very cautious but if ever 
there was ft case m which Talleyrand's 
famous maxim required to be rigidly 
adhered to on the part of a police- 
agent it was now “ Above all, point 
de zlle > ” To rescue Sir Jasper and 
his party and at the same time to 
capture his abductors was an operation 
so delicate and involving such risk 
that most men, m, Leroux’s place, 
would have hesitated to attempt it 
Let a life be sacrificed and there would 
be much outcry on the part of the 
English Government Leroux quite 
understood what that meant When 
a strong nation begins to bully a 
weaker one the latter casts eagerly 
about for a scapegoat. There was no 
doubt in Leroux’s mind as to who 
would be the scapegoat in this case 
Let him fail, and he would be held as 
responsible for any loss of life that 
might occur as Patroceni himself 
But Leroux was of the stuff of which 
heroes are made, with nerves of iron 
and an ambition insatiable, two 
qualities which have gone far to make 
great generals or great rulers for the 
most part The unsatisfied lust for ter¬ 
ritory, mam stimulus of your great con¬ 
querors, from Alexander to Napoleon 
Anyhow, Leroux had got his game m 
his own hands, for those with power 
to interfere in it were in complete 
ignorance of Jus manoeuvres 

Hammerton all this while was strenu¬ 
ously endeavouring to bring matters to 
a conclusion, but the hurrying of the 
raising of money is a weary task, as 
many a bold bettor or reckless spend- 
ttihft has found to his cost The 
anxiety to lend, even at the most ex¬ 
orbitant interest, is utterly incom¬ 
mensurate with the desire to borrow , 
and, though Hammerton, fretful and 
fidgety, o|d his best to hurry Messrs 
Toldi and Kratz, yet these accommo¬ 
dating bankers declared such a sum 
as he wanted could not be collected 
under two or three weeks. He was 
honestly desirous of doing his best, 
but' Hammerton had far too much 
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experience not to know that, how¬ 
ever unimpeachable your securities, 
thousands are not plucked like fruit 
in an orchard In a small way he 
had seen plenty of this sort of thing 
in his time, and, chafe though he 
might at the flelay, he was honestly 
convinced that the bankers were doing 
their best It may be doubted whether 
tune did not hang heavier on his hands 
than on those of the captives in the 
woods above Amalfi There is not 
very much to do in Naples, and Ham- 
rrrerton thought it judicious to expose 
himself as little as might be What 
was to be the outcome of all this, as 
far as he was concerned, even when 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion 7 
Maude was irretrievably lost to him, 
while he himself would stand de¬ 
nounced as a card-sharper before every 
club in London True his denouncers 
might not be able quite to establish 
their case, but their asseverations 
y, ould be quite strong enough to throw 
a taint about him impossible to tide 
oi.er A man’s honour in those days 
—or nigh a score of years ago—was 
as easily tarnished as a looking-glass 
We have changed all that and are 
changing it still more day by day 
We don’t make quite so much fuss 
about these trifles as of old, and it is 
possible to do on the racecourse or 
at the card-table things which would 
have once put the perpetrators out of 
court It was not at all that he was 
reformed There are vices that Con¬ 
sume a man that once they have 
seized him in their gnp he is helpless 
to struggle with, and none more so 
than this Once the gambler has taken 
to “assisting fortune” he is as Little 
likely to refrain as the opium-eater 
from the consumption of his favourite 
drug Hammerion to some extent re¬ 
cognised this, he had lost all hfk 
money, forfeited his chances, and im¬ 
bibed a fatal passion for play “ Why,” 
he thought, “should he not utilise h*s 
knowledge?—why not practise those 
chicaneries that, used against*himself 
in the neophyte days, had doubtless 
brought him to his ruin ? ” Still, on the 
subject of rescuing his uncle and his 
party, he was determined to do his 
best, and had the slightest inkling of 
M Leroux’s tortuous scheming fallen 


within his ken he would have opposed 
it tooth and nail—better judge of the 
gravity of the situation perhaps than 
the police-agent. The Captain had 
enjoyed the privilege of Patroceni’s 
intimacy, and knew infinitely better 
than Leroux of what the Count was 
capable And yet the archives of the 
bureau had told Leroux a good deal 
concerning his antagonist But just as 
Hammerton would have sat down to 
confront the most rusi player m 

all Pans, so would the police-agent have 
backed himself to outwit the most 
accomplished escroc in all Europe 

Leroux’s scheme was so far a success 
He speedily found himself in constant 
communication with the brigands 
The little ctejeuner with Giovanni at 
that sleepy old tavern in the suburbs 
had become almost a daily institution 
The bandit asked nothing better He 
approved of the cooker}, he approved 
of the wine, and in the matter of that 
the police-agent was ever liberal 
Postage was paid for with a lavish 
hand, and, as far as thick-witted 
Giovanni could see, the correspondence 
was perfectly harmless Unluckily, 
that fact was precisely what was per¬ 
plexing M Leroux His notes might 
be guarded, but they were nothing to 
the careful responses he received. 
They were all signed “Cynl Whel- 
drake” , but, as the police-agent said 
irritably to himself, “If ever there was 
a man who hesitated at doing some¬ 
thing for freedom it is my correspond¬ 
ent. There is no getting the smallest 
bit of information out of him What 
is the use of such a note as this ? 

“‘ Thanks for yours Glad to hear 
things are going on satisfactonly. 
Shall only be too delighted when all 
arrangements are complete, thoughtful 
of you to write 

* Cyril Wheldrakk.' 

“Now,” thought the police-agent, 
“it has been rather waste of both money 
and time to get into communication 
with a man who has not more nerve 
than this. He must understand what 
I mean. He surely can guess that ha 
friends from the outside are curiously 
know how things are going on in the 
camp. A man with an ounce of 
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common-sense could comprehend all 
this without putting me to the risk of 
asking 8UC h a question on paper n 
Wheldrake was no fool. He could 
U< derstand all this He gave Chisel 
great credit for having succeeded in 
establishing this correspondence be¬ 
tween them, but then he very naturally 
supposed that he was in communi¬ 
cation with his valet in Naples Even 
had he known that it was the police 
who were prompting these epistles he 
would most decidedly have hesitated 
to furnish them with any information. 
The ransom might be stiff, but Whel¬ 
drake thoroughly comprehended that 
there was only one way out of the 
complication—namely, to pay the 
money He knew well what he had 
risked by merely changing places with , 
Hammerton Gian field and himself 

understood much more clearly than 
tlie others how near they had been to 
being shot off-hand Sheer good¬ 
nature had a good deal to say to his 
sending even the very guarded replies 
that he did to Chisel’s letters M Leioux 
was puzzled It was all very well, 
with great difficulty and considerable 
expense he had set on foot an almost 
daily post between himself and the 
captives, but so far nothing could be 
more uninteresting than the corre¬ 
spondence It might have been 
published in the journals, and Patro- 
ceni, his band, the whole country-side, 
and dll the city left to make what they 
could of it, and the result would have 
been simply that Naples and Patroceni 
would know precisely what they did 
now How was he to provoke this 
Signor Wheldrake into being more 
expansive in his communications? 
That was difficult. Leroux saw at 
once that his correspondent (though 
Chisel was the nominal writer) was a 
shrewd clear-headed man, who had no 
idea of compromising himself or his 
friends Leroux quickly suspected, 
as was indeed the case, that Whel¬ 
drake would have infinitely preferred 
that this correspondence had never 
been established. A terrible disap¬ 
pointment this to the police-agent. 
Time was everything, as he well knew, 
ufflhis case; no information clearly to 
be got from Signor Wheldrake ; and 
yet Leroux, thinking it over, came to 


the conclusion that neither his bribes 
of money or Wine had been altogether 
thrown away. There was an increas¬ 
ing avidity on the part of Giovanni 
with regard to a surreptitious corre¬ 
spondence on which the postage ran to 
five gold pieces a letter „ True, he had 
to share his spoil with his old comrade 
Pietro, but that worthy too was greedy 
of gold , and, although by no means the 
drunken swine that Giovanni was, like 
most of those men of the mountains he 
regarded vune and gambling as the 
two great luxuries of life Two of the 
gold pieces, accompanied by a basket 
affording the wherewithal for a revel, 
had completely won Pietro's adhesion 
to this unlicensed post He had sub- 
nutted the notes to a comrade, who, on 
the strength of having been a courier, 
and picked up a slight command of 
English expletives, profiled to under¬ 
stand the language He did to a very 
limited extent, and was perfectly right, 
when, after laboriously spelling them 
out, he pronounced Chisel’s notes 
harmless, and so M Leroux had 
established a willing agent at either 
end of the postal line he had set up 
But, if he had got nothing out of the 
correspondence, the police-agent had 
little doubt that in a very short time 
the greed of gold and the thirst for 
wine would put all he wanted to know 
entirely at his disposal Like a 
Mephistopheles, whose business it is 
to trade on the infirmities of out 
natuYe, and armed with tliat great 
experience of criminal humanity 
which his profession had taught him, 
Leroux was t assured that the two 
deadliest baits to men of that type 
were already in their mouths—only 
to be speedily m their maws Pike- 
fishers give their victims a measured 
time to gorge , and M Leroux knew 
that he also must afford these luck¬ 
less pike of his hooking some short 
grace to swallow the bait he so 
successfully dangled before their eyes 
past all Repudiation. 




CHAPTER XXXVII 
MATTEO SCENTS TREASON 

Careful as Leroux had been to 
conceal hia intimacy with Giovanni, 
he had aroused suspicion on the part 
of Matteo The innkeeper, as has 
been before said, was prone that way 
The first thing that had attracted his 
attention was Giovanni’s deviation 
from his usual habits Unknown to 
tii at worthy he caught sight of him 
on the occasion when he had met 
Leroux in the Villa del Reale, previous 
to adjourning to that snug tavern, at 
which their meetings now habitually 
took place That Giovanni should 
enter the gardens and not come for a 
glass of wine to the pavilion was remark¬ 
able Thebandithadfewacquaintances 
in the city, and even fewer haunts 
During his brief visits to Naples, a 
room in the slums of La Vicana to 
sleep in, and the tables outside the 
pavilion at which to smoke and dnnk, 
were the two places between which 
Giovanni divided his time Though 
Matteo had noticed him in the garden 
that morning, he had not seen him 
leave it in company with Leroux, and 
therefore his suspicions were not 
excited on that account. He thought 
that the bandit would shortly return 
to the mountains, but, wishing to 
learn something with regard to the 
negotiations for the release of* the 
prisoners, he thought it worth while 
to make his way into La Vicana one 
aflemoon He knew wiell where his 
comrades were in the habit of locating 
themselves on their visits to the city, 
and speedily ascertained that Giovanni 
had not yet returned to the camp 

This puzzled Matteo He did n$t 
understand the man’s lingering in 
Naples—it was quite foreign to his 
usual habits, on previous occasions. 
Giovanni had usually been acconf- 
panied by some of his comrades, and 
not a day had passed but what he had 
seen them in the pavilion. Now the 
bandit was apparently alone, and 
never came near it With what ob¬ 
ject had be come into the town, what 
was he doing, where did he spend his 
time, and above all what wine-shop 


did he frequent ? It was a« singular 
thing that it should never occur to so 
shrewd a man as Matteo that his old 
comrade might chensh feelings of 
extreme rancour with regard to him¬ 
self He never dreamt that die 
terrible punishment meted out by the 
Count was laid to his door So om¬ 
nipotent was Patroceni in Matteo’s 
eyes that he would have deemed it 
better to offend against all laws, 
human and divine, sooner than fad 
in his fidelity to the Count That he 
should report everything to his chief 
was to him a matter past question , 
tjiat Patroceni should deal out punish¬ 
ment to them all was a thing no more 
to be disputed than the decrees of 
Providence he had meiely done his 
duty to his chief and his comrades, 
and if Giovanni had paid hardly for 
his offending, what had he to do with 
it? He felt as a soldier might who 
had simply done his duty in reporting 
the fault of a comrade, and never 
dreamt that comrade cherished the 
most bitter resentment against him 
for having done so It would have 
been perhaps better for Matteo had 
that idea struck him Though shrewd 
and crafty he was not gifted with 
either physical strength or personal 
courage , and, supreme contempt as 
he had for Giovanni’s wits, yet he had 
much too great a respect for his thews 
and sinews to run the nsk of a personal 
Collision It was from no anxiety on 
his own account, but as a sheer 
matter of curiosity, that Matteo set 
himself the task of ascertaining how 
Giovanni passed his time in Naples. 
He did not suspect him of treachery, 
that is, a premeditated treachery , but 
being a man naturally suspicious, and 
withal aware of Giovanni’s infirmity, 
he might well feel a little uneasy at the 
thought of his comrade hanging about 
the city It was but the other day he 
had betrayed too much to a stranger 
in his drunkenness ; who was to ensure 
his not doing so again ? And, thanks 
to their late exploits, the brigands 
were in a more nsky situation than 
they had been then. Their presence 
in the immediate vicinity of the citV 
was then unsuspected, now it was 
tonous. 

But, to his amazement, Matteo dis- 
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covered that this was not quite so 
easy. It was not that he anticipated 
any real difficulty, but he had fancied 
that the people at Giovanni’s lodgings 
would be able to tell him where that 
gentleman spent his days But they 
could tell him nothing As a rule, 
when any of the band were in Naples, 
any of those affiliated could find them 
without difficulty Now, the lodging- 
house keeper could only say, “Surely, 
Signor Matteo, you must know, for he 
takes his meals with you as usual" 1 
presume Matteo did not think it 
necessary to confide to the good lady 
that this was not the case , but he 
marvelled a good deal where it was 
that his old comrade did his eating 
and drinking That it would be easy 
to what our French neighbours call 
Giovanni, Matteo had no 
doubt , but, then, that required time, 
and the innkeeper had his business to 
attend to Still it had to be done, 
and, having ascertained from the good 
woman of the house about what hour 
Giovanni was accustomed to go out 
for his tUjeuner , Matteo made up his 
mind to dog his footsteps the next 
day 

In accordance with this resolution, 
nearly an hour before the time at 
which Giovanni was wont to issue 
from his lair, Matteo was lounging in 
the street some little distance off, but 
keeping a keen eye on the door No 
sooner did the bandit make his ap¬ 
pearance than he followed him, and 
easily tracked him to the old tavern to 
which Leroux had introduced him 
Having given his old comrade time to 
settle himself Matteo made his way 
rather shyly to the door of the half¬ 
coffee-room, half-garden m which the 
haintuis of the place were wont to take 
their meal a 

There is a freemasonry in all crafts, 
and Matteo was an innkeeper It is 
rather a rule of the road with the 
better class of this profession not only 
to take no money, but to entertain 
each other somewhat liberally, when 
one of the trade crosses their thresh¬ 
old. Matteo certainly did not know 
tl&ahost of the “ Golden Bush *—it 
was a retired house, but it was very 
possible that the landlord of the 
“ Golden Bush v knew him. The 


pavilion was a tavern in the full blase 
of day, standing in the bjg public 
gardens of Naples, and haunted by a 
very mixed clientele. Visitors of all, 
classes frequented the Villa del Reale, 
and sipped their coffee or drank their 
wine at the pavilion. IJ 
Matteo saw that Giovanni had 
seated himself in a corner of the 
garden A glance also showed him 
that he was known here, he would 
have liked to have stolen into the 
place, and watched Giovanni at his 
meal But he was afraid of attracting 
the attention of the landlord He by 
no means wished that Giovanni should 
see him , and, though he did not 
despair of evading his notice if left to 
himself, he was afraid that in a spirit 
of camaraderie the host of the “ Golden 
Bush ” might call attention to his 
presence The man whom the king 
delights to honour is always the cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes, and in microscopic 
fashion the favoured guest of an hotel 
coffee-room always provokes much 
speculation amongst the other diners 
He hesitated for a few minutes, and 
then finally resolved not to risk it—he 
would come there to-morrow, procure’ 
a table in the background, ana await* 
the arrival of this renegade, who had’ 
deserted his wine-flasks He turned! 1 ' 
on his heel and was going out when 
hisattention was arrested by a courteous 
salutation, and he found himself bowing 
to the old gentleman who had made 
his appearance in the pavilion with 
Giovanni some few mornings ago. 

Leroux had recognised him at a 
glance, and, though considerably put 
out at seeing him, was much too 
shrewd to ignore his presence The 
two men passed with a bow, and each 
asked himself, “ What the deuce had 
brought the other there ? w Cunning 
and suspicious, Matteo felt no doubt 
that this old gentleman was there for 
the special purpose of meeting Gio- 
vinm. Now, what Could be the 
meaning of that ? Giovanni was hardly 
an object upon whom the most eccentric 
philanthropist would waste his money 
or advice Matteo knew from former 
experience that the sharers ofGiovanni’s 
revels were usually destined to pay 
the reckoning. u A pig, a hog, 4 dolt 
like that l" murmured the innkeeper. 
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" What motive can that old man have 
in letting him swill wine at his ex¬ 
pense 7 For, though I've not actually 
seen it, 1 could stake my life that 
Giovanni is waiting there for this 
stranger to fill his insatiable throttle. 
The thick-skulled sponge 1 no one 
would bathe nun in wine except they 
hoped to get something out of him 
Am usement ? bah 1 Information 7 
chit I He has none to give but on 
the one point, and surely that old 
gentleman cannot be interesting him¬ 
self in the Count's affairs No matter 1 
I’ll see to-morrow 1 11 
Monsieur Leroux was every bit as 
much put out as the innkeeper of the 
Villa del Reale He had no doubt 
whatever that Matteo had come to the 
“ Golden Bush ” designedly Giovanni 
had acknowledged that he was an old 
acquaintance, and, as Leroux turned 
the subject over in his mind, it began 
to dawn upon *him that this matter 
might also have some relation with 
the brigands He had little doubt but 
that Patroceni had numbers of spies 
in Naples devoted to his interests 
t To get at the bulk of these would 
’ equire more time than he could devote 
to it He must strike hard and strike 
quickly, or it would be too late Men 
with the halters round their necks 
resent any dallying about their release, 
and Leroux felt pretty sure that before 
many days that ransom would be paid , 
and, let Patroceni only once receive 
that money, his prisoners would be set 
free, and he and his band dispersed 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. Matteo was at the "Golden 
Bush" in good time the next day He 
picked out a retired table in a far-away 
corner, boldly ordered his dejeuner, 
and, producing a newspaper, pretended 
to be immersed in its contents But 
for all that never a soul that entered 
the tavern escaped his observation 
He had not to wait very long before 
Giovanni appeared, and made his way 
to the table he had yesterday occupied 
with the air of an habituS. He took 
no notice of Matteo, but having seated 
himself was apparently awaiting the 
arrival of some friend oefore ordering 
his repast The innkeeper had little 
doubt as to who that friend was, nor 
was he kept much longer in ignorance 
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of the point. A very few minutes, and 
Leroux entered the room, and pro¬ 
ceeded quietly across to Giovanni’s 
table ; but the man’s eye was like a 
hawk’s, and, though neither glance 
nor manner proclaimed it, he had 
taken in Matteo’s presence before he 
had advanced six steps over the 
threshold of the room 
“ Your old fnend apparently takes a 
great interest in your welfare," said 
Leroux, quietly, as he seated himself 
at the table " Well, that is nice, our 
old friends as a rule are apt to trouble 
their heads very little about what 
becomes of us " 

’“I don’t understand you, signor 
What on earth do you mean ? ” 

Mean * ” retorted the police-agent. 
" Only that your friend—ah 1 I forget 
now what you call him , but our ex¬ 
cellent host of the pavilion is break¬ 
fasting here Had you not better ask 
him to join us ? ” 

11 What 1 ” growled Giovanni, with 
evident perturbation of manner, 
" Matleo here I Where ? " 

" Keep quiet,” said Leroux ; " what 
is there surprising in that ? The best 
innkeeper in the city may tire of his 
own wine at times, and long for a little 
change It is only when you get to 
my age one becomes conservative and 
runs in grooves ’’ 

"Matteo here'” muttered the 
bandit , “ where ?” 

( “ As I thought," said Leroux torfum- 
self. "Evidently one of Patrocem’s 
auxiliaries My friend here, I am 
afraid, is a little hi awe of him. He 
is sitting over tn that comer,” he added, 
aloud, hadn't you better go over and 
ask him to join, us ? " 

“ Matteo here ! Santo Diavolo 1 
Does he suppose I’ll submit to his 
playing the spy upon me 7” 

“Tut, tut, signor I it is absurd to 
think anything of that sort» pray go 
across and ask your friend to join us. 
His presence here is, doubtless, a mere 
chance " 

“ He is afraid of this man's sur¬ 
veillance," muttered Leroux, as the 
brawny bandit rose from his chair and 
crossed the room to where Matteo was 
seated “ This innkeeper of' ^ln> 
pavilion is, doubtless, one of Patrocem's 
most trusted agents. Quite as well 1 
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discovered this. I must study this 
man closely. From the little I've seen 
of him I can fancy him one of the 
Count’s shrewdest partisans. This 
was what made him hover round our 
table so in the Villa del Reale, and 
that is what makes my black-bearded 
friend so uncommonly uneasy now 
A past-master this,” thought Leroux, 
while his lip curled, “ of whom the 
Signor Giovanni is much afraid” 

But things apparently were not going 
quite amicably at Matteo’s table. It 
was evident that Giovanni was using 
rough language, and equally trans- 

f arent that Matteo was deprecating 
is wrath The bandit indeed hail 
roughly told his old comtade that he 
would submit to no dogging of hfc 
footsteps in this wise , that he was in, 
Naples for his own convenience , that 
he was on no duty this time ; and that 
it was nothing to Matteo, his Excel¬ 
lency, or any one else, how he passed 
his time. In vain the supple innkeeper 
deprecated his anger, and vowed that 
his appearance at the “ Golden Bush 11 
was tne veriest of accidents Giovanni’s 
ire was not to be appeased, and the 
growhng of the storm bid fair to 
attract the attention of the room, when 
Herr Stein glided across and poured 
oil on the troubled waters. 

"You will come across, signor," he 
said, “and eat your meal with us, I 
am sure it is better so, and this little 
mattec of politics about which yoq 
appear to be differing can be amicably 
discussed over a glass of wine." 

Giovanni stared at his new friend in 
blank amazement Politics forsooth ] 
it was no matter of politics that lay 
between hun and Matteo. Men had 
persecuted each other on the Italian 
Peninsula pretty bitterly on that point, 
but it was a bigger difference than 
that which stood between him and 
Matteo. A personal vendetta, that, 
whatever the innkeeper might think 
about it, was only to be atoned for in 
Giovanni’s thinking by blood j and, as 
if his scheming comrade had not 
wrought him bitter wrong enough, here 
was he once more playing the spy 
upon him m Naples. 

Matteo suppose that he (Gio¬ 
vanni) was a mere child under his 
pupilage 1 That he was to be watched. 


treated, and punished like a school¬ 
boy ? And then he ground his teeth 
as he thought, to no schoolboy had 
punishment ever been meted out so 
cruel as his 

It was not altogether a pleasant 
party, Leroux exerting himself to the 
utmost, was the pleasant talkative, 
elderly man of the world. Matteo, 
silky and subtle, did his very best to 
respond, but Giovanni, in his brood¬ 
ing sullenness, hung like a pall over 
his companions He drank, and drank 
deeply, in gloomy silence. No sally of 
his companions could bring a smile to 
his swart, saturnine face. He was 
brooding over his wrongs and taking 
thought about the righting of them, 
and when a man in these southern 
countries dreams about righting his 
wrongs with his own right hand there 
is wont to be a vista of blood in the 
background of the picture 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
DEATH OF MATTEO 

It was early morning, the working 
world of Naples was just beginning to 
bestir itself, when two or three of those 
first afoot were disappointed at find¬ 
ing the pavi^on not as yet opened. 
Matteo, too, was a man with the char¬ 
acter of having his shutters down be¬ 
times. Rather a popular resort in 
which to get an early cup of coffee or 
glass of spirits. The early comers 
gittwled their disappointment, and 
proceeded in search of their needs 
elsewhere. But, as the sun rose higher 
it* the heavens, the closed door and 
windows began to attract more at¬ 
tention. * A house of call unexpectedly 
dosed is sure to provoke notice, and 
the pavilion did a good deal of busi¬ 
ness m its way. Some of the would- 
be customers now drummed boldly on 
the door, and shouted loudly to Matteo 
to come forth and attend to their re- 
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quirements; bat the innkeeper made 
Design. Nothing but an'unpenetrablo 
silence responded to their cries. 

At this juncture the man who habitu¬ 
ally assisted Matteo in the business 
made bis appearance. Fading to get 
an answer to«his shouts for admittance 
he went round the budding to see if 
he could obtain admission at the back 
But no I that door was as securely 
fastened as the front The waiter ex¬ 
plained that he lived at home with his 
family, and always returned to them 
Tn the evening, coming the first thing 
in the morning, and having his meals 
in the pavilion It does not take much 
to excite the cunosity of one’s fellow- 
creatures, and a perfect volley of ques¬ 
tions was put to the waiter by the 
little knot now gathered about the s 
building He had wished Matteo 
“Good-night” about ten, the inn¬ 
keeper had told him not to fasten the 
front door, as, though all the guests 
had gone, he expected a visitor The 
housekeeper, who slept in the upper 
rooms, had gone to bed some time be¬ 
fore he left It was very odd , neither 
Matteo nor the woman-servant were 
given to over-sleeping themselves; 
such a thing had never happened 
before in all his recollection, and he 
had been there for the last two years , 
he thought something must have hap¬ 
pened Had they not better break in 
the door ? 

That the door had better be broken 
tn was earned unanimously, as was 
sure to be> A curious crowd will in¬ 
variably vote for the clearing up of a 
mystery, but when n, came to who 
was to do it, then the little knot were 
not so positive each being apparently 
of the opinion that this was a duty 
that it behoved his neighbour to under¬ 
take rather than himself There was 
much discussion on this point—dexter¬ 
ous appeals made to individual vanities 
on the subject whereas it was pointed 
out to one that his physical strength 
would make the breaking pi a door 
open an easy matter to him, so was it 
suggested to another that his well- 
known knowledge qf locks Indicated 
him as a fitting person ft# break down 
the barrier. But Matteo was known 
to have a will of his own; he was 
known also to keep lethal weapons on 


the premises, and was likely to reseat 
intrusion on his privacy somewhat 
sharply. Moreover, the authorities 
had strong opinions about breaking 
into houses in Naples Then the 
little crowd jumped to a conclusion, 
as such assemblies are wont to do 
when wanting to see what is behind 
a locked door, but quite declining to 
take the responsibility of forcing the 
lock. It became necessary to fix that 
duty upon somebody Clearly the 
waiter was the man, and shrilly the 
crowd clamoured that he should do 
his devotr. 

But Carlo, the waiter tn question, 
Memuned, he pointed out that his 
master was a peremptory man who 
"endured no nonsense, that when yon 
forced a man’s front door he was 
justified in the use of either pistol or 
poignard, that he valued his skin 
that, moreover, his master might give 
him in charge of Lhe police 

“The police I the police 1 That's 
it,” shouted the mob “You’ve hit it, 
my little man Of course, it’s their 
business What are they for, but to 
look into matters like this ? Send for 
the police ( Fetch the police, some¬ 
body I ” And then once more, with 
charming unanimity, the little knot of 
gossip-mongers cried out to the waiter 
to fetch the police 

Carlo, only too well pleased to be 
out of the affair in this fashion, was 
• about to start, best pace, for the 
bureau, when the attention of all was 
anested by a wild, melancholy wail 
that came from within the closed house 
The men exchanged looks with each 
other. “ Holy Virgin 1 What does it 
mean?” cried some, and then faces 
became awed, as men’s do who feel 
themselves on the threshold of viewing 
a great tragedy 

Once again came that prolonged 
dolorous cry, and a slight shiver ran 
through the group as Antonio the 
locksmith murmured in awe-stricken 
tones, “It's his dog; There ts death 
in the house, or the dumb creature 
would never send forth such a pitiful 
cry of dismay. Depend upon it, 
friends, Matteo will neve* l oose cork 
for us more." ■** "V 

The howl of the dog and the exhort¬ 
ations of the bystanders lent a strong 
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impetus to Carlo's feet, and he sped 
away for the bureau of police as fast 
as they could cany him. It was not 
likely the heads of the office were 
going to be bothered about the keeper 
of a second-class tavern not getting 
up in the morning Bah 1 The man 
had probably taken more than was 
good for him overnight, and was 
simply sleeping off die fumes of it 
If they were to be called upon to 
interfere about every one who chose 
to lie abed in Naples they would have 
enough to do Still Carlo looked so 
frightened that, after grumbling a 
good deal, they finally despatched a 
gendarme with him. 1 

Supported by this authority, Signor 
Antonio, the locksmith, speedily under¬ 
took to force the door He had not 
much difficulty with the lock, but 
the door was another matter He 
quickly ascertained that a heavy 
wooden bar—dropped, no doubt, into 
stanchions—prohibited entry as well 
Of course, it was possible to cut a 
panel and withdraw this bar, but it 
would take time Before doing so, 
Antonio suggested they should try 
some other ingress. Possible, for 
instance, that the back door, though 
locked, was not defended by bolts and 
bars Antonio marched round at the 
head of the little company, and com¬ 
menced operations on the rear of the 
premises Here he was very soon 
successful, the lock quickly yielded to 
his efforts, and there were no further 
defences to hinder an entrance 
Accompanied by the gendarme and 
waiter, the locksmith entered the nar¬ 
row passage, and gazed about him 
The plan of the little house was simple 
in the extreme. Entering from the 
back, on the right of the narrow 
passage which ran straight through 
it was the kitchen, and in front of that 
a small parlour, on the left a scullery, 
fronted again by a comfortable bar. 
Above the parlour was the guest- 
chamber Over the bar was Matteo’* 
own bedroom, while at the back bn the 
upper story were a couple of small 
servants’ rooms. There was an odour 
of crime in the air, when once again 
cam^dmth that dolorous howl from a 
room in the upper story. Three paces, 
and the locksmith started back, and 


with an exclamation of horror pointed 
to the foot of “the staurs. Weltering in 
her blood across the two bottom steps 
lay Nita, the housekeeper, a powerful 
woman of thirty, but who, it was too 
palpable, would never dress macaroni 
or toss an omelette ag^in. For the 
first time the gendarme, who had so 
far been stolidly phlegmatic in his 
movements, and evidently looked upon 
the whole affair as utterly beneath his 
notice, woke up and gave signs of 
animation. Turning rapidly round he 
sharply forbade further intrusion oif 
the part of the crowd, who were follow¬ 
ing at his heels ; he would have the 
locksmith, Carlo, and no other Stoop¬ 
ing down he roughly raised the 
woman’s hand and convinced himself 
that she was dead He then pushed 
on and peeped in at the bar It had 
evidently never been closed for the 
night, the room was open, glasses 
stood about, and half-filled decanters 
He next opened the door of the little 
parlour to the right, and there lay the 
body of the luckless Matteo, with his 
face beaten nearly out of all recog¬ 
nition That Matteo had fought hard 
for his life was evident, the table was 
upturned, there was a ddbns of broken 
glass, and also a chair in like case, 
while the clots of blood with which 
the room was stained gave evidence 
of a dire struggle between Matteo and 
his murderer That the innkeeper 
( had neither physical courage nor 
strength has been already mentioned, 
but the old proverb of the “rat in the 
comer” may usually be counted on. 
Old men, and men by no means re¬ 
markable for courage, have died 
wondrous hard, very much to the 
astonishment of their murderers, be¬ 
fore now 

Ljfe is sweet and not parted with 
willingly, as a rule. The gendarme 
rose rapidly to the occasion, he was 
in the presence of a great crime, and 
was 1 not going to bate one bit of his 
official importance under such circum¬ 
stances, A discovery of this kind is as 
the find is to the fox-hunter. Everybody 
without exception was peremptorily 
ordered out of the house ; and, having 
dosed the door, the gendarme quietly 
told Carlo to go back to the bureau as 
fast as hq could* acquaint them there 
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with what he bad seen, hnd say that 
he (Pednllo) had remaukea m charge 
of the building- The police-agent 
Leroux happened to be in the chief's 
office when this intelligence arrived. 
He left the questioning of Carlo to his 
superior, remain mg himself taciturn as 
usual, but not a word escaped him, 
and already his active brain was piec¬ 
ing the puzzle together He had 
made up his mind that Giovanni was 
at least in connection with the bandits , 
he and Matteo were evidently old 
friends, and he suspected in conse¬ 
quence that Matteo also was connected 
with them , that there was bad blood 
between the two men had been palp¬ 
able at the “ Golden Bush" the day 
before , that Giovanni had resented 
his comrade's appearance there ; and, 
rightly or wrongly* attributed it to a 
desire to pry into his (Giovanni’s) 
movements (( Now," thought Leroux, 
11 only let Signor Matteo have got it 
into his head that my burly, black- 
headed ft tend was coquetting with the 
police, and let him know that he 
thought so, and 1 can fancy in a com¬ 
bined fit of rage and terror his commit¬ 
ting just such a crime as this These 
messieurs of the mountain-side are 
pretty prompt and ruthless in their 
tieatment of traitors, I’ve heard, and 
Giovanni would know Let them but 
once think he even dreamt of betray¬ 
ing them, his life would not be safe 
outside Naples He was a keen, 
shrewd man, that innkeeper, ari*d, if 
my surmise is just, he let Giovanni 
know that he had some suspicion of 
the truth" ■ 

However, while Leroux is running 
all these things over in his nnnd, the 
chief of the police has elicited all Carlo 
has to tell, and, turning round to 
Leroux, suggests that he should $o 
down and make a preliminary exam¬ 
ination, to which of course Leroux at 
once assents. 

When he arrives at the pavilion be 
finds it surrounded by a considerable 
crowd. The intelligence of the double 
murder has spread through the city, 
gathering size like a snowball as it 
rolled; a whole family has been mur¬ 
dered, and the numbers of that family 
progress in proportion to the number 
of tunes the tale is told People 


flocked to see the scene of the tragedy, 
although so far it consists in simply 
gazing at the outside walls of a closed 
house; for Pednllo stands sentry at 
the one door that has been forced, and 
sternly refuses permission for even so 
much as a peep at the intenor 
Leroux says a few brief words to his 
followers, and the gendarmes, in 
obedience to his directions, form a 
cordon round the building He then 
enters, followed only by Carlo and 
Pednllo, whom he orders to stand 
perfectly still and to touch nothing. 
Leroux’s first proceeding is to undo 
all the shutters with his own hand, 
carefully noticing the fastenings as he 
c^d so, to see if they had been tampered 
with A question to Carlo confirms 
Jus idea that the back door was un¬ 
bolted and unbarred when they forced 
its lock. No doubt the assassin or 
assassins entered that way, re-locking 
the door behind them when they baa 
accomplished their hideous work. 
Leroux next enters the parlour there 
he stands motionless, while his eyes 
rove rapidly round the room. He 
glances down at the dead man, and 
peers keenly into the battered counte¬ 
nance Not quite an ordinary murder 
this, he thinks Whoever slew this 
man bore him undying hate, hate so 
strong that he vented his rage on him 
after he had killed him The inn¬ 
keeper was dead when some of those 
blows were rained upon his mutilated 
face The tables are all upset, and the 
glasses broken now, but there 
must have been a festive meeting 
before the wild beast flew at his prey 
Signor Matteo could have little dreamt 
his life was in danger, or he would 
have never given spirits to such a man 
as Giovanni It was the match to the 
gunpowder , it was letting the tiger 
taste blood. 

Then he quietly left the room and 
dosed the door behind him He re¬ 
garded the dead woman at the foot of 
the stair-case narrowly “No hate 
here*” he muttered; “ she has been 
stain with two strokes of a poignard 
Ah I and, as I thought, here i$ the 
upturned candlestick. Killed, pqor 
woman, because she at the sOtm&of 
the disturbance was rash enough to 
come down-stairs and become a witness 
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to the murder Yes^ he continued to 
himself) as he examined the paSsagfe, 
“here is the first splash of blood, and 
here is the candle She came upon 
him just as he had slain Signor Matteo. 
He flew at her, struck her m the 
passage first, and then hunted her to 
the foot of Ihe stairs, where he dealt 
the second blow, which killed her 
It’s all clear as noonday,” thought the 
police-agent; “ the poor creature was 
trying to escape upstairs when her 
fate overtook her ” Leroux next went 
into the bar He looked at the decanters 
and half-emptied glasses, and muttered 
to himself with a half-smile— , 

" M y bandit friend doubtless manu¬ 
factured himself a pretty vtiff sedative 
before taking his departure,” and 
then the police-agent, being careful to* 
move nothing, commenced a close and 
thorough search of the house But he 
found nothing by which to trace the 
murderer There was not a button, 
not a shred of clothes, nor anything 
by which to identify the assassin, left 
behind, and as far as the police-agent 
could ascertain, no property had been 
taken from the house 

As he opened the servant's bedroom 
at the back of the house a small dog, 
evidently half-wild with fright, sprang 
back from the door and snarled at him 
in the madness of its terror But no 
sooner Were they well inside the attic 
than it made one sudden dart through 
them, and almost fell from the top to< 
the bottom of the stairs in its agony 
to escape The demented little thing 
made at once for the front door, which, 
as it knew, in the usual state of things 
would be open by that time Suddenly 
it stopped transfixed in front of the 
dead body of the servant The 
ghastly scent of blood, and the presence 
of death, thoroughly upset the re¬ 
mainder of its bewildered ideas It 
uttered one prolonged melancholy 
howl, and then, catching sight of the 
open back door, fled through the portal 
like a mad creature—dumb witness 
concerning a murder about which there 
was none else to testify. 

Leroux ordered the house to be again 
lockedup, placed a guard over it, and 
walSea back to the bureau to give 
orders about the usual legal prelim^ 
wanes. 


“ I have/ very little doubt,* he 
muttered to himself, “ as to who the 
real criminal is, but there’s not a 
particle of evidence against him and, 
what is more, with a view to settling 
with messieurs les brigands en bloc, 1 
require my decoy-duck-to retain his 
liberty for a little longer." 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

AT THE ‘GOLDEN BUSK 1 

There was perhaps no man in 
Naples so perturbed at Matteo’s 
murder as Fred Hammerton He had 
no doubt whatever about the innkeeper 
of the Villa del Reale's connection with 
Patroceni As he listened to the 
accounts of the tragedy he became 
assured that this was an act of savage 
vengeance ; and that it had been per¬ 
petrated at the instigation of the Count, 
and no doubt in consequence of 
suspected treachery on the part of 
Matteo It may be remembered that 
Hammerton had recognised the un¬ 
fortunate man, and hailed him when he 
Ipid passed their carnage on the way 
to Amalfi Hammerton had caught 
sight of him afterwards in the 
bngands'camp ; and it was quite clear 
to him that tke slain innkeeper had 
done them the honour that day to be 
their avant courier He felt quite 
sure that it was Matteo who had given 
due notice of their speedy arrival at 
the foot of thatforest-fnnged hill where 
they had fallen into the hands of Patro¬ 
ceni. What had been this man’s 
crime ? What had called forth the fiat 
thit bad led to his doom ? Hammer- 
ton's expftnence of these men of the 
mountain was extremely limited, and, 
like most of those whose misfortune it 
has been to make their acquaintance, 
he had no desire to extend it But he 
was under a sprong impression that 
brigandage, like all other secret 
societies, lived m constant fear of 
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betrayal, and consequently never 
neglected making a terrible example 
of an informer. About Matteo’s in¬ 
dividual fate Hammerton cared little , 
but the question was—If Patroceni 
feared treachery how would he treat 
the prisoners in«ns hands ? He might 
connect him—Hammerton—with the 
dead man's bad faith. This might 
make the Count suspect that he was col- 
leagumg with the police, and how he 
was to disprove this he did not know 
He had never been near the police, 
ancl, to the best of his belief, they were 
unaware of his presence in Naples at 
this minute He wondered what it was 
best for him to do To seek for infor¬ 
mation from the bureau would probably 
be a fatal mistake The Count had 
no doubt plenty of well-wishers in 
Naples who would speedily acquaint 
him should he (Hammerton) put him¬ 
self into communication with the 
authorities But then, on the other 
huind, how on earth was he now to send 
note or message to Patroceni ? As yet 
there had been no call to do so but it 
was to this very Matteo he had been 
told to apply when he felt that he had 
news worth the sending. This crime 
had unexpectedly cut him entirely off 
from the camp and its inmates Wliat 
would they all think of him up there in 
the woods ? he muttered , what would 
Wheldrake think of him ? what would 
Glanfield say of him ? He had com¬ 
mitted a treason at Wrottsley bac^ as 
he could be suspected of committing 
now, and had felt little compunction 
about it. Yet such was the curious 
kink in the man’s mind that he shrank 
from the bare idea of playing the traitor 
here Imperfectly as he understood 
Italian, still he had gathered enough 
from Pietro during his escape to 
know that Wheldrake—the man hg 
had so bitterly injured—had probably 
risked his own life to save his. Sen¬ 
sualist, sybarite, and gambler as he 
was, Hammerton was touched by thi#, 
and he swore a big oath on big way to 
Naples to do the best he could accord¬ 
ing to his lights in this matter; yes, 
even, m case of the worst, to go back 
to the camp and to share in the fate of 
the rest of them. It was hard upon 
him; he had nothing to do with it; 
it was the sheer force of adverse cir¬ 


cumstances. He had kept closely to 
himself since his arrival m the city, 
and been reticent and self-constrained 
in the extreme ; and yet, though he' 
did not know it, he was in communica¬ 
tion with the police, and had indirectly 
contributed to the murder of Matteo 

Hammerton had a big smoke as he 
pondered over all this; but, for the 
life of him, he could see nothing to do 
at present but sit still and await the 
course of events 

Police-agent Leroux was quite as 
much put out in his calculations by 
this murder as the Captain He 
similaily doubted whether his com¬ 
munication with the camp was not also 
cig off Matteo, it is true, had nothing 
to say to the conveyance of his letters 
thereto, but the question was, whether 
this human tiger he employed had not, 
his passion satiated, fled back to his 
haunts on the mountain-side after the 
manner of his four-footed type upon 
the conclusion of a successful foray 
He had no doubt whatever that 
Giovanni was the murderer, and he 
knew that men of that class, when theiri 
hands are red, are rather given to seek 
safety in flight. Leroux felt no doubt 
about laying his hands upon Giovanni 
whenever he wanted him , but at pre- 
sent his principal anxiety was that he 
should not leave Naples The police- 
agent had hit upon a very crafty 
scheme for successfully surprising 
Patroceni, but it all depended ifpon 
his keeping touch with the camp, and 
without Giovanni’s assistance he did 
not well know how this was to be done. 
Well I it was a problem soon solved. 
He had but to make up as Herr Stem, 
and drop in for his noonday meal as 
usual at the "Golden Bush” 

In spite of being harassed with 
numerous details concerning Matteo’s 
murder, he succeeded about the accus¬ 
tomed time in making bis appearance 
at the quiet little tavern, ana the first 
thing that met his view after entering 
was the burly brigand sipping wine 
and munching bread while waiting for 
the repast he nad ordered. 

Giovanni stretched out hys hand to 
Leroux m boisterous welcome. There 
was even a triumphant sparkle ifflBb 
eyes, as those of a man to whom good 
luck has come. 
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“Ah, my friend,” he exclaimed, “1 
am glad to see you this morning, for 
IVe a famous appetite We'll have a 
flask of the best to wash down the 
pigeons and macaroni that I have 
ordered ” 

“The brute finds killing a hungry 
occupation,” thought Leroux, as he 
shook hands " However, his nerves 
seem of iron, and he exhibits no 
tendency to fly the city, and that suits 
my purpose Good-morning 1 *’ he 
continued aloud, “ I should have been 
here sooner, but I was so interested in 
this temble murder that has been 
committed—a murder that concerns 
you in some measure” 

“Concernsme?” growled Giovanni 
“ You don't suppose I had anything to 
do with it ? " * 

Leroux glanced at him as a cat 
might at a mouse. 

“Ah,” he said, carelessly, “ you have 
heard of the tragedy, then 9 ” 

“ Yes , I heard something about it,” 
rejoined the bandit 

"There can be very little doubt 
about his guilt,” thought Leroux. “ A 
man who had just heard of the muider 
of an old friend would be full of the 
subject, and commence talking of it at 
once. No,” he continued aloud, “ T 
am not hinting that, but, as the un¬ 
fortunate man was an old ally of yours, 
I thought you might have been pain- 
fulltirtterested in his fate ” 

“We were old acquaintances, anti 
had business relations,” replied Gio¬ 
vanni, sulkily. “ He sold bad liquor 
and charged me dear for it” 

“A too common -offence*” replied 
Leroux, gravely, “not often meeting 
with sucn terrible punishment as it 
has in this case." 

11 Don’t talk of it,” rejoined Giovanni 
“I heard somebody he had wronged 
had beaten the fellow to death, I’ve 
no doubt he deserved itj” 

11 A very singular crime! ” observed 
the police-agent, musingly "They 
tell me that the house is a perfect 
shambles The assassin hats killed 
not only Signor Mattep but his cook 
also, and so far there Seems no con- 
j&tiue, even, as to who he was or 
what was his motive ” 

“ Ah |” said Giovanni, “they sus¬ 
pect no one, eh?” 


"No one,” answered LenDux. 
“ What die' police may think they will 
doubtless keep to themselves. By the 
way, I have another note that I want 
forwarded to the camp, just to say that 
the raising of the money is nearly 
completed This gentleman who has 
been released is very anxious to let his 
friends know that.” 

Giovanni extended his hand for the 
letter, and glanced greedily at the gold 
pieces that accompanied it For a 
moment they absorbed all his attention, 
but as he put the letter into his pocket 
he noticed that It was fastened. 

"This is closed,” he exclaimed 
" What does that mean ? ” And as he 
asked the question he glanced sus¬ 
piciously at the police-agent 

"Stupid of him I” replied Leroux, 
carelessly "I told him always to 
send his letters open You had better 
give me both that and the money back, 
and I will bring you another to¬ 
morrow , it Is a pity, as the signor was 
very anxious to send off his news at 
once " 

Giovanni hesitated, he was loth to 
part with the gold, and yet extremely 
anxious not to do anything that could 
do harm to his comrades He sat 
playing with the money and turning 
the whole thing over in his mind, ana 
at length it dawned upon him that 
after all he had known nothing of the 
contents of the previous notes he had 
forwarded beyond what Leroux had 
told him 

“ I will do it,” he said at last “ The 
contents are what you tell me?* 

,( What efafe should he have to write 
about?” inquired Leroux, jesuitically, 
and gold ana letter at once disappeared 
into the bandit’s pocket. 

Now, there was in that note what 
feeroux had stated ; but when he asked 
what else could the signor have to say, 
he knew very well that it also con¬ 
tained news of the murder. 

* Chisel had been very much surprised 
when Herr Stem had come to nun in 
a great hurry that morning, and made 
hun add to his usual report that things 
were progressing as favourably as 
possible, these few lines: “An inn¬ 
keeper called Matteo, who kept the 
payilidn in the Villa del Re*le, was 
brutally murdered law night.” The 
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police-agent thought that the captives 
should be furtushed with this piece of 
intelligence, which might possibly be 
the cause of 9ome menace to their 
fives Pohee-^jent Leroux was quite 
convinced that the crafty, subtle inn¬ 
keeper had been an agent of Pat- 
roceni’s, and, from all he had ever 
heard of the Count, thought that he 
was just the man to avenge the death 
of one of his instruments If the 
Count was only aware that the murder 
had been committed by one of his own 
people, then, of course, it was a matter 
amongst the bandits themselves, but 
there was nothing to show that 

Leroux at this time was under a 
like excitement that attends the sports¬ 
man in the middle of a big run He had, 
as far as he could see, all the strings of 
the game in his hand , and, though he 
by no means overlooked the fact that 
he had a great man against him, and 
all the more dangerous because nothing 
had been heard of him lately, still 
he did think that he should checkmate 
Count Patrocem in the course of a few 
days Chisel, who writes these notes, 
has no idea that they are dictated by 
the police, but is under the impression 
that they proceed from Herr Stein 
himself, who has pointed out to him 
that, as a great financial agent, he has 
several times had the arranging of 
these things, and so has his own way 
of communicating with the fratenfity 
of the mountains Thus it is always 
best to keep the captives constantly 
informed that every nerye is being 
strained to procure the necessary 
money, it reassures the brigands, 
and makes them feel that the authori¬ 
ties are not being invoked to thei,r 
detriment Leroux is planning a very # 
dartng coup, and at present he ls not 
a little troubled as to whether Matteo’s 
murder may affect his combinations. 
It has already made so much stir in* 
the city that there can be little doubt 
of the intelligence very speedilyreach- 
mg Patrocem’s ears, and, as the 

E dice-agent shrewdly guessed, the 
ss of a trusted confederate in Naples 
might alter the Count's proceedings in 
matay Ways. 

lii spite of ell his astuteness, Leroux 
had not got as much out of Giovanni as 
he expected. This was due partly to 
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the police-agent's fears of pushing hu 
questioning too fix, and thereby scaring 
so shy a fish, and partly to Giovanni 
having had some reticenee literally 
knocked into his head The operation 
might have been severe, but it had un¬ 
doubtedly been effectual, and Giovanni 
was now very guarded when speaking 
of the Count Leroux was right m one 
conjecture—intelligence of the murder 
speedily reached the camp, but, be¬ 
yond Pietro, no one had tne slightest 
idea of the truth As for the Count, he 
was not even aware that Giovanni was 
alJVe , he had never seen him since he 
struck him down, nor had he been told 
or his recovery Pietro alone, of all 
the bandits, was aware of the revengeful 
feelings Giovanni had entertained to. 
wards the dead man 


CHAPTER XL 

PAlROCENI PUZZLED 

When Wholdrake got Chisel's note 
tejling him of the murder he at once 
showed it to Glanfield, and the two 
commenced to talk the matter over 
" I don't see," he observed, **how this 
can affect our business, but it may , 
this man 1 know is connected with the 
brigands—indeed, he had much to do 
with my own capture As you know, 
1 was kidnapped at his house, and I 
heard him give evidence before the 
Count as to a ruffian called Giovanni's 
drunkenness It was to this Giovanni 
that 1 owe being made prisoner In 
his cups 1 drew him out as to what 
Patrocem was; and the Count told me 
himself that I might thank my thirst 
for knowledge for bringing me here. 
I had learnt too much to be left at 
liberty" ’ ■ 

“ I can hardly say T have aeenthis 
innkeeper," replied Glanfield. " A 
horseman passed us on the road just 
before we fell m with our fnends here, 
and Hammerton told me afterwards it 
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was the proprietor of the pavilion, As 
for this Giovanni, I have never seen 
him at all” 

“ And are never likely to do so now," 
interposed Wheldrake “ Patroeem, 
as a punishment for his intoxication, 
dealt nun a blow with the butt-end of 
his pistol that 1 should think sent him 
straight to the other world At all 
events he was carried away for dead H 

** Well,” replied Glanfield, “we can’t 
be suspected of having anything to do 
with it It is a dear alibt for all of us 
except Hammerton; and, though I 
look upon him as quite apable of 
snatching at anything m the way«of 
money, I don’t think he is likely to go 
in for murdering an innkeeper Sonfe 
of that man Giovanni’s lelations, I 
should think, have settled an old score 
against Matteo. They would, doubt¬ 
less, hear that he had caused the death 
of their interesting relation ” 

“ Everything seems going on all 
right according to this,” said Whel¬ 
drake, as he once more glanced at 
Chisel’s note, “but they are excessively 
slow 1 suppose Hainmerton is really 
doing his best ? ” 

“As I said before,” rejoined Glan- 
field, “when they’ve once run rogues 
never stand them again, but I believe 
he is running straight this time. Re- 
megiber, this is a country where they 
always take plenty of time to do every¬ 
thing That raising money at very 
short notice means paving proportion¬ 
ately long interest I once heard a 
reat financial agent accustomed to 
riding the means for many a black 
Monday, say—when two of his clients 
of the plunging school had run a dead- 
heat, and, not content with the very 
heavy stakes they had had in the first 
go, backed their opinions again with 
renewed obstinacy,—I heard him say, 
on being appealed to as to which, he 
thought would win thedecider,~‘ Don’t 
ask me, I shall have ten thousand to 
find on Monday whichever way it is, 
and that is enough for me to think 
about 1*" 

' ‘iA very instructive anecdote, Glan- 
field,” said Sir Jasper, laughing, who 
had approached them unobserved just 
m tune to catch this little illustration. 
“ I recollect the case; and, rf such ah 
t expert «s ypu are alluding to thought 


there would be a difficulty in getting 
that sum in London for two such 
clients as his, we can’t expect but that 
in Naples the difficulties of raising 
such a much larger amount will be 
very much greater We have seen 
nothing of our host, Mr Wheldrake, 
since you interfered with his arrange¬ 
ments H 

This was a sort of extension of the 
olive branch on Sir Jasper’s part Jle 
was willing to treat Wheldrake some¬ 
what more cordially than he had done 
of late The gutta cavat lapidem had 
gradually toltf upon Sir Jasper His 
daughter, his sister, and Glanfield per¬ 
sistently affirmed Wheldrake’s inno¬ 
cence , and, though he was not con¬ 
vinced, nor the least reconciled to the 
idea of any marriage between Maude 
and Wheldrake, still he wished for 
past times to be on a more friendly 
footing with the young man 

But Cyril had no idea of resuming 
relations with the baronet on that 
platform He could not pretend to be 
on amicable terms with one who could 
entertain such a doubt of his honour 
as Sir Jasper made no scruple of 
admitting still possessed him, and his 
response was cold and measured 
“ You do not approve of my tactics, 
Sir Jasper I am soriy for it Much 
more satisfactory to you, I should have 
thpught, than the business resting m 
my hands * 

The baronet immediately drew him¬ 
self up He was not prepared to find 
hrs overtures so coldly responded to His 
observation bad been simply the pre¬ 
lude to more genial converse than had 
passed between them of late, but it 
was very possible for a proud man like 
•Wheldrake to interpret it as a sarcastic 

f [ibe at his having interfered at ail in 
he ordering of things. 

“Our worthy friends here were on 
the drink again last night, so JackSon 
tells n^,” observed the baronet, quietly 
ignoring Wheldrake’s reply. “ I should 
mink, Tike the Saxons, they would 
awake to their Hastings some fine 
morning. If the Neapolitan police 
had the slightest enterprise they would 
find very little difficulty in capturing 
follows ” 

, “ Then all t can sa? is, it is devoutly 
to bhhopOd they trill continue to want 
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enterprise,” said Glanfield ** 1 take it 
to capture Patrocem and our fiends 
here is a cut above any man they 
have got amongst them I fancy that 
these beggars would tight under the 
Count, and tnat moreover as a pre¬ 
liminary his Excellency would snoot 
the balance of his prisoners " 

“ What 1 supposing that an attack 
took place upon him from no breach 
of faith on our part?” said Sir Jasper 
J'You see he would not have time 
to look into that We should find 
ourselves in the forfeit list and struck 
out of all engagements ” 

“We must take our chance,” said 
Sir Jasper “ But the carelessness of 
the look-out kept by these fellows 
absolutely invites a police-raid on the 
place They might have Patrocem 
and all these fellows bound and 
trussed like turtles without firing a shot 
or losing a life” 

“Now, baronet" said Glanfield, 
laughing, “ I know where your inspir¬ 
ation comes from 1 can see old Jack¬ 
son’s finger all through that idea. 
That blessed old idiot only sees one 
half of the question He sees a good 
many of these fellows swallow a lot of 
wine, and lie down to sleep But they 
are a long way off the intoxicated state 
he imagines them m, while their 
sentries, although they don’t act like 
regular soldiers, have got their eyes 
pretty widely open I’ve wandefed 
about the camp at all hours, and know 
it Take my word, if the police make a 
dash at our friends here, you’ll see an 
uncommon pretty fight—that is, should 
the Count not resort to that preliminary 
measure I think probable ” 

Sir Jasper said nothing ; he was so 
weary of inaction that had he not beei^ 
hampered by his daughter and sister 
he would have urged a dash for free¬ 
dom in the teeth of the cooler counsels 
of Jim Glanfield. “ I suppose there i* 
no further news from Naples ? ” he 
inquired at last. 0 

“Yes; Wheldrake heard everything 
was going on all right this morning j 
but it is a tedious business * 

Glanfield did not think it necessary 
to mention anything about Matteo’s 
murder to the baronet. He had no 
knowledge of the innkeeper, and it 
would, therefore, interest him but 


m 

little Nor was it easy to see how it 
concerned any of them Yet Whel¬ 
drake had seemed to think it might 

Here Maude and Mrs. Fullerton 
interrupted the conversation. 

" We are discussing, Mr Glanfield,” 
said the vivacious widow, (i the charms 
of this mountain residence; it was 
delightful at first,”—a savage grunt of 
dissent from Sir Jasper,—“but it is 
beginning to get a wee bit monotonous 
now We pine for our maids, and I 
am sure you must all be as tired of our 
gowns as we are ” 

•‘The circumstances are trying, but 
I shall always stick to it that you are 
tfie best-” 

• “ No, Mr Glanfield, I won’t have 
it,” interposed Mrs Fullerton, quietly 
“ I know exactly what you are going 
to say Best anything you like, but 
net groomed” 

“ Best turned-out woman I know ” 

“ That’s painfully true,” replied Mrs. 
Fullerton, gravely “Very much 
turned out, Maude dear, are we not ? 
But it’s on the mountain-side and a 
good many miles from civilisation 
You need not mock us for all that. I 
know I’m a perfect guy , but you can’t 
expect a woman to be anything else 
whose maid is leagues away from her 
Do you think we shall have to stay 
here much longer ? ” 

1 was just telling Sir Jasper ^hat 
Wheldrake’s latest news is that every¬ 
thing is progress mg favourably But 
we can learn nothing more definite 
than that ” 

“It Teally is to be hoped,” said 
Maude, “that our captivity will not 
last very much longer It is getting 
very awkward in the matter of dress, 
you know * 

“ Really,” rejoined Glanfield, laconi¬ 
cally ; “had to wash my own shirt 
yesterday, you know, and I can’t say it 
does me credit. Looks worse than 
when I began ” 

Matted’s tragical end had affected 
Patrocem in a way neither Leroux nor 
Hammerton had foreseen The Count 
was puzzled; he had no theory jghat* 
ever as to the cause of the crime He 
most certainly did not suspect Ham¬ 
merton, nor was it possible for hun to 
suspect the real culprit, whom he did 
not even know to be alive. With what 
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object had the innkeeper been assassin¬ 
ated ? Obviously not for plunder, for 
bis informants were very precise on 
that point, saying that no property of 
any kind had been touched The 
Count was considerably put out about 
it, if only for this reason. Matteo wa9 
one of the shcwdest and most trusted 
agents he had in the city, one whom it 
would be hard to replace That it 
could mean any menace to himself 
he thought very improbable , but the 
Count was much too old and practised 
not to be suspicious of even a chance 
blow aimed at one of his instruments 
He did not understand this, and, like 
most men whose lot it has been to be 
much hunted, had more dread of the 
mystenousthan clearly-defined danger 
He had received no certain news from 
Hammerton about the ransom as yet 
Hammerton indeed had only sent one 
communication through Matteo, which 
had been pretty much to the same 
effect as those that Lcroux had de¬ 
spatched in Chisel's writing to Whel- 
drake, namely, that all arrangements 
were made, but must take a few days 
to conclude 

“ It is no use,* 1 mused Patrocem, 
“and there is no one I can trust I 
have no one with brains enough to look 
into this thing for me I must know 
why one of my emissaries is slam. 
Half my power round Naples would 
gone if it was not known that it is 
dangerous to meddle with Patrocem’s 
followers. If the police don’t find 
Matteo's murderer / will He'll fare 


had only migrated upon finding they 
had made those districts too hot to 
hold them The Count had always 
had his spies in Naples—indeed, he 
had spies pretty generally through the 
country. Many of thdse were his old 
olitical associates, who still kept up 
risk communication with each other 
with the hope that the -whirligig of 
time might bring to them another 
chance of snatching at the supreme 
power, and all of these recognised ‘ L iis 
Excellency as one of the most sagacious 
and danng leaders they had , so that 
between his brigandage and his Carbo- 
nari-ism the Count was kept well in¬ 
formed of what went on in most of the 
leading cities of Italy 

That Patrocem, if recognised, would 
be arrested, need scarcely be said, 
but the Count had quite as much con¬ 
fidence in his powers of impersonation 
as Lerou^, and had more than once 
smoked his cigarette under the noses 
of the police, with a handsome reward 
offered for his apprehension The 
Count was a man of decision—no 
sooner had he made up his mind than 
he sent for his lieutenant 
“ Sarim,” he said, as that worthy 
limped into the tent, “I must know 
the rights of Matteo's death. I intend 
that whoever took his life shall pay for 
it with his own. Nothing but fear of 
swift retribution keeps people loyal to 
us.' We have to trust those who would 
sell us if they dared. I shall go into 
Naples myself, and see what t can 
make of it ” 


no better in my hands than in theirs, and 
probably make a much quicker ending 
of it No There's only one thing for it 
—I must go into Naples myself. I’ll 
start at daybreak to-morrow morning ” 
This was not so hazardous as it 
might sound. It has been before re¬ 
marked that the Count was a man 
cunning in disguise. He had gone 
freely about the city under divers 
personations, but it was only of late 
that he and his followers had taken 
refuge m the woods above Amalfi, and 
it was only their last exploit that had 
attrfi&ed the attention of the police to 
their being there. During the two or 
three previous years, the Count and 
his followers had infested districts 
somewhat remote from Naples, and 


“Will it not be dangerous, Eccel- 
lenza, after our recent capture? 0 

“1 don’t think, ftiy old comrade^” 
rejoined Patrocem, with a sarcastic 
smile, "that either you or I ever 
recked much of that You will stay 
here in command, and I know I can 
trust you, if anything happens to me, 
£o exact retribution for it." 

" Host assuredly Let me hear that 
you arfe a prisoner, and your release 
shall bo the condition of our captives 1 
freedom; let me hear of your death, 
and I will shoot them every one, 
women and all, with toy own hand. 
I've followed you now, through storm 
and sunshine, for twenty-five - years. 
You need pOjt four but what I’U stand 
to you still" 
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" No, my old comrade,* rejoined the 
Count, and as he spoke there was a 
gleam of softness, rarely seen in Patro- 
cenfs keen, cold eyes “ I know 1 can 
trust you . you are true as steeL It IS 
not very likety that I shall fall into the 
hands of the police. If I do, you must 
do the best you can for me ; but at all 
events insist upon having a note in my 
handwriting before you come to terms 
Don’t be precipitate, but, old friend, 
do not let them send Patrocem across 
the Styx unattended " 

A fierce glance of intelligence flashed 
across Sarim’s face at these words 
He, like his chie£ was a man of educa¬ 
tion, and thoroughly understood the 
allusion 

“ Never fear, Eccellenza,” he replied 
11 If it is your fate to take passage in 
old Charon’s boat I’ll see that you have 
company across the river ” 


CHAPTER XLI 

THE DUMB PEDLAR 

The “ Golden Bush ” had no»more 
constant kabittUs than Giovanni and 
Herr Stein To the bandit it repre¬ 
sented the principal attraction of his 
day To his coarse, sensual nature 
the chief delights of this world were 
centred in eating and drinking, and, it 
may be, gambling, which, now he was 
in Naples, rather took the form of 
buying tickets in the lottery Thlre 
was no place in which he could indulge 
the former of these propensities so 
much at his ease as at this quiet taverti 
to which the police-agent had intro¬ 
duced him Again, Giovanns had very 
fewacquaintancesin Naples, and under 
the present circumstances shrank from 
making any. He whs not a man, 
although gregarious in hts disposition, 
likely to attract strangers—far from it 
They, as a rule, repelled the advances 
of the swart, ruffianly-looking bravo. 
He detested solitude—not that he was 
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suffering m the least from that remorse 
which is so often pictured to us. An 
imaginative man of the higher order of 
intelligence may suffer agonies when in 
his solitary hours he is brought face to 
face with the memory of his crime, but 
the lower organisations of Giovanni’s 
type are no more troubled by such 
recollections than a wild beast. It 
was simply that he weaned of bis own 
company, and looked forward to this 
midday meal with Leroux as the 
leasantest part of the twenty-four 
ours He had no idea at present of 
leaving the city He was far too well 
satisfied with his present quarters, and 
•the money he obtained from Leroux 
( made it no necessity for him to return 
1 to the hill-side He hated work, but 
he disliked starvation more, and it was 
this originally that had been the cause 
of his turning bandit 

That Leroux should be as constant 
to their daily tryst as he could manage 
may easily be conceived. It wps his 
sole opportunity of communicating with 
the captives—his sole chance of ob¬ 
taining any information as to what the 
brigands were about, and the police- 
agent was wonderfully keen about 
carrying out a pet scheme of his own, 
which, should it prove successful, would 
result in the capture of Patrocem and 
all his band 

But the best-laid schemes aS mice 
a and men, as Burns tells us, often go 
amiss , and there was this little draw¬ 
back to Leroux’s project—that any 
failure would probably cost the captives 
their lives But the sanguine police- 
agent, although quite aware of this 
risk, would not permit himself to think 
of failure, and unluckily did not, take 
into his counsels those principally 
concerned. 

The pair were seated at their cus¬ 
tomary table, and Giovanni in hill 
enjoyment of his meal 
* I suppose,” said Leroux,“ you have 
got no news for my friend?” 

“Not yet,” replied Giovanni; "the 
time is too short. Signor Stein They 
could not possibly have brought a 
reply from the camp by thi# 

Evident from this speech that Gio¬ 
vanni has been tolerably confidential 
of late about his connection with the 
brigands. He still refuses to admit 
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that he is of them, but makes no 
secret to his dear friend Signor Stem 
that he is on fnendly terms with a 
good many of them, and knows his 
Excellency Count Patrocem himself 
very well. In good truth he might 
well say that, being little likely to 
forget his Excellency so long as there 
is breath in his body Haughty, cold, 
cynical, and stern as the Count habitu¬ 
ally was with his followers, there 
were times when, like all great com¬ 
manders, he would unbend Napoleon, 
when things went well, would jest with 
the veterans of the Grand Army.. 
Patrocem, in like mantis, would 
occasionally condescend to drink, 1 
smoke, and gamble with his followers , 
and, much as they looked up to him 
for his dauntless courage and subtle 
intellect, it may be doubted whether 
they did not hold him in still higher, 
reverence for his capabilities as a card- 
player When he did join in the play 
it was generally a bad time for his 
followers The Count was one of the 
finest artists in Europe at compelling 
fortune at any game of chance 

“ No," rejoined Leroux, “ I suppose 
there has hardly been time, but our 
client, you see, is anxious He will 
have it that the tragedy in the Villa 
del Reale may probably affect the 
treatment of his friends It is in vain 


far higher than this new king who 
has just been pitchforked on to the 
throne, I don't understand these 
things myself, but we all think his Ex¬ 
cellency and his friends are the proper 
men to govern us " c 

“ And who are all?" inquired Leroux, 
quietly. 

Rather an awkward question this 
Giovanni was speaking with that laxity 
characteristic of much higher intelli¬ 
gences than his own A tendency te 
state loosely “that every one says so,* 
meaning yourself and about a score of 
your acquaintances, is a weakness 
very prevalent, which has led to much 
perversion of history Leroux’s ques¬ 
tion was an interrogatory eminently 
calculated to confuse a man like 
Giovanni 

“ All 1 ” he rejoined ; “ why, every¬ 
body* Who are all? Why, all the 
people you meet round about * Why 
do we call him his Excellency ? Well, 
because he is his Excellency Why 
do people call you Signor Stein?" 

“Ah, true, true," replied Leroux. 
“ I am veTy stupid We are naturally 
called by our names ’’ Or, he thought 
to himself, “ what we give out to be 
our names, taken, too, in great 
measure by the world to be what we 
choose to label ourselves*’ 

“ No, his Excellency," resumed 


I pony out to him that the murderer 
of that luckless innkeeper can have 1 
nothing to say to Count Patrocem. 
Quite impossible, don’t you think 
so?" 

11 Quite impossible," re-echoed Gio¬ 
vanni. “As if a man like his Ex¬ 
cellency would care what happened to 
such scum as Matteo." 

Leroux shot a keen glance at the 
speaker as he rejoined, “His—ah— 
what did you call him ?—ah I Ex¬ 
cellency, meaning, t suppose, Count 
Patrocem, was not likely to know any¬ 
thing of a man hke that unfortunate. 
Still, I have heard that these brigand- 
chiefs have agents under all sorts of 
disguises. But you know, Signor 
Giovanni, what tales people will tell 
of 'a man like—like nis Excellency. 
By the way, 1 didn’t know that Count 
Patroceni went by that name * 

41 Yes, he does, amongst those that 
serve him. His followers hold him 


Giovanni, “is his Excellency because 
he was made so in one of these numer¬ 
ous revolts we have had, and which 
didn’t come to anything. I never 
heard, but'I dare say they made some¬ 
body his Majesty, and if his head is 
not cut offhe is no doubt walking about 
somewhere. But the Count I Ahl 
they will never catch him n 

14 Yes, everybody talks of how clever 
hi£ Excellency is u 
“ Clever J" replied Giovanni, in a 
low whisper; “no could walk straight 
through the bureau of police without 
befog detected if he pleased. There’s 
nothing n he can’t do. There’s 
nothing he don’t know. And a man’s 
life is not worth a dish of macaroni 
who falls under his displeasure ; and 
he is merciless, ahl so merciless, 
when bo is offended." 

As the last words, uttered in a low 
tone, escaped the bandit’s lips, a 
pedlar entered the room, end, 
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his pack from off his shoulders, seated 
himselfat a table adjoining,—a weQ-to- 
dd pedlar apparently, well clad, and 
in appearance not of the country 
His hair was long- and (air, and he 
wore coloured spectacles, probably on 
account of some weakness in his eyes, 
for his lithe wiry figure and general 
aspect by no means indicated age—a 
muscular man of medium height, and 
seemingly in his prune He sum¬ 
moned the waiter by the simple 
rocess of tapping on the table, and 
aving glanced over the bill of fare 
indicated what he wanted by pointing 
to it with his finger Nothing escaped 
the trained eye of Leroux, and it was 
hardly likely that he would overlook 
the preternatural taciturnity of the 
new-comer 

“ You have known cases, no doubt, 
of the Count’s relentlessness, Signor 
Giovanni?" observed Leroux, care¬ 
lessly 

" Known I" repeated the bandit, who 
had by this, as usual, consumed a good 
deal of wine “ I’ve done more than 
know , I have seen You will never 
mention it again, Signor Stein , but I 
saw him send a man out of the world 
one morning for no graver offence than 
being overpowered with thirst while 
engaged in his Excellency's business " 

“ What 1" exclaimed the police- 
agent, with well-assumed horror, "you 
surely do not mean that Fatroceni 
slew a man in cold blood merely 
because he had found the wine-cup 
loo great a temptation^" 

“ If he did not kill him," rejoined 
Giovanni, “ it was simply because his 
day had not come. He was carried 
away for dead ” 

“ What unheard-of ferocity 1 * ex¬ 
claimed Leroux “Such an act of 
cruelty as that is sure to recoil on the 
perpetrator. I know little oF the 
world, my excellent fnend, bub I 
should imagine that it would *be 
dangerous to Count Patn&eni that 
the victim of such barbarity escaped 
with his life.” 

“ I don't understand/’ tejoined Gto- 
vandi, curtly. 

“Simply this—that resentment of 
Injury 19 implanted in the breasts of 
all mankind. Men are apt to be im¬ 
placable with either undeserved or 
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excessive punishment. A man who 
bad suffered such unheard-of violence 
for so slight an offence would be 
dangerously likely to avenge it. Of 
course," continued Herr Stein, as he 
threw himself back in hi9 chair and 
lit a fresh cigarette, “ if he were not a 
man, but simply a cringing spaniel, 
his submitting to it is easy of compre¬ 
hension." 

Giovanni writhed a little uneasily 
under the words of this quiet, elderly 
citizen The bandit had all the con¬ 
tempt for the dwellers in towns 
Characteristic of the hill-men in aU 
nations, characteristic indeed of the 
"country people everywhere Your 
cockney may look down upon the 
yokel when he meets him in the streets 
of the metropolis—he may have the 
best of it there Flurried by the crowd 
and scenes he is unaccustomed to, the 
countryman in his confusion bows 
down before the arrogance of his city 
brother, but, for all that, the denizen 
of the fields, the man who is f^ce to 
face with nature, who is conversant 
with the song of the throstle, w$th the 
rustle of the trees and the blqfom of 
the hedges, has in his heart a supreme 
contempt for the dweller in the city, 
who knows nothing about the cheery 
melody of the hounds, the crack of 
the breechloader over the autumnal 
# stubbles, or the very meaning *bf the 
May-fly being on 

The bandit said nothing; he w&s 
slow of thought, and the idea of cherish¬ 
ing resentment against Patrocem had 
never as yet Crossed his mini He 
regarded the Count as so far above 
him that he no more thought of 
revenging himself for the punishment 
he had received than a serf would have 
done in England in the days of (he 
Saxons With his equal, like Matteo, 
it had been different, but hia Excel¬ 
lency—ah 1 their very lives were in Ins 
hands, and yet here was this qiiiet, 
elderly wine-merchant, who apparently 
looked upon it that such cruelty would 
naturally be resented. He was rather 
stung by Leroux’s speech, as the crafty 
police-agent had intended he Atould be. 
He did not like that this townsman 
should appear to think hitn deficient 
in spirit, to fancy that he wda a man 
who submitted meekly to Injuries, 
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Still, the idea that he should ever have 
lifted his hand against the Count 
seemed preposterous 

Leroux watched him silently he 
guessed pretty well what was pass' 
ing through Giovanni’s mind, and 
wondered whether it was possible to 
blow that spark of resentment, that he 
felt he had kindled, into a flame 

“ You don’t understand," growled 
the bandit at last, quite oblivious that 
he was admitting that he himself had 
been the sufferer “Giovanni would 
avenge his wrongs promptly on any 
other, but with his Excellency our 
lives are his, to do as he wills with " 

At these words Leroux fancied that 
he saw the pedlar at the adjoining 
table turn his head towards them 
The man had, up to this, been ap¬ 
parently absorbed tn his own humble 
repast, and the police-agent had 
noticed bis extreme taciturnity The 
few directions that it was requisite for 
him to give the waiters he nad done 
by signs, A thought struck Leroux 
Suddenly rising from his seat he 
crossed to the pedlar, and, with a 
courteous bow, proffered him a cigar¬ 
ette. The man took it, but in answer 
to Leroux 1 6 M Pray permit me to offer 
you a cigarette,” he expressed his 
acknowledgment of the civility panto- 
mi mically 

Thfjp, seeing the perplexed look on 
Leroux’s face, he shook his head/ 
touched his mouth two or three times 
with his hand, and again shook his 
head 

“ Why, I believe he is dumb 1 ” 
exclaimed the pohce-agenb 

As the exclamation escaped him, 
the pedlar produced a pencil from his 
vest, and, taking lip the bill of fare, 
hastily scribbled on the back,—“ [ 
cannot speak, but am much obliged 
for your kindness.” 

Patroceni—for of course it was he— 
had assumed dumbness the moment 
he perceived Giovanni He did not 
know who the police-agent might be, 
but he had long since learnt to mis¬ 
trust all chance acquaintance. Further, 
there w Giovanni. Ho had not the 
slightest fear of that worthy penetrating 
his disguise, and alter his last speech 
no fear of his intentions of betraying 
him i but he had no faith in Giovanni's 


discretion, and thought if the bandit 
recognised his voice he would show 
an astonishment that might arouse the 
attention of the spectators. Another 
thing, too, that flashed across the 
Count’s mind—-Who wis this sober- 
going citisen with whom Giovanni, the 
hog, had contracted such an apparent 
intimacy? He knew, none better, 
what Giovanni was m a social point of 
view—a dull, stupid drunkard, blindly 
devoted to him, Patroceni, like a huge 
mastiff, but without the brute’s intelli¬ 
gence It was hardly likely that a 
man of some culture, such as the donor 
of the cigarette undoubtedly was, 
should think it worth his while to 
cultivate Giovanni without an object 
Leroux had resumed his seat, the 
Count smoked on in silence, with his 
ears keenly alert to catch further con¬ 
versation , but the talk between the 
police-agent and his guest languished 
It was not that Leroux in the least 
despaired of gradually inflaming the 
mind of the bandit against Patroceni, 
but he saw that it would take more 
time than he could give to it The 
pseudo-pedlar at length picked up his 
pack, bowed to Leroux, and took his 
departure 

l( A great mistake l w muttered Patro¬ 
ceni, when he found himself in the 
street “ Why did I trust to a blow in 
dealing with such a thick-skulled brute 
as that ? I ought to have shot him, as 
I originally meant He is staunch 
enough at present, but I’ve no doubt 
his elderly friend is an emissary of the 

f >ohce Granting Giovanni remains 
oyal, as he doubtless intends, it is not 
difficult to turn a clumsy drunkard 
like that inside out I wonder whether 
that very polite gentleman had the 
slightest suspicion as to who I really 
was? As well for him, perhaps, he 
hadn't If he were connected with the 
pojbce he might have made a prema- 
tuw attempt to earn the five hundred 
pounds offered for my apprehension, 
which would have resulted in another 
tragedy in ft place of public entertain¬ 
ment. Can Hammerton be playing 
me false? There’s coquetting with the 
police on the part of some one. 11 
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\ CHAPTER XLII 

\ 

i AN unwelcome visitor 

The mor® he thought over it the 
more convinced was Patrocem that 
Gidvajmi's new acquaintance had 
sinister designs of some sort, and now 
the Count had the loss of Matteo at 
once brought home to him The 
• chances were that the dead innkeeper 
could have thrown some light upon 
this mysterious intimacy—at all events, 
he was the very man to discover who 
was Giovanni’s new fnend True, that 
was a matter the Count could clear up < 
for himself, but, for one thing, he had 
no intention of being more than a day* 
in Naples, he had other things to 
look to, and he would hardly have the 
time to make this discovery for him¬ 
self And yet, if the police had got 
hold of Giovanni, the sooner he was 
ordered back to the mountains the 
better A very unsafe adherent, 
thought the Count, to go through the 
ordeal of cross-examination He had 
been very much astonished at the 
man’s reappearance, neither seeing 
nor hearing anything of him since he 
struck him down, he had never doubted 
that Giovanni was dead, and he could 
not help thinking that it would have 
been better if he hadneverrecovered It 
was impossible to say what admissions • 
might be drawn from this the very 
dullest of all his followers So far the 
Count's inquiries concerning the death 
of Matteo had no reSults, there was 
no theory as to who the murderer was 
broached m the city Conjecture was 
at fault, and, except Leroux, no one in 
Naples had a suspicion as to his entity 

The Count was struck with thus; he 
had expected to find the name of the 
supposed assassin in all men's mouths. 
Tne story of the murder undoubtedly 
was j Carlo had done nothuia but 
describe the appearance qf the house 
ever since it was broken into ; but, as 
to who the actual murderer was, no 
one professed knowledge Still, though 
there was nothing to throw light upon 
Matteo’s fate, the Count thought it 
just as well that he had visited the 
city. There was, vary possibly, danger 
to be feared from Giovanni's indis¬ 


cretion, and tha sooner that wonky 
rejoined his comrades the safer it would 
be for them all. And then Patrocem 
made up his mind that he would call 
upon Hammerton, He, at all events, 
would hear direct how the negotiations 
far the ransom were progressing, and 
would caution the Captain against any 
attempt at foul play 

Hammerton’s astonishment was con¬ 
siderable when he was informed that 
there was somebody wanting to see 
him The first inquiry was, naturally, 
as to what manner of man this might 
« be ; and, upon being told that he was 
apparently a Jew pedlar, Hammerton 
was about promptly to decline the 
interview, when it suddenly occurred 
to him that this might be a messenger 
from Patrocem He had heard nothing 
from the camp since he left, for he 
knew nothing of Chisel's correspond¬ 
ence, Leroux having cautioned the 
valet against showing Wheldrake’s 
notes to any one, pointing out they 
might cost his master his life should 
they fall into the hands of the police. 
So, after turning it over for a > minute 
or two in his own mind, he ordered the 
stranger to be shown up 

The pedlar made a low bow as he 
entered the room, and, without speak¬ 
ing, proceeded to open ht$ pack “ No, 
thank you, my good fellow,” exclaimed 
Hammerton, w I don’t want ai^thing " 

The pedlar met this with a depre¬ 
catory shrug of his shoulders, and 
continued the unpacking of his box. 
But Hammerton suddenly became 
conscious of a quick, meaning glance, 
an impatient knitting of the brows, and 
a slight but rapid motion of his head 
in the direction of the waiter. 

“ That will do, thank you," said the 
Captain to that latter functionary, 
a Well, as you’ve come up I will look 
at your rubbish, but you must not be 
disappointed if I don’t buy." 

“ Certainly not," rejoined the Count, 
In his natural tones, as the door ckwed, 
u 1 am selling, it is true, but not such 
gewgaws as these; }t’S men's hires 1 
deal m.* 

“ The Count 1 0 exclaimed Ham¬ 
merton. u Deal m nun's lives, for¬ 
sooth I You are juggling with your 
own when yon dare to call upon roe' 
at an hotel vn Naples." 
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" I don’t see that I run any danger,” 
rejoined Patroceni, quietly. “ It isn't 
that I place the slightest faith upon 
your honour But, my friend, my mere 
apprehension would nil graves on the 
mountain I don't suppose you care 
much about Wheldrake and Glanfield, 
but you would hardly like tb have Sir 
Jasper's blopd upon your head, much 
less to endanger the lives of the ladies " 
“ Yoinmrely don’t mean to say - ■ 11 " 
exclaimed Hammerton 

“ I merely mean that my wolves are 
hard to hold,’ 1 interposed the Count 
“ If you knock the driver off the box 
you mustn't be suipnsed if tlf* horses 
get out of hand Now, what have you 
got to tell us ? ” 

“ I should have communicated with 
you before," replied Hammerton, "but 
you have perhaps not heard of the 
murder of that unfortunate Matteo ? " 

" Yes , what about it ? " 

“ I know no more than does all 
Naples, that he was brutally slain by 
some one unknown the other night " 
"What do the police think about 
it ? " inquired Patroceni, sharply 
M How can I tell ? You don’t sup¬ 
pose I've seen anything of them. You 
may not believe me, but I’ve been loyal 
to my mission and carefully kept out 
of their way. The money will be 
ready for you in about a week now I 
would have sent you word had I only 
known how " 

" No I" said the Count, sternly 
“ I know you too well to put faith in 
you Fool * do you suppose that I 
really permitted you to draw lots as to 
which of you should come to Naples? 
I did; but took excellent care as to 
who should be the winner I told you 
once before that people who quarrelled 
with me generally came to grief. Let 
me find any treachery on your part, 
and though you will thirst yourself 
beyond my reach yqu Will find your¬ 
self mistaken." 

"Count Patroceni," repined Ham¬ 
merton, hastily, u 1 tell yotf t am 
honestly keeping faith with you. You 
feel you can insult me with impunity 
white you *>old the Uvea of those dear 
to me in the hollow of your luted. 
Once let them be free, and you will 
give me the reparation ope gemlerfi&ii 
usually accords another," 


Now this was a very pretty defiance 
as it stood, but it had a palpable blot 
in it. The Count’s reply was obvious. 
His lip curled as he saidP- 

"One is under no obligation to go 
out with card-sharpers " 

Hammerton sprang to his fefct, and, 
for a moment, seemed about to throw 
himself upon Patroceni Quick as 
lightning the Count drew a poignard 
from his vest 

" Stand back I" he said, authon- r 
tatively, "unless you would die before 
your time. Like Wheldrake, 1 have a 
presentiment, and that is that you will 
fall by my hand; at present remember 
you are an ambassador, and that your 
person, like that of all ambassadors, is 
sacred Bring your negotiations here 
to a conclusion, and then it will be 
time enough to talk about reparation , 
though, even then I should require 
security that you did not come to the 
ground attended by a posse of gen¬ 
darmes " 

For a moment Hammerton’s frame 
literally shook with passion Then, 
recognising how completely he was in 
this man's power, he gulped down hi3 
wrath with a tremendous effort 

"You have come to Naples,” he 
said at last, in tones that still vibrated 
slightly from anger, "apparently to 
insult me You are too strong—I am 
at your mercy now f but the time will 
come—"—" 

" An excellent burst of melodrama, 
my friend," interposed Patroceni, con¬ 
temptuously ".Exit, upper entrance, 
right, scowling and muttering As I 
told you before, when the time does 
come I've an idea it will be unfortunate 
fbr you At present I think I have no 
more to say, except this—1 shall send 
an envoy in to see you this day week, 
when, I trust, you will be able to bring 
things to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Ham you and Wheldrake not interfered 
W«th* itay engagements I should have 
been content torticeive the ransom dose 
tp Naples. Now you must bring the 
money to did camp, 4nd you must bring 
It in perSob. Whddrake I could have 
trusted % rightly or Wrongly. I distrust 
you, and fom hwbliffe must be security 
For my warn of faith ip The 
agreed sum once bald, the whole party 

sfeii H tMdqctedih IMfe# to 
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tht scene of their capture. There 
carriages will be awaiting to convey 
you to Naples, and one and all, includ¬ 
ing yourselfi need fear no further 
molestation unless you provoke it ” 
And with these words the Count 
picked up his pack and departed. 

Hammerton paced the room for 
some time after his visitor left him 
He ground his teeth with impotent 
rage at the indignities he had been 
.forced to submit to. What evil star 
had ever led him to cross this man’s 
path in life ? Everything had gone 
wrong with him ever since the en¬ 
counter with Patroceni He did not 
reflect that it was his own unfair play 
at the card-table that had placed him 
m the Count’s power, that it was his 1 
own rascally scheme to rum Wheldrake 
which had led to their all coming 
abroad, and so fell into the bands of 
the brigands That the Count carried 
too many guns for him, Hammerton 
was now painfully aware He was in 
the toils of a very superior scoundrel 
to himself, in the hands of a man of 
keen brain and iron nerve He recog¬ 
nised it was futile to struggle against 
his antagonist, and, as his wrath 
quieted down, that the best thing he 
could do, this matter of the ransom 
once satisfactorily arranged, was to 
leave Italy, and devoutly hope that 
Patroceni might never cross his path 
again—a man, there was good hope, < 
that might find his “career of industry” 
cut short before long Brigand-chiefs 
of his calibre sooner or later fell 
victims to the prices offered for their 
apprehension, and though Patrocem’s 
ascendency over his followers was 
marvellous, and their awe of him ap¬ 
parently immeasurable, still greed of 
gold would, probably, ere long induce 
one of his followers to betray him. If 
the annals of history afford numerous 
instances of wondrous fidelity in spite 
of all temptation, cases are also n£ in 
which a heavy reward has not felled 
to produce the traitor it was designed 
to And then, once again, Hammerton 
grimly reverted to the incredible feed 
he had been to continue his intimacy 
with Patroceni. After coming to terms 
with him, and disgorging his winning* 
at Homburg, he ought to have left 
without beat of drum. But no. Lured 


by the Insane idea that in Wheldrake 
he had snared a pigeon worth pluck¬ 
ing, he lingered on, and an introduction 
to English society had been the price 
of the Count's silence about his mal¬ 
practices at the card-table. 


CHAPTER XLIIf 

A BOLD RESOLUTION 

M Leroux stands very much in 
the position of a very fine whist player 
whose game is considerably too scien¬ 
tific for his partner The police-agent 
has most thoroughly hoodwinked all 
concerned in the elaborate game that 
he is playing Chisel, Giovanni, Ham¬ 
merton, and even Pietro, Giovanni’s 
confederate, have no suspicion of who 
he really is, or what end he is aiming 
at The one man of all others that he 
would fain keep m ignorance of his 
proceedings happens not only to have 
arnved at a suspicion of his connection 
with the police,but also to have formed 
a misty idea that Leroux is pursuing a 
course mimical to his interest^ The 
more Patroceni reflects upon his inter¬ 
view with Hammerton, the more he 
looks back upon Giovanni’s intimacy 
with that elderly stranger at the 
<c Golden Bush,” the knore convinced 
he is that either by design or accident 
these people are in communication 
with the police. As regards Ham¬ 
merton, he had, so far, no evidence to 
go upon ; but that the elderly gentle¬ 
man who fraternised with Giovanni was 
what m his own vernacular is termed 
a “ mouton 9 he had no doubt What 
should he do? He had meant to 
return to the camp as soon as ha had 
solved the problem of Matteo's murder. 
He had dime nothing towards it as 
yet, and already saw that was one 
of those mysteries not cleared up m a 
day or two. In the meantime he would 
walk up to the Villa del Reale and 
look at the pavilion. Not probable 
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that he would be allowed to 90 inside 
it, not probable that it would afford 
much information, even if be did so 
All traces of the murder had, doubt* 
less, been removed by this, and he 
would in all likelihood only have the 
looking at a closed tavern for his pains 

He was right in his conjecture. Still 
there was a knot of idlers there, gazing 
at the barred doors and closed shutters 
as if the walls would reveal the secret 
they held. Amongst these loungers 
a face suddenly caught the Count’s 
attention. " A man I’ve seen before,” 
he muttered. " I never forget a face. 
Where on earth have I seen his ? An 
Englishman, too, evidently, by his 
dress. A face I’ve seen more than 
once , but where ? Ah, I have it 1 It 
is Signor Whe Id rake’s servant He 
loaded for him that day when we shot 
those covers by the brook at Wrottsley, 
the—the—ah 1 Hangers Waited, too, 
every day at dinner 1 should like to 
tell him his master is quite well,” 
murmured the Count, witn a smile, 
“ but in the exuberance of his spirits 
he would probably go off and tell the 
police I said so, which would lead to 
unpleasant complications ” 

The Count shouldered his pack, and 
was about to leave the gardens when 
his attention was suddenly arrested by 
seeing Chisel touch his hat respectfully 
to some one. He turned round, and 
saw tife valet stroll away in deep 
conversation with the same elderly 
gentleman who was so intimate with 
Giovanni. 

To a man like Patroceni this was a 
revelation. He saw danger; he saw 
treachery all around him. He knew 
nothing about this old gentleman, had 
no idea what he affected to be, what 
he described himself as, but had no 
doubt whatever m his own mind that 
he was an agent of the police. And 
here he was in close communication 
with Giovanni, with Wbetdrake’s serv¬ 
ant, and m all probability with Ham* 
mcrton. No; he would be in no 
hurry to leave Naples. It was more 
important that be should sift this 
treachery tp the .dregs than return to 
camp* He saw no great danger in 
staying In the city for two or three 
days longer, and keeping a watch over 
dungs; he could trust Sarifii to keep 


strict ward over > his captives, and, 
should the authorities lay him bj the 
heels, to threaten dire retaliation if a 
hair of his head was injured. 

The veriest villains have as a rule 
some staunch friend, and the Count 
and Sanni had gone through so many 
stricken fields, times of hardship, and 
deeds of blood together, that their 
feeling for each other was strong. 

Sarini was perhaps the one man in 
whom the Count felt he could rely 
unflinchingly His old comrade would 
be apt to become classical, and, after 
the manner of the ancients, sacrifice 
some lives to his memory should 
aught happen to him Patroceni kept 
well away from Hen Stein and Chisel 
He was much too clever to give them 
an opportunity of noticing him, and 
had not the slightest idea of appearing 
before them again in his present 
costume 

With great caution and at consider* 
able distance he watched the pair for 
some time. They sat on one of the 
benches overlooking the Bay and 
talked earnestly together for same few 
minutes Then they rose and left the 
gardens together, but had not pro¬ 
ceeded far before they parted—the 
valet touching his hat with the greatest 
respect, while the old gentleman bade 
him adieu with kindly condescension 

For amoment the Count was puzzled 
Which was he to follow? It was 
only for an instant “What does it 
matter," he muttered, “where that 
thick-headed English servant lives? 
There is no danger to fear from him. 
No, no That old gentleman with his 
silver-nmmed spectacles is far more 
likely to be the cause of trouble. 
Quite likely he sees as much over 
thote silver-nmmed glasses as 1 do 
through these tinted ones of mine. 
Spectacles are regarded as an aid to 
Sight. They have another attribute, 
not f quite so generally known—they 
are pretty neatly as good for non- 
ttghitng Other people. Spectacles, as 
a matter of disguise, have never yet 
had due appreciation," 

Cautiously and afar did Patroceni 
follow his quarry, and if the police* 
agent could have only known that for 
once in his hfo he, the tracker of men, 
was being tracked? he would have ex- 
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n enced a new sensation. Honestly, 
hink Leroux would really have 
revelled in the situation; he would 
have felt like a crack tcarti player, 
who finds himself opposed to a foe man 
worthy of*his steel; engaged in a 
game, if agreed upon, looked on as 
quite fair according to the laws of the 
mountain, and also perfectly recog¬ 
nised testS Bret Harte on the slopes of 
California, namely, “As many cards 
up your sleeve as you can contrive 
without being found out.” At length 
he saw Herr Stein turn in at the door 
of the " Golden Bush," and then Pat- 4 
roceni, with a low laugh, made his 
way to his own quarters in La Vicana.. 
This was just one of the adventures 
that gave salt to his existence , it wa £ 
this that had made him a gamester, a 
conspirator, aye, even a brigand It 
was this eternally pitting his head, his 
intellect, against other men, that was 
to him the very elixir of life He 
exulted m this sort of contest—what 


with this friend of Giovanm’s without 
that Worthy's presence. As for fresh 
disguise that was all easy enough. 
Agent of the police or no. he felt no 
doubt that he could pass before that 
elderly customer of the "Golden Bush" 
without his having the slightest con¬ 
ception that he was addressing the 
dumb pedlar, upon whom he had be- 
s to wed a cigaretteon ly a few days before 
But the Count knew that Giovanni 
would recognise him at once by his 
voice, and he was too thoroughly aware 
of the awe in which he was held by the 
lower class of his followers not to 
know that the bandit would be so 
startled as to inevitably betray his 
discovery 

He supposed he must try the tavern 
again, as he did not know where else 
as yet he was likely to come across 
Giovanni's friend But he felt very 
little hope of obtaining such an op¬ 
portunity as he wanted there. He 
felt pretty sure that Giovanni habitually 


matter, it was a game of heads, and m 
every sense of the word, too ; his life 
the stake, and small profit to accrue 
from the saving of it t There are, and 
ever will be, men of this kind—con¬ 
spirators from their youth up, who 
dream of power and thrones as in 
centuries gone by men raved of the 
philosopher's stone, or, later on, the 
alchemists of the “ golden secret" 

Did they but know it—and.both the 
combatants in this game of strategy 
would have felt deeply interested m 
the result—the one was staking his 
rofessional reputation, the other his 
fe, and both were thorough enthusi¬ 
asts about all the intricacies of such a 
contest as they were engaged in. Still 
the Count had the advantage he 
already suspected the police ofebemg 
on his track, and was bent upon clear¬ 
ing up who that elderly gentleman m 
silver-rimmed spectacles might be. 
Leroux, on his side, although! quite 
aware of what a clever adversary he 
had to combat, had no idea that 
Pat roceni was endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover his individuality,, or, indeed, that 
he was taking 1 any other than, his 
habitual precautions against police 
interference with his pursuits, 

The thing that now punled the 
Count was how he was to get speech 


out-sat his companion His one 
chance, he thought, would be to fallow 
this man when he left, and trust to 
scraping an acquaintance with him 
casually in the streets But how? 
On what pretext? Easy to address 
him, no doubt, on a dozen excuses, 
but to involve him m conversation 
there must be something more than 
this At a tavern it would be easy, 
but in the streets—ah 1 thSt was a 
different matter 

The Count, in his room in La 
Vicana, pondered over this a good 
deal. It had to be done, and, of 
course, he would do it He had 
managed many more difficult things 
than this, but, at the same time, how 
it was to be done on this occasion did 
not exactly occur to him. 

Patroceni smoked and smoked, and 
turned this thing over in his mind. 
At last he conceived an idea which, 
for audacity, was quite worthy of his 
emus. He would turn informer on 
unself I He, Count Patroceni, would 
profess to instruct the police how to 
capture himself He would cautiously 
consult tins old genttemg^ about how 
to put himself in communication with 
the police^ guardedly .admitting Butt 
he had some information concerning 
the brigands in the woods above 
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Amalfi, that he would be glad to part 
with for a consideration. If he was 
right m his conjecture that Giovanni's 
new friend was an agent of the police, 
he would be pretty sure to tumble into 
that trap, and in his thirst for further 
intelligence would unwittingly disclose 
how much he really knew. 

The idea was bold, it was Rob Roy 
in the Tolbooth, with no Baillie Nicol 

i arvie or “Dugald creature ** to fail 
ack upon in case of need 
Now for disguise that was easy 
and obvious; he must be attired as 
one of the peasants of those parts 
“Then," thought the Count, with a 
light laugh, " if I am a little bit soft in 
the head it will perhaps be all the 
more effective " Could a bystander 
have overlooked both hands he might 
have been very much puzzled to pre¬ 
dict whether the Count or the police- 
agent would eventually be the winner , 
but about one thing he would have no 
doubt, namely, that a very few days 
now must bring them actively into 
collision. 

Leroux and the Neapolitan police 
could make nothing out of the murder 
in the Villa del Reale Whoever 
Matteo’s assassin had boen he had 
done his work effectually and left not 
a trace behind him. 

That it was the work of one man 
only they had come to the conclusion, 
on the evidence of the broken glass 

f icked up on the floor of the parlour, 
t was clear that these represented the 
fragments of only two tumblers, and 
this the police held proof that Matteo 
had entertained but one guest upon 
that fatal night This mattered little 
to Leroux. Quite possible he might 
never be able to prove it, but he had 
no doubt whatever as to who the real 
murderer was. 

So far, indeed, he thought, it had 
been rather an advantage to hint; it 
had removed one who seemed inclined 
to keep a vigilant eve on his intimacy 
with Giovanni, aud it was absolutely 
necessary, for carrying out Leroux's 
plans, that he should have unrestricted 
intimacy witji that unprepossessing 
acquaintance, It was considerably 
past midday when Leroux emerged 
fiom the -Golden Bush." His sitting 
with Giovanni had been somewhat 


prolonged, for there had been delicate 
negotiations going on between him 
and the bandit It was evident to 
Leroux, from the note that Giovanni 
had brought him, that the murder of 
Matteo had produced considerable stir 
in the camp; though nothing could 
be more guarded than Wheldrake’s 
laconic reply After the usual formula 
that they were all well, but wearying 
of their captivity, came the significant 
line—“ We have seen nothing of our 
host for two days, though it is hardly 
likely the tragedy you mention, has 
aught to say to his absence'* 

This to Leroux meant much, as he 
understood it It told him that Pat- 
roceni had left the camp Now was 
the time for him to execute his sur¬ 
prise, to play for his great coup, to 
capture the camp, to carry back the 
captives in triumph to Naples, with 
the brigands handcuffed two and two 
at the wheels of his chariot, and that 
done to scour the country for their 
fugitive chief In pursuance of this 
design he had not only without much 
difficulty persuaded Giovanni to for¬ 
ward another closed letter to Whel- 
drake, but also to forward another 
basket of wine to his confederate 
Pietro About this last there had 
certainly been some little argument— 
Giovanni, in the openness of his heart 
and the plenitude of his feelings, 
having first declared that he was 
quite capable of dealing with it him¬ 
self, and it was only when Herr Stem 
had administered a long lecture upon 
the necessity and u advisability of keep¬ 
ing his confederate in the brigands* 
camp in good humour, supplemented 
with the threat of the dljeuners being 
discontinued, that Giovanni promised 
to yis'd to his wishes. Having at¬ 
tained h is end, but considerably weaned 
by his task, with a sigh of relief the 
police-agent rose, wished Giovanni 

£ pod-day, and took his departure. 

•re be had gone for up the street he 
was accosted 4 by a peasant, who, in a 
vacant manner, asked him where the 
police lived. 
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CHAPTER XUV 
* diamond cut diamond ’ 

L£ROUx*£topped, and from behind 
his glasses shot a keen glance at his 
questioner Nothing to be read in the 
rather troubled dark eyes, no longer 
concealed by spectacles, and the some¬ 
what bewildered face that met his 
gaze. "And what do you want with 
the police ?" he inquired. 

“ I'm not used to crowds, and you 
see 1 get dazed-like when I get amongst 
all the houses and people in a big town 
My home is in the country, out there 1 
afoot of the hills towards Amalfi " # 

“ Dear me 1 " thought Leroux ; w a 
neighbour, perhaps an acquaintance, of 
roy good friend Giovanni I shall be 
on intimate terms with all the country¬ 
side there before long And you want 
to see the police?" he continued, 
aloud 

“ Yes ; it's hard to get a living on 
the edge of the mountain, signor , the 
corn won’t grow, and then they tell me 
I’m not very clever, and don’t know 
how to make the most of our bit of 
land And then, signor, I've had bad 
luck with the goats lately , one or two 
of them have died, and the others 
don’t have kids as other people’s do 
They tell me they are too old, but I've 
no money to buy younger ones with.’' 

“ But what on earth, my good man. 
have the police got to do with all 
this?" 

“ I don't know, but they tell me there 
has been a great murder committed in 
the city here, and that the police are 
offering a reward to anybody who 
can give them any information fbout 

“ And you think you can ?" said 
Leroux. 

“ No ; what should I know about 
it? I was miles away from Naples 
when it took place ; but df the police 

F ve money for information of one sort- 
thought perhaps they would give 
money for information of Another J 
and life is so hard, signor, and money 
still harder to come by. Can you tell 
me why it Is that some men grow rich 
and Others grbW pdof ?*’ 

The v$ci*qus face df the speaker 


completely baffled the shrewd police- 
agent. He peered into his questioner’s 
face over hts glasses as if he would 
read his very soul, but saw nothing but 
a dreamy, far-away look, as if his 
questioner was already lost in specula¬ 
tion over the problem he had pro¬ 
pounded, and was quite oblivious of 
the object which haa brought him to 

what information is it you 
have to dispose of to the police?” 
inquired Leroux, after a considerable 
pause 

The peasant's face lit up with a cun¬ 
ning smile as he rejoined— 

“ If I told you it would be no longer 
mme to dispose of You might sell it 
to the police and forestall me " 

“1 am going that way," replied 
Leroux, “ and will show you where the 
bureau is but you are quite right— 
keep what you have got to tell to your¬ 
self Only remember this * you will 
have to give the police some idea of 
what you wish to dispose of, or else 
they will probably not think it worth 
their white to listen to you " 

II It will be hard that; for I have 
walked a long way to try and turn an 
honest penny Listen 1 "—and the 
speaker dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper as he said— <f it’s something 
about the brigands 11 

II I don’t know, but I think that 
would very possibly fetch its price," 
rejoined Leroux. 

“What do you think they would 
give ? I could show them where they 
are, but maybe they wouldn’t cam to 
meddle with them. There are a good 
many of them, and they are well 
armed It would be more dangerous 
than hunting a single man ” 

Once more Leroux shot a keen 
glance at the speaker Was there 
covered sarcasm in his remark, or was 
it made in all innocence ? But not a 
trace of irony was to be seen on the 
somewhat meaningless fad*. Patro- 
cent—for of course he it was—enjoyed 
a singular faculty of being able to 
assume (with the assistance Df some 
slight “ make-up ’’) a hdlf-witted ex¬ 
pression that had dona him infinite, 
service before nbw. ' / 

“ IF you can do that," replied t-croux, 
** I don’t dbubt btif what yon will b$ 
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well paid for it Count Fatroceni u 
said to be swift and merciless in his 
revenue. If he happened to escape 
you might find yourself in considerable 
danger. 14 

"Life is so hard, signor,” rejoined 
the peasant, doggedly " 1 suppose to 
get money one must risk something ” 

Leroux was rather puzzled what to 
do To go to the bureau of police 
with this peasant would be to run the 
risk of confessing his connection with 
them He was anxious to know what 
this man had to telL It might amount 
to a mere nothing , still, he could not 
afford to neglect any opportunity of 
obtaining knowledge concerning Patro- 
cem and his followers For instance, 
he knew nothing about their exact 
locality. The woods above Amalfi 
were extensive, impossible to surround, 
and it was quite likely, in scouring 
the woods in search of their camp, to 
give them the alarm, and on finally 
discovering it to find nothing but the 
smouldering fires as evidence of its 
late occupation. He was getting 
letters conveyed to this camp , he was 
getting wine transmitted to it but 
even when everything was npe for his 
grand coup he was painfully conscious 
that he lacked a guide thither He 
had for some time built upon inducing 
Giovanni to play that rile But he 
had of h^e very great misgivings upon 
that subject. Giovanni, in his greed 
for gold and wine, saw no harm m 
assisting him to communicate with the 
camp But from whatever motives, 
whether it was from fear or from that 
innate spnse of shame which forbids 
such men to turn informer, he was 
evidently staunch to his comrades. 
Quite dear that if he suspected danger 
to them he would npt only instantly 
withdraw from this surreptitious post 
that he was at present conducting, but 
further give them due notice that the 
authorities were on their track He 
admitted having had terrible punish- 
ment dealt out to bun by the Count; 
punishment, too, that be deemed his 
offence scarcely warranted. But Lerpox 

could see tha^he was perfectly unswerv¬ 
ing in devotion to bts chief) and that no 
gbld would induce him to play the part 
of Iscariot Mechanically Leroux 
Strolled up in the direction of the Viffa 


del Reale, where the countryman 
followed him, with all the apparent 
confidence that a lost dog displays 
when meeting a friend. 

“ Ah, signor, this is grand,” said the 
peasant, as Leroux led theVay into the 
gardens “ Ah, the sea I It is beau* 

tiful I seldom see it, but I love it: 
not but what I am fond of the woods 
too, and know them as I shall never 
know the blue waters Would you 
believe it, signor, I was never afloat in 1 
my life ” 

" A happy solution of the difficulty,” 
thought Leroux "I dare not take 
him to the bureau What if I give 
him an hour in the Bay ? Seated in the 
^stern-sheets of a boat, while two fellows 
pull us about, one can talk Would 
you like to go on the waters?” he 
suddenly exclaimed, aloud 

"Oh, signor,” cried the soi-disant 

E easant, "it 19 too much, but I should 
e afraid by myself These boatmen 
laugh at us country folks, 1 am told, 
and they are apt to be rough with us. 
No, signor, I dare not trust myself ” 

“ Nonsense, man 1 ■ replied Leroux. 

" 1 will go with you We will smoke a 
cigarette on the water this glonous 
afternoon The sun is dipping, and it is 

{ ust the time to enjoy it. You would 
iave plenty of time to trot up to the 
police-bureau afterwards As for his 
Excellency the Count Patrocem and 
4ns faunas, they will be doubtless 
picnicking where you left them 
Come ” 


With many protestations of delight 
the peasant accepted the invitation, 
and the two men left the gardens to 
procure a boat 

Two men pitted against each other 
like two birds in a cockpit—spurred, 
too, for the matter of that. Unarmed 
as they both looked, a revolver lurked 
In the breast of each of them. A few 


min ate* and they were gliding smoothly 
and wwiftly across the blue waters, 
heading towards Capri, albeit with no 
intention of reaching that island. 
They were out nominally for a row, 
but in reality it was a duel between 
two subtle intellects, each vigorously 
striving to sqifeere the brains of the 
other. The (fount undoubtedly started 
with odds in his favour. He had a 
vague idea of his com pawon's positron, 
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and naturally gave him credit for being 
a shrewd, clever man. Lennox, on the 
contrary, was quite in the dark about 
his adversary, and, more unluckily 
still, was grievously under-rating his 
brain-power. Keen practised hand as 
the police-agent was, Patrocem had so 
for imposed on him that he regarded 
him as a simple countryman, and if 
not an imbecile at all events somewhat 
half-witted 

"You know something of these 
, brigands. 1 dare say you've seen this 
Count Patrocem, about whom all men 
are talking ? ” 

“Maybe 1 have—there’s more see 
him than wish to ” 

“ And more wishing to than can get * 
speech with him,* rejoined Leroux. 

“ 1 fancy, if you can bring the police 
and him together, that you will be 
handsomely paid for such service ” 

“What do you think they would 
give ? ” inquired the countryman, with 
an admirable assumption of that look 
of low cunning so characteristic of 
his class when their self-interest is 
aroused 

“ 1 can't say, the police alone could 
tell you that 1 should tike very 
much to see this famous Count my¬ 
self" 

“ You, signor P why, what could you 
want to see him about ? ” 

11 Curiosity, my man,” rejoined 
Leroux “ He is a man of mark, and 
since bis last exploit of carrying off ■ 
this English milord the city is ringing 
with stones about him It seems he 
has been famous for years. All men 
have a passion for seeing celebrities ” 

“ If you will make it worth my while 
I can take you to him," said thfe peasant, 
In a low voice 

“ Ah,” replied Leroux, laughing, 

“ that is not quite what I meant *No, 
no, my friend , I’ve no wish to go up 
into your forests above Amalfi for an 
interview with the most famous robber 
of modern times. I might find it not 
so easy to come back again." 

“You can’t think that*the Count 
would venture into Naples ? It might 
be mote difficult forhmo to get bade 
than for you to return from the moun¬ 
tains. This is glorious, signor i I 
should like to be rowed about and 
smoke all the afternoon." 


“ That would be entirely to neglect 
your business," rejoined Leroux 

“ One cannot be always thinking of 
business," replied the other “It is 
only when one is hungry that one 
thinks of business." 

“A mere animal,” thought the 
police-agent; “ would like to bask in 
the sunshine till moved by hunger to 
exert itself; with hardly brains to be 
predatory in its habits, and with just 
enough low cunning to pick up a living 
by fraud. Quite willing, apparently, 
to sell the bit of information he has 
obtained concerning Patrocem He 
t may be a very useful tool this, and I 
must see hun again, but it must be 
next time in my own characterand 
then Leroux remarked aloud, “We 
must be going back now, as I am sorry 
to say I nave no further time to spend 
on the water," and the police-agent 
motioned to the rowers to turn back. 

“ It is too soon, I could stay out here 
for ever. I was never in a boat befoie. 
The npple of the water agamSt the 
boat-side reminds me of the rustle of 
the leaves as the wind sighs through 
the trees " 

“The affairs of this life must be 
attended to," said Leroux, as they 
neared the quay “ I have a friend 
who holds an appointment in the 
bureau , it is too Late to-day, but if you 
take this up there to-morrow, and send 
il in to the police-agent, Legpux, he 
1 will tell you all you want to knew, and 
I should think you have a chance of 
driving a very profitable bargain.” 

“ Ah I so many thanks, signor," said 
the countryman, as they disembarked, 
“ I thank you for your kindness to a 
poor peasant I thank you for a 
charming row I thank you for having 
shown me how to dispose of my wares 
to the best advantage Heaven’s bless¬ 
ing upon you, signor! Godwill be good 
to one who Is so kind to the poor." 

Amidst this shower of protestations, 
Hen Stein scribbled a few lines on a 
leaf m his pocket-book, tore it out and 
handed it to his companion, and then 
took his departure. 

“ Dispose of his wares, the scoun¬ 
drel I” quoth Leroux, as*he walked 
away. A He is taking the thirty pieces 
of silver, and invoking Heaven’s bless¬ 
ings on the head of the purchaser." 
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CHAPTER XLV 
A RACE FOR THE HILLS 

Patroceni lounged on the quay, 
watching the police-agent till he was out 
of sight. “ Tnere is no doubt about it," 
be muttered. u I was perfectly right 
That man is a myrmidon of the police. 
At whose instigation are they seeking 
for my whereabouts? Surely, they 
will hardly be so mad as to take active 
measures against me while I hold 
these prisoners in my hand. It can 
only be at the promptings of one of 
these fat-headed islanders themselves 
My own countrymen would never 
make such mistakes, much less”—and 
his lip curled at the thought—“ with 
Patroceni If I’ve done nothing else 
in all these years, 1 think 1 have taught 
the authorities to understand that I 
am a man of my word, and little given 
to flinch from the execution of any 
threats that I may utter No, pressure 
of some kind must have been put upon 
them, or they would never proceed in 
this way Matteo is a great loss He 
would have ferreted out the rights of 
this for me before the week was out. 
1 suppose, though, it is to be accounted 
for in only one way , that tnple-dyed 
scoundrel, to whom, apparently, in 
sheer perverseness, these unfortunates 
would ^ntrust the arranging of their 
ransom, is playing fast and loose with 
every ope What madness possessed 
Wheldrake to change places with him ? 
If there was a man breathing who knew 
what a scoundrel Hammerton was, it 
-should have been he. If them was 
<,one man who ought to have known 
the risk of leaving 9 delicate affair like 
this in Hammerton’s hands* it was 
Wheldrake. If there was a man who 
had suffered bitter wrong from Ham¬ 
mertoe, once ptore it Whs What 
could tivpbeeji his object? Why did 
he take the fate of those he loved opt 
of his own direction, and hand it ever 
to a man like this? WcU, it is acme* 
Mr. Wheldrake, m a tfioment of in* 
fatuRtion, has thought prober to inter¬ 
fere with the conducting of my affairs. 
He is likely to pay for it witphis W*. 
I can only say mat his bkfodjand that 
of bts friends, be Upon his own head. 


I will go back hot one iota from what 
I have sqid, in the meantime the 
sooner I am off to the mountains the 
better r I can do no good here, and if 
the police try to beat up my lair so 
much the wqrse fpr my prisoners." 

Pleasant reflections these for a good 
many people could they have known 
them, nut the Count was not given to 
make confidants , and that night he 
vanished silently from the city and 
took his way bade to the woods above 
Amalfi 

Police-agent Leroux was not a little 
puzzled by the non-appearance next 
morning of his acquaintance of the 
previous day He had made every 
, preparation for his reception, had 
given orders that he should beat once 
r admitted to his own room as soon as 
the scrap of paper he had given him 
should be produced. But that money¬ 
seeking peasant never turned up, and 
as the day wore on a doubt stole over 
Leroux’s ntvnd as to whether that 
easant had been quite so innocent as 
e seemed to be. True, he thought, a 
stupid fellow like that might have 
fallen into bad hands—might be lying 
drugged and half-stripped in some of 
the lower parts of the city. All this 
was very probable , but for all that 
Leroux could not get over an uneasy 
feeling that for the first tune he had 
come in contact with a spy of the 
famous bandit-chief, who had guessed 
. what he himself was As he thought 
over tfieir conversation, while rowing 
about on the Bay, he was conscious 
that he had displayed over-eagerness 
to be in possession of Patrocem’s exact 
whereabouts But surely that stupid 
peasant could have had no deeper 
design than he professed—to wit, to 
dispose of such information as he 
possessed about the haunts of the 
brigands to the best advantage* 
Doubtful, when tested, whether what 
he -did know was matter of much 
importance; stdl, m the rather tortu¬ 
ous game that Leroux was playing, he 
knew that He could not afford to neg¬ 
lect the slightest chance that presented 
itself He bore ip mind, toot that he 
was playing against a very clever end 
very antagonist, one flunous fat 
hie stadageme, who had passed hie 
Hfe in ope incessant struggle with 
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those la authority. And again, Leroux 
wished that simple countryman would 
make his appearance and disburden 
himself of what he had to tell If 
Patroceni should come to suspect that 
the Neapolitan police Were really 
taking active measures against him, 
then Leroux knew from his colleagues 
in the bureau that it would be m 
accordance with all the traditions of 
Italian brigandage to put his captives 
to death. The police-agent might well 
Jeel a little grave over this state of the 
case He knew well what a mistake 
of that kind meant, so far as he was 
concerned—dismissal from his appoint¬ 
ment would probably be supplemented 
by an indefinite term of years at the 
galleys-—till such period, in all likeli¬ 
hood, as his offending had died out of 
men’s minds—and, as by that his very 
existence would have probably died 
out of the memory of the ruling powers, 
that might possibly be his destiny for 
life The more he thought it over the 
more police-agent Leroux felt con¬ 
firmed in hia opinion that there was 
no time to lose—that it behoved him 
to strike quickly 

His scouts should leave Naples that 
night, and feel their way leisurely for¬ 
ward towards the woods above Amalfi 
That a guide to the brigands’ camp 
would simplify matters was without 
doubt But this innocent peasant had 
not reappeared, and Giovanni liad 
not as yet been aroused to that sense 
of his wrongs which would induce him 
to betray his chief No, he had 
arrived at a fair idea of, the locate in 
which the bandits were encamped , 
the exact spot he must trust his scouts 
to discover. The great thing he had 
to impress upon them, at first, was 
caution Let them not be precipitate , 
be in no hurry to discover the strong¬ 
hold of Patroceni and his men, but 
saunter along leisurely as if they had 
no definite aim; time enough for them 
to push on m earnest when they heard 
that Leroux with the mam Jpody was 
close behind them in support 

Such were the peremptory orders 
that the police-agent gave to his 
subordinates. He had thought the 
whole campaign out as carefully as a 
Marlborough might have done, and 
was conducting it on a riumature scale 


with as much energy and ability He 
had sounded the advance, and his 
tirailleurs were already creeping 
steadily forward. Like many another 
great commander, Leroux waited for 
some final information, and that he 
trusted to obtain at midday from 
Giovanni at the “ Golden Bush." No 
sooner had he given up all hope of the 
reappearance of that open-hearted 
countryman, with his secret informa¬ 
tion for sale, than he had promptly 
issued his orders All he awaited now 
was to hear that the last hamper of 
wine had been duly received in the 
camp He could not move too quickly 
after that Patrocem’s followers were 
•thirsty souls, and little likely to keep 
# wine-flasks uncorked Let Pietro and 
his friends only appreciate this hamper 
to the extent they had done the previ¬ 
ous ones, and, according to Leroux’s 
calculations, two-thirds of Patrocem’s 
followers would be hors de combat. 
Every bottle of that wine was drugged, 
and not a man who partook deeply of 
it was likely to recover hts senses for 
many hours 

11 must not be supposed that LerQux's 
men had not received their orders 
before this Some of his advanced 
scouts were already on the other side 
of Pompeii, and the main body of 
gendarmerie had already for some 
days been stationed at that place, with 
the avowed object of protecting 1 the 
Voad to Amalfi from brigandage. 
Ostentatious patrolling had constantly 
taken place for the purpose of throw¬ 
ing dust in Patroceni’s eyes. And so 
far it had succeeded The Count had 
no idea that the Neapolitan police 
really contemplated "beating up his 
quartets He looked upon this as a 
mere flourish of trumpets for the 
benefit of the public, a protest from 
the Government that they intended to 
stamp out brigandage with a Strong 
hand; a hint to himself that there 
must be no more kidnapping of wealthy 
Englishmen, at all events in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Naples, for some time. 
Shrewd as he was it had never 
occurred to Patroceni that thtgwesen.ee 
of all these gendarmes in romped 
was anything more than demonstration. 
He had a right to think so. He had 
much experience of the putting down 
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of brigandage by the Bourbons, and 
knew that the leader of rile party was 
ever to be bought if the transgressors 
deemed it worth their while. As a 
rule it was not; it was something like 
shirking a master in a big public 
school. The gendarmerie no more 
wanted to see the brigands than the 
master dees the trangressing school¬ 
boy 

Leroux discovered Giovanni on his 
accustomed seat at the “Golden Bush," 
and speedily ascertained from that 
worthy that the wine had safely reached 
its destination 

“ The dogs I they are longing for a 
bout of it E wish I was W4h them , 
but his Excellency is away, and Signor' 
Saxinii who holds command there now, ^ 
is a stem disciplinarian Santo Dia- 
volo 1 there would be much desertion 
from the band if Signor Sanm were 
.chief! M 

I “ You seem to know these followers 
of Count Patroeem pretty well, 11 said 
Leroux, laughing 

I " Ha I ha 1 my little man, we 
dwellers on the country-side are not 
scared at people of this sort as you 
city fellows are ” 

“ No,” rejoined Leroux, contemptu¬ 
ously, “ we are scared at them, and 
yet 1 don't suppose there’s a man in 
the city urho had been visited with 
such cruel punishment as you—1 mean 
as you describe—for such a trivial 
offence, who would not have bided his-" 
time, and ere long down like a wild 
cat at his adversary's throat" 

“ Et*s all very well,” growled the 
bandit, “ but you don’t know his 
"Excellency.” 

* “No, sigpor. I am an old man, and 
am scarce likely to make his acquaint¬ 
ance, but if he had treated me as he 
treated you—I mean your friend—I 
don’t think the length and breadth of 
Italy would have Jceptus apart,” 

Giovanni said nothing; out gulped 
down another bumper of wine. 

44 No," he said at length, doggedly, 

“ 1 win not turn against his Excellency,” 

“ Signor Giovanni* said Leroux, 
rising, “ I regret that I must leave 
you; it impossible you will not see me 
again for two or three days, for busi¬ 
ness calls me in the direction of Amalfi. 
Why Should I disguise It from you, 


my friend? 1 have to play a very 
subordinate part in the arrangement 
that has been made for the release of 
these Englishmen. It is possible I may 
even see ms Excellency Count Patro- 
cem, even speak to this man, at whore 
frown you tremble I doubt his 1 m- 

E teasing me to that extent." And 
,eroux*9 lip curled as he shook hands 
with the brigand. 

Giovanni slowly finished his wine 
while he pondered over Leroux’s last 
remark. For once the police-agent 
had overreached himself. He had 
sought to sting Giovanni into reveng¬ 
ing his injuries, but he had gone a 
little too far when he said that he was 
going towards Amalfi to meet the 
Count about that matter of the ransom 
It began to dawn upon the bandit’s 
slow intelligence that he had perhaps 
been indiscreet in talking so freely 
before a stranger. He recollected 
what mischief his tongue had led him 
into that day when he was told to 
watch the Englishman Surely, he 
could have said nothing that could by 
any possibility bnng harm to his com¬ 
rades That the Count and his 
followers were m the hills above 
Amalfi was no news to any one He 
had doggedly refused to take part 
against him, but, ha I there were 
those letters He did not know what 
might come offcthem Fool that he 
had been to take this Signor Stein’s 
gold t and yet there could hardly be 
harm in a letter, and the gold was 
bright red gold, and he loved gold, 
or rather what gold could give him 
Still, he felt Uneasy in his mind, and 
suddenly resolved that he would make 
his way back to the camp, and, at all 
events, give notice that the people 
were coming with the ransom for the 
p&soners It still in no wise dawned 
upon his mind that the affable old 
gentleman who had entertained him 
Sb v hospitably almost daily was con¬ 
nected with the police. It was a 
vague feeling of uneasiness that im¬ 
peded him to hurry back to the hills 
and give his comraoes warning, though 
what he Was to warn them against was 
by no means very dear to him. 

The bandit rose from fos chair, and 
tearing the “ Golden Bush" made h« 
way rapidly bade to his lodgings m 
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La Vicaria. His preparations for the 
journey were soon made, and before 
the sun dropped he was on his way. 
Three men, speeding rapidly towards 
that camp on the plateau, and each 
m ignorance of the others' movements : 
Patroceni sconcing back to his lair 
amidst the woods to warn his men to 
be on the alert, and with ominous 
thoughts concerning some of those 
captives in his keeping, police-agent 
Leroux has the bke goal in view, bent 
oil pushing on there with all possible 
speed and the myrmidons of the law 
at his back; and there again is thick¬ 
headed, drunken, blundering Giovanni, 
dimly conscious of danger, pressing 
forward to warn all his comrades of 
undreamt-of penis. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
TO DIB AT DAYBREAK 

Patroceni, with his suspicions 
aroused, sped back to the camp with 
eyes and ears open to every sign of 
danger He passed through Pompeii, 
noticing the gendarmerie posted thye 
as he aid so He was prepared for 
this He had been informed that in 
consequence of the capture of Sir 
Jasper and his party the authorities 
had established a post there for the 
purpose of patrolling the road to 
Amalii, 

On his way to Naples he had seen 
himself that this was true, but it was* 
by no means to be deduced by that they 
had the slightest intention of taking 
active measures against himself and, 
his followers. He had had too much 
experience of the powers that be in 
Italy (the Italy of the days *1 am 
writing qf) to feel much disturbed 
about that But what &&ught the 
Count’s quick eye at once as he 
repassed through the town was the 
great addition that had been made 
to the force there since some fotty- 


eight hours before. He felt sure that 
there were at least three of the police 
where there had been but one before. 

“Something more than a demon¬ 
stration this l * he muttered to him¬ 
self, “and yet they surely cant be 
such fools as to attempt to meddle 
with me under the present circum¬ 
stances " 

When he left the road and struck 
across country towards the woods he 
speedily became conscious of un¬ 
familiar faces He did not pass many 
men, but he saw figures in the 
distance, both right and left of him 
Peasants they were apparently , but 
Patrocem’s quick eye detected that if 
they were peasants they were at all 
eyents peasants that had been through 
the drill-sergeant's hands. He spoke 
to one or two of them, and the rather 
lame replies they gave to his questions 
convinced him that these men were 
either police or soldiers in the garb of 
peasants Rapidly the Count awoke 
to the conviction that he was passing 
through a cordon of skirmishers, who 
were very slowly feeling their way 
towards the woods where the camp 
was pitched. He thought he detected 
a half-tendency to stop him, only 
none of those he passed quite liked 
to take that responsibility upon them¬ 
selves 

11 Betrayed !" muttered the Count 
to himself, as he pushed rapidly en¬ 
vy jrds “That scoundrel Hammerton 
has doubtless gone to the police, in 
spite of all his asseverations to the 
contrary, and this is the result. The 
miserable fools think they can trap 
Patroceni They are pushing forward 
this body of scouts, evidently feeling 
for our encampment All that force 
I saw at Pompeii will—they doubtless 
are—being pushed forward as fest as 
possible to the attack. Captain Ham¬ 
merton, the lives of your mends wax 
short When they have seen the sun 
nse twice they may say good-bye to 
this world ; and for you, muttered the 
Count, “let your cowardly carcass be 
within striking distance for a few more 
days and you also will have done with 
things terrestrial, even if my ohm life 
pays the penalty. Mistake 1 yes, a 
mistake 1 H he continued, as he breasted 
the hill. “Well 1 we are all liable to 
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error,” And the Count made this 
reflection in the same sort of spirit 
, that a benevolent man might have done 
regarding ill-judged charitable relief 
11 Had I followed my natural instincts 
and simply put an end to Giovanni 
and also Hammerton,—the one danger¬ 
ous to me through his drunken stu¬ 
pidity, the other from his utter falsity, 
—I should have been in no straits 
now, and the chances are two infinitely 
better men would have been spared ” 
Insensible, apparently, to fatigue or 
want of food, Patroceni tramped on 
the livelong night He passed that 
hut on the mountain where Wh el drake 
had slept on his way to the plateau, 
pausing there only for a drink of cold 
water and to hear what the nominal 
shepherds had to tell him They 
formed the extreme outpost of his 
camp, and m answer to his inquiries 
replied that they had noticed no 
strangers about the country Sanm’s 
vigilance had apparently not yet been 
alarmed. Patroceni still continued to 
push on with all the speed he could 
muster—a wiry, muscular man, with 
great powers of endurance, which had 
been tested many a time and oft in 
his adventurous life 

To reach the camp as quickly as 
possible v. as now his object He had 
made up his mind he would sacrifice 
his prisoners at daybreak the next 
mcAung and retreat with a picked 
body of hi$ followers, carrying Sir 
Jasper with him One thing only 
troubled him ‘ What was he to do 
with the women? He did not want 
to slay them. Pitiless as he was there 
was something repugnant to him in 
the idea of taking a woman's life, and 
yet it was impossible to take them 
with him on such a rapid retreat as 
he contemplated. As for Wheldrake, 
he had brought his fate upon bjjnself, 
and indeed doomed Gtanfield and 
Jackson to destruction .as well- Yes, 
Glanfieid must die; be regretted It, 
but it was an exigency that could not 
be avoided One prisoner was as much 
af he could be hampered with. As 
for Jat^son—well, ^ butler mote or 
less was of no great matter m the 
world. But the women 1 What was 
he to do with the women? Abl.be 
bad it I He would leave them behind 


him. They would be sure to be dis- 
covered in a day or two, and would 
take no harm for that time. 

It was late m the afternoon when 
Patroceni reached the camp, and, 
sending one of his men for Sanm, 
made the best of his Way to his own 
tent, Sanm 1 that was another thing 
to be considered What was he to do 


with his trusty lieutenant, who, though 
much better, was still too lame tor 
such a rapid march as he contem¬ 
plated? He had not to wait long 
before Sanm presented himself and 
listened quietly to the news his chief 
brought 

“I made nothing out of Matteo’g 
murder People are so utterly at fault 
they don't even know whom to suspect, 
but it is as well I went to Naples 
We are betrayed. Sanm The police 
have got hold of that drunken idiot 
Giovanni Signor Hammerton, too, 1 
feel quire sure, is in communication 
with them besides " 

“ Giovanni I” exclaimed Sanm , u I 
did not even know that he was alive; 
I thought your Excellency dismissed 
him from our ranks for good” 

M No, he lives, and could they but 
persuade him to show them the way to 
the camp they would probably be upon 
us this night; as it is 1 passed through 
their scouts, who are slowly feeling 
their way across the hills. They don't 
know precisely where we are at 
present” 

“ Your Excellency will not wait for 
them, I presume,” said Sanm ; “ and 
the Signo^ Hammerton's treachery 
will entail its usual consequences on 
his friends ” 

“ The pnsoners will die at daybreak, 
with the exception of Sir Jasper," re¬ 
joined the Count, curtly u We don't 
Shoot women, so I shall leave them 
behind. The rest of us must be many 
miles away by to-morrow night There 
4 s otily one question. What shall we 
do with you? Your ankle is hardly 
strong f «dOugh, as yet to stand such 
hard work as lies before us." 


H No, Eccellenaa, I should only break 
down. shall take refuge in one of 
the shepherds’ huts about 1 am not 
likely to be interfered with, unless 
Giovanni points me Out" 
u «Nb," returned Patroceni, quietly, 
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u he’ll not do that. He is betraying us 
unwittingly, he is very stupid and he 
will dnnk. The police have got hold 
of him, and know that he belongs to 
us. He does not know it, hut he lives 
under perpetual cross-examination. 
You will run jio nsk as far as he is 
concerned” 

11 Never mind me, Eccellenza, 1 can 
take care of myself; but from what 
you tell me it is very possible that we 
shall be attacked before daybreak 
Between threats and gold our ill- 
advised friends from Naples will not 
find much difficulty about getting a 
guide to our retreat. We shall have 
an account to settle with Signor Ham- 
merton that neither you nor I, Count, 
are the men to forget And these 
others shall you give them notice of 
their fate! It will be as well, poor 
devils, to grant them time to make 
their peace with God ” 

“ Yes, most men have last words 
and last messages to leave behind 
them God pity those, Sanm, like 
ourselves, with neither kith nor kin, 
and whose last words can be no more 
than a prayer for our country! We 
have spent our lives in pursuit of the 
grand idea of an Italian Republic , we 
have been on the crest of every little 
storm-wave from our boyhood, we 
have waded through bloodshed, danger, 
and what the world calls cnme—nay, 
worse, they would more likely say 
murder!—and all to what end? In 
the vainest pursuit of a chimera that 
we seem as far from as when we 
began It is too late to change our 
political creed. We must* go on, and 
levy taxes for our country ” 

Grandiloquent sentences these, such 
as fanatics like the Count and Sanm 
are wont to use in justifying to them¬ 
selves their deeds of rapine and bloody 
shed Much argument of this sort 1 $ 
rife, I should think, amongst the lead' 
ing statesmen in those South American 
Republics that physically and politic* 
ally live an existence of earthquakes. 
As for the Count and Sanm, they were 
the regenerators of Italy, no doubt ; 
but it was a regeneration of which the 
principal idea was that they should be 
at the helm of public affairs. No 
other scheme of Government was 
quite satisfactory to these patriots. 


m 

“ Yes,” continued Patroceni, after a 
long pause, M it is only just to give men 
time when possible to make up their 
accounts m this world. Fetch Whet- 
drake and Glanfield here; never mind 
about the servant he has lived in 
terror of his life, 1 fancy, ever since he 
has been here. It will be a sin to 
disturb his last night's slumbers.” 

Sanm stole noiselessly from the 
tent, not the first time by many that 
he had warned men they were to die 
at daybreak. And in good truth there 
had been times in his stormy career in 
which night after night he had ex¬ 
pected a like lullaby ere he laid his 
he&d on the pillow A few minutes, 
apd he returned accompanied by the 
two victims 

“ Gentlemen,” said Patroceni, with a 
courteous bow, “ I regret to say that I 
have unpleasant news to communicate 
to you. I must in my own defence 
point out to Signor Wheldrake that it 
was his own rash interference with my 
plans which has caused this sad neces¬ 
sity The police are advancing to 
your rescue—instigated, I have little 
doubt, by Captain Hammerton. I 
warned you, gentlemen, what would 
infallibly be the result of any such 
movement on their part. 1 will be 
perfectly candid with you To await an 
attack here would be madness on my 
part I should be so outnumbered 
that if repulsed at first their ultimate 
success would be certain, whilst* the 
possibility of a retreat would be lost 
To carry so many of you with me as 
prisoners is impossible The men 
must die The ladies I shall leave 
behind me A dull day or so is all the 
inconvenience they are likely to suffer 
before assistance comes to them ” 

“ I should be very sorry to, interfere 
with any family arrangements,” said 
Glanfield, “ but, if you could make it 
convenient to leave us behind with the 
ladies, I think it would be pleasanter 
for all concerned 11 

M I knew Hammerton was a scoun¬ 
drel,” exclaimed Wheldrake, "but I 
would never have believed this of 
him” 

“ I shall leave you behind, Me. 
Glanfield, but 1 am afraid you will not 
much lighten the dutness of the ladies. 
Brigandage has its obligations, and ^ 
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would be a trade of very little use if it 
were not respected. Communication 
with the police is death by the law of 
the mountain. If that law were not 
stnctly kept the arranging of ransoms 
would be impossible * 

H But," cried Wheldrake," this money 
is raised, we know 1” 

“How?' 1 said Patroceni, briefly, as 
his dark eyes looked through the 
speaker 

11 You duffer 1 *' muttered GlanfieUf 
Wheldrake hesitated^ looked con¬ 
fused, and eventually said 11 We have 
every reason to believe that arrange¬ 
ment to be satisfactorily concluded ” 
“Mr Wheldrake,” -ejoined the 
Count, “you are either making gi 
statement for which you have no 
grounds, or you are in communication 
with Naples Having invariably found 
you an upright, honourable man, I 
have no doubt that my latter theory 
is the correct one 11115 makes my 
situation so much more complicated 
Gentlemen, I will wish you good-night 
now, and regret that necessity will 
compel me to wish you a permanent 
adieu at daybreak Make your peace 
with Heaven to-night, and believe me 
that any last wishes you may express 
will be most scrupulously attended to 
Once more, good-night 1 Conduct 
these gentlemen to their tents, Sanm ” 
And with a bow that would have done 
no discredit to a throne-room the 
Count dismissed his unfortunate 
guests. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

LAST WORDS 

“To die at daybreak.* It is not as 
a rule that, except through the mouth 
of her Majesty’s judges, this sentence 
w dealtout to us. Regarded theoretic¬ 
ally those four words do not carry 
much weight The assault will take 
place at daybreak; if it makes the 


pulses of the soldier beat quicker it 
carries no presage of his impending 
fate. There is promotion, the V C, ( 
and the chance of exceptional honours 
before bim, and in the hot tide of 
battle who recks that he may be 
numbered amongst the slain? But 
the words “To die *at daybreak” 
assume a very different aspect when 
ou know there is nothing to interfere 
ctween you and implacable fate, and 
at sunrise you are to take your last 
look upon this earth of ours and sink 
without a struggle into the grave which 
destiny has awarded you 

A grim prospect this for the few 
short hours that remain No time 
now to right that tangled web we most 
of us madce of our lives Sins, follies, 
errors of judgment, must, such as they 
are, be left standing on the record 
against us No time left to us to put 
right these miserable mistakes of our 
career We are to die at daybreak 1 
Only a few hours left in which to 
endeavour to repair such wrongdoing 
as may lay heavy on our soul 

Wheldrake and Glanfield were not 
troubled with remorse or compunctions 
of this nature They were both men 
who had lived their careless lives 
honestly and straightly, according to 
their lights If they were to die it 
was through no fault of their own 
To say they could conscientiously show 
a blameless record would be to claim 
for them what no men of the world 
like themselves could possibly produce, 
but both of them could say with a clear 
conscience that neither man nor woman 
was the worse for having known them 
“It looks ugly,old man," said Glan- 
field, as, upon regaining their tent, he 
lit a cigar. "Unless something turns 
up in our favour I fancy that ungrateful 
Jjeggar really does mean shooting us 
at daybreak By Jove I only to think 
that not a twelvemonth ago, when we 
shot the Hangers, I could have fore¬ 
stalled him, and rolled him over like a 
rabbit—by mistake * 

“ Yes,” replied Wheldrake j “there’s 
no jesting about the Count, you may 
depend upon it Whether Hammerton 
has really played false to us or not is 
of very little consequence. Patroceni 
thinks he has, ana tbafs enough to 
determine our fate. Well, it’s rather 
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han} Three or four weeks ago I 
thick 1 should have rather welcomed 
the ending , but then, you see, 1 hadn't 
again met Maude I had no idea she 
still loved me. Hie world to me was 
a blank, and 1 cared not how soon 1 
was quit of *it Now everything is 
different > 1 know 1 still hoi# her 
heart. Life once more opens before 
me, and 1 am loth to leave it ” 

“ Ah I it's not such a bad sort of 
place, you know I've always found it 
good enough for me A little depress¬ 
ing, perhaps, when all your fancies at 
Ascot and Newmarket persistently 
run second , when the sporting papers 
on the Saturday clearly demonstrate 
they ought to have won if such-and- 
such had taken place, and you only 
know they didn’t, and them’s a lc^ to 
pay on Monday There 1 it’s all very 
well, Cyril; ! am trying to take the 
most gloomy view I can of it, because 
our places seem booked by this train, 
and it’s no use making faces over it ’’ 

“No, Jim," rejoined Wheldrake, 
“like most Englishmen I suppose we 
know how to die when our time has 
come But there’s one thing—I should 
like to say good-bye to Maude And, 
sfcough they mean shooting us at 
daybreak, I don’t suppose our captors 
wifi object to that You, also, I 
should think, would like to take leave 
of her ” 

“ Yes, of course,” rejoined Glanfield, 
as he emitted a heavy cloud of smoke 
from beneath his moustache,“ I should 
like to do that Don’t want to interfere 
with your good-bye, you know, old 
fellow I should like to shake hands, 
too, with Mrs Fullerton We’re Old 
friends, you know. Yes, very old 

friends, and it would be-* and 

here Jtm took his cigar from his lips, 
and there seemed something wrong rn 
the rolling of that tobacco which re¬ 
quired immediate seeing to, “Yes, 
old friends,” he continued, “ she is »k 
fine woman, Mrs, Fullerton, and a 
deuced nice woman, too; an<J it would 
be a polite attention, you know, to say 
good-bye ” 

“ It is merely asking #ur gaoler's 
permission, 1 fancy," said Wheldrake; 
and, going to the door of the tent, he 
requested the sentry to pass the word 
for Sarim, That worthy quickly made 


his appearance, and, upon learning 
theiT request, acceded to it at once, 

“ Certainly, iignors; 1 regret as 

much as his Excellency that the 
treachery of a friend consigns you to 
the tomb The fortune of war, my 
friends—and something may intervene 
even now, signors, to save you [ 
have been half-a-dozen times as near 
my end as you are apparently, and 
seen many a year roll by since. Any 
liberty you like to-night, signors ; but 
remember, attempting to pass the 
sentries is merely anticipating the 
morning “ 

■ “You need fear nothing of that 
sort,” rejoined Wheldrake. “ We re¬ 
gard escape as much too hopeless an 
enterprise to be worth attempting 
We only wish to say good-bye to the 
friends we are so soon to leave behind 
us ” 

“ I will send word to the ladies," 
rejoined Sarim, with a low bow “ It 
is a glorious night, and the plateau will 
be pleasant Lives, Signor Whel¬ 
drake, must give way to circumstances. 
But believe me when I say that l am 
sorry circumstances compel his Excel¬ 
lency to sacrifice yours An I” continued 
this philosopher, “another shake of 
the dice-box and Patrocem and I will 
probably change places with you ” 

“I say,” said Glanfield, as Sanni 
left the tent, “this is all devilish fine/ 
you know , but if there’s one thing 
that 1 hate on leaving a country-house 
it’s the saying ( Good-bye 1 It’s awful 
awkward, you know. If you say too 
much about what a good time you’ve 
had—looks as if you were fishing for 
an invitation to be asked there again t 
and, if you take the other line, then I 
always picture’em while I'm on my 
way to the station as saying, ’Can¬ 
tankerous beast 1 I suppose there was 
nothing here good enough for him. 1 
No, Cyril, you needn’t smile; there’s 
nothing to grin about in being shot at 
daybreak, and there is nothing very 
jocular in saying good-bye to people 

-well* people you care about, for a 

precious indefinite period.'* 

“Come along,” said Wieldmke, 
“it's no use straw-splitting like this. 
I'm going to have a last talk with 
Maude; as for yon, l dare $ay you will 
find plenty to say when you once see 
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the woman who you're head-over-ears 
in love with, and who is just as much 
in love with yon, whenever you can 
manage to bring that little explanation 
about.* 

“ Mrs Fullerton in love with me 1 11 
exclaimed Glanfield. 

11 Yes, 11 said Cyril, quietly; "she 
only wants to be assured of your love 
to own it, but perhaps, standing as 
we do on the bnnk of the grave, you 
have no business to tell it Come 
along and the two slipped out into 
the moonlight, where already the 
fiutter of the ladies 1 dresses was 
visible. 

"I am so pleased to see you, Cyril" 
said Maude, quietly “ Have you any 
news from Naples ? Papa is getting* 
so fidgety and uneasy He has taken 
it into his head that my cousin Fred is 
playing us false 11 

"Yes, my dear Maude/ 1 rejoined 
Wheldrake , " and, what is still worse, 
Patroceni has taken the same idea into 
his head.” 

“ You don't mean that ?” cried the 
girl, eagerly "Will it endanger our 
position here, do you think ?' 

“ I don’t know,” replied Wheldrake, 
quietly "It means that Jim and I 
have got to leave you for a little.” 

“ Leave us I Good Heavens, Cyril, 
what do you mean ?*’ 

* " Oh, I don’t know. No prudent 
man puts all his eggs into one basket^ 
I suppose we represent, in some shape, 
stocks, shares, what you will, to these 
scoundrels. They don’t mean to keep 
all their prisoners in one place ” 

“ And where are they going to send 
you?" cried Maude, breathless with 
Excitement. 

" Well, I don’t know,” rejoined Cyril, 
quietly. " But it will be a good way 
from here. I shall be saying good-bye 
to you now for many ft long day ” 

" Long day 1 * cried the girl 
excitedly, as she clasped his arm. 
“What is it you mean, Cyril? Tell 
me the truth at once.” 

" Really, Mr. Glanfield, those two 
are getting a little too Iover-hke to 
desire supervision. 1 can shut my 

2 ns as dose ftft any chaperone in 
srope, but I know when it is time to 
turn toy backhand don’t you think, 
Mr. Granfiddfit is tone not?* and 


with these words the widow turned on 
her heel and led the way towards the 
other end of the p’ateau, 

Glanfield walked by her side as they 
paced away from the other two still 
talking in the moonlight 

“What does Mr. wheldrake mean?” 
inquired the widow, sharply, the mo¬ 
ment they were out or earshot. 
" There is surely nothing serious 
threatening ? You are both going 
away When? why? where?" 

“Don’t know exactly where," re* 
joined Glanfield. “ Why—because it 
suits Count Patroceni to send us there. 
When—at daybreak to-morrow morn¬ 
ing Now, Mrs Fullerton, you know 
all that I can tell you " 

She looked at him for a few minutes 
and then replied quietly, " I perhaps 
know all you will tell me, but by no 
means all you can There is nothing 
wrong about the ransom, is there ? ” 

11 Don't suppose so/' said Glanfield 
" Hammerton’s not written—couldn’t 
perhaps Post here a little irregular, 
you see ” 

A somewhat similar scene was tak¬ 
ing place about twenty paces from 
them 

" Cyril,” said Maude, in a low 
whisper, the moment the others were 
well out of hearing, " you are not tell¬ 
ing me the truth What is the mean¬ 
ing of going away ?—what is the mean¬ 
ing of our not meeting for ever so 
long? Surely you don’t think that 
tins terrible Count can meditate such 
crimes as men in his profession too 
often resort *to ? He is not—not— 
threatening the lives of you and Mr, 
Glanfield, is he? Let me see him, 
if it is so He must fasten to a wo¬ 
man ; he must know, when it is pointed 
oijt to him, that it will be sheer mad¬ 
ness to take the lives of any of us— 
that my father will pay only to save 
the lives of Ml of us And Cyril, 
dearest, it might be well he should 
know that if he kills you my father 
need pay,no ransom for me." 

“ It is no use being frightened, dar¬ 
ling, You have guessed so much that 
I won’t disguise from you that the 
Count has been rather lavish of threats 
this afternoon; and rather lavish of 
his wine, too, apparently," he con¬ 
tinued, ns the boisterous laughter of 
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the brigands, carousing upon the edge 
of the wood, fell upon their ears. “ I'll 
be honest with yoi^ Maude Patro- 
ceni is anxious, L>ecause he thinks 
your cousin Fred is in communication 
with the police We run no danger 
unless that is«the case 11 

“ Oh, Cyril, Cynl 1 and it was to 
please me—it was to save my cousin 
frompossibledanger—that you changed 
places with him Oh ! my God. 
What shall I do?" And the girl 
threw her hands to her temples 11 1, 
who would give my life’s blood for you, 
am about to become your murderess 
and, snatching his hand, Maude fell at 
Wheldrake’s feet, in a perfect storm of 
sobs He raised her in a moment, 
and, clasping her in his arms, kissed 
away the tears 

“ You have no right to say such 
things," he exclaimed at last, “ the 
whole thing seems to me to be a 
puzzle 1 have no reason—goodness 
knows—to think well of Fred Ham- 
merton , but I do not believe him such 
a scoundrel as this would prove him 
to be The whole thing is a bit of a 
puzzle , but I fancy it will come out all 
right in the end. You must not cry 
for me yet, Maude Gentry like these, 
whose hospitality we are enjoying, are 
wont to get a little fidgety about the 
bill, more especially when there is 
some slight delay in paying it Don't 
fret, my darling It is quite possible 
Glanfield and myself will not be sent 
away to-morrow morning after all. 11 

The girl looked up into his face in 
the moonlight, and scanned it eagerly 
to see if he were keeping aught back 
from her, but his quiet tranquillity 
baffled her , and she dropped her eyes 
after a minute with a quiet assurance 
that if he and Mr Glanfield were 
going away to-morrow morning it w& 
only that they were to be confided to 
stricter custody. 

Mrs. Fullerton liad paced up and 
down for some time by the side of her 
escort in silence As for Jijp Glan¬ 
field he said nothing, deeming it much 
the safest thing to do> under the 
circumstances. He was the last man 
in the world to make any parade of 
what he would term "an awkward fix' 1 
to any lady. If he wa9 to die, well 
and good j those who were sorry 
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might shed tears for him afterwards, 
but he was not going to have any 
drenching of pocket-handkerchiefs in 
anticipation. He most decidedly had 
no desire to quit this world, and 
thought, vindictively, could he but 
have forecast things, that he would 
have had a %un accident that day they 
shot the Hangers, and cut short the 
line of the Patrocems 

“ Now, Mr. Glanheld,” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed the widow, abruptly, “you 
are going away at daybreak No 
more fencing, if you please, Where ? 
This monster does not menace murder, 
does he ? " 

“ Well, you see, these fellows always 
Ho, it J s part of their business, you 
dcnow If the flies that get into their 
webs don't happen to shell out freely 
and shortly they threaten them with 
extinction All pure bunkum, of course. 
A man pays as high as he can for his 
life, but you can’t reckon upon his 
heirs paying a fancy price for his 
remains ’’ 

“ Mr Glanfield, how can you talk in 
such a dreadful manner?" said the 
widow, beginning to whimper, and 
putting her pocket-handkerchief to her 
eyes “If—if—you can afford to make 
a jest of such a thing, you might re¬ 
member other people have feelings 
You might remember that we have 
likings and dislikings, and bear in* 
mind that when those we love—I 
ftiean, like—are in danger, we don’t, 
that is we do, feel very unhappy about 
it" And here Mrs Fullerton com¬ 
menced sobbing in good earnest 

11 No , don’t do that, you dear little 
woman, there’s nothing to cry about ,J 
And here, as Glanfield said afterwards, 
he never quite understood how it 
happened, but his arm got round the 
widow’s waist and he found himself 
kissing away her tears and protesting 
that he could not afford to give up life 
at present, as a new interest in it had 
suddenly dawned upon him 

But the tenderest love-tale must 
finish at last, and a self-contained man 
like Glanfield was under no circum¬ 
stances likely to be very diffusive. It 
might be questioned whether a man 
doomed to die at daybreak had any 
nght to speak such words* but men 
bound fox dangerous enterprises have 
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often unburthened their hearts in this 
wise, much as it might look as if 
nothing ever came of it Mrs. Fuller¬ 
ton, having released herself, and finding 
• her lover wax taciturn, began to think 
it was time to retire and exult over her 
conquest 

“ I shall feel dreadfully uneasy,” she 
said, “ till I know this money is paid 
I think it can only mean that Count 
Patroceni is determined to put on still 
further pressure It will be an anxious 
time for all of us until the next few 
days are over Meanwhile, Maude 
and I must retire. Sir Jasper betook 
lumself to rest an hour ?go" 1 
Maude turned at her aunt’s sum 1 
mons, and the two men escorted the 
ladies to the door of the hut It was 
no time for conventional partings, but 
Mrs. Fullerton was just a little sur- 
rised when Wheldrake kissed her as 
e bade her farewell. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
HOW SOUND ARE THEIR SLUMBERS 

Forty-eight hours after Hammer- 
ton’s interview with the Count he 
received a visit from Chisel The 
valet had occasionally called before to 
know if there was any news of his 
master, and, upon this occasion, he 
sent up not only his name but a note 
to say that his business was urgent 
Hammerton ordered him to be shown 
up, and Chisel said at once— 

“ I am afraid, Captain Hammerton, 
there is mischief brewing You know, 
sir, before you arrived in Naples I had 
been urging the police to search for 
my master; but after you told me 
that I was endangering his life by so 
dome I never went near them. Well, 
sir, there jyas one of the subordinates 
there, who spoke a few words of 
English, who used to be very cml to 
me, and he promised to let me know 
when they heard of anything. He 


came down this morning to sCe me, 
and told me I should soon see my 
master now, as the police had sent a 
great expedition, headed by about the 
cleverest man amongst them, to cap¬ 
ture Patroceni and all his band ; and 
when I hinted that Cohnt Patroceni, 
by all accounts, was a hardish nut to 
crack, he told me their men were in 
such force as to make any resistance 
on the part of the brigands hopeless.” 

“ The fools 1 the madmen 1 ’’ ex¬ 
claimed Hammerton , “ the brigand* 
are much too alert, and know the 
country much too well, to be surprised 
by the gendarmerie. The sole result 
of their interference will be the murder 
of the prisoners. There is only one 
thing for it , I must get a hack, and 
make my way thither as quickly as 
possible,” and Hammerton at once 
rang the bell and gave the necessary 
order to the attendant. 

“ Pleasant this," he thought. “ If I 
do not get there before the police I 
shall naturally be regarded both by 
Patroceni and his prisoners as their 
betrayer I played Wheldrake a pretty 
scurvy trick that night at Wrottsley, 
but then he stood between me and 
thirty thousand pounds. Since then 
he has risked his life for mine , and I 
can’t let him nor the others die with 
the belief that their blood is on my 
head No, if horseflesh and my legs 
can do it I must be on that plateau 
beta.re the police” 

In vain did Chisel beg for leave to 
accompany him Hammerton curtly 
refused that request 11 No,” he said , 

11 one man will attract less attention 
I will go alone , but remember if I 
should not return you will bear witness 
that I never went near the police, but 
tjid my very best to prevent the 
catastrophe of their coming” 

Another minute and Hammerton 
was m the saddle, and speeding as 
fast as his horse could cany him upon 
the road to Pompeii As he passed 
through .it he noticed that there were 
no gendarmes about, and lie had 
heard at Naples for some days past 
there had been a strong post of them 1 
there, for the purpose of patrolling the 
road to Amalfi. Yes; he had no 
doubt that Chisel’s information was 
true, and that all these men were now 
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moving up to surprise Patrocem's 
camp He continued to push on as 
quickly as possible, showing very little 
mercy to the horse he was riding. He 
had diverged now from the high road, 
and was making his way across the 
hills toward^the dark woods he could 
see in the distance. At last he reached 
the shepherd’s hut, where Wheldrake 
had slept with his captors on his way 
to the camp There he was confronted 
by Giovanni The bandit had paused 
for a short rest, and was engaged in 
conversation with two or three com¬ 
rades who were there, as a sort of 
outlying picket They were listening 
intently to the news that Giovanni 
brought No sooner did the bandit 
catch sight of Hammerlon than he 
arose and advanced towards him m a 
threatening manner, but the Captain 
throwing up his hands in sign of 
amity, and being moreover quite un¬ 
armed, the ruffian withdrew his hand 
from his poignard In his broken 
Italian Hammerton surceecled in 
making Giovanni understand that he 
had urgent business with the Count, 
and then again one of the soi-disant 
shepherds recognised the Captain as 
having lately been one of hvs Excel¬ 
lency’s visitors so, taking into con¬ 
sideration that he was unarmed and 
alone, Giovanni thought there would 
be no harm in acceding to Hammer- 
ton’s request that he should accompany 
him to the camp That bandit was 
soon ready to start again, and* they 
pushed forward on what was the more 
intricate part of their journey 

It soon became evident that the 
Englishman was far the fresher of the 
two men In the first place he had 
led a far healthier life of late than 
Giovanni; and in the second place 
the bandit was weighted besides igith 
the effects of the serious illness that 
had followed upon the results of i’atro- 
ceni’s rough treatment Then again 
Hammerton had come all the first jJart 
of his journey on horseback, not having 
abandoned his cruelly-grualled hack 
till reaching that hut. Those elaborate 
luncheons at the“ Golden Bush” began 
to tell their tale on the frill-side, and 
the brawny bandit drew his breath 
with many a sob. Hammerton cast 
impatient glances at bis companion 
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and urged upon bun the necessity of 
greater speed. 

"It is of no use 1 " gasped the 
bandit “/ can go no quicker I 
am pretty near finished as it is" 

“ But the case is urgent,” rejoined 
Hammerton “ The police are on our 
heels, and the Count and your comrades 
must have warning " 

“ Push on by yourself, then 1" cried 
the panting Giovanni “ I tell you 
again 1 can go no quicker and am 
nearly worn out Surely the road is 
clear enough to you now” 

11 Point it out,” answered Ham¬ 
merton, briefly 

* "You see that stunted tree to the 
.right," rejoined Giovanni, stopping 
and throwing himself on the ground , 

* " keep just inside that. You can see 
the edge of the woods already 
When you are past the tree keep as 
straight for them as you can, bearing, 
if anything, a trifle to the right When 
you near them look for a Dig boulder 
There are several smaller scattered 
about, all of the same size , but you 
must look for one double the site of 
its fellows Just behind that you will 
And a narrow path through the woods 
You can hardly mistake your way, 
and when you come to the spring turn 
to your left, and in a couple of hundred 
yards or so you will hit the brook, 
follow that upwards, and it will lead 
you into the camp 11 * 

a All this took some little time to ex¬ 
plain, and when Hammerton was about 
to start again Giovanni sprang to his 
feet and protested that he would go 
with him, but it was an expiring effort 
Before he had proceeded a quarter of 
a mile his endeavours to keep pace 
with his companion had completely 
exhausted him He once more threw 
himself on the ground and cried,"Go 
on, never mind me One caution 
only—answer pretty quickly when 
challenged, for our people are apt to 
be pretty handy with their guns to 
night-visitors.” 

Hammerton pushed steadily for¬ 
ward until he came to the boulders. 
It took him some few minutes to find 
the king-stone That «found be 
speedily discovered the path Giovanni 
bad described, and pursued it at his 
best pace till he came to the spring. 
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By this tune it had grown so dark 
that he was afraid to leave it, and sat 
himself down by its side till the moon 
should have nsen a little higher in the 
heavens. According to his directions 
he should now leave the path and 
penetrate through some two hundred 
yards of wood until he hit the stream. 
But without a little more light it was 
very easy to get turned round and lose 
all knowledge of the compass in that 
short distance, so he wisely determined 
to remain where he was 
Fatigued with his exertion, he 
stretched himself by the spring, and in 
a few minutes fell asleep About the 
time that Wheldrake Glanfield 
were bidding a last good-bye on the 
plateau to the women they loved, and 
walking back to their tent to make 
their grim final preparations, incumbent 
as a rule on men doomed to die at day¬ 
break, Hammerton stretched himself 
and awpke The moon shone gorge¬ 
ously by this, and he bad now little 
difficulty in striking the brook In 
accordance with his directions he 
followed it upwards, but had not gone 
twenty paces before he became aware 
of a man leaning his back against a 
tree, and apparently buried in profound 
slumber His gun lay on the ground 
by his side, and his arms hung loose 
and nerveless across his body. He 
advanced cautiously towards him, but 
tfte man showed no signs of awaking, 
and speedily he jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that this was one of the cordon 
of sentries, whom slumber had over¬ 
taken What should he do ? To pass 
him might be dangerous To awake 
him were more so There is a pro¬ 
verb about “ letting sleeping dogs lie, 11 
but Hammerton thought his presence 
within the sentries, unless duly an¬ 
nounced, might be more perilous He 
decided to awake hnn Geitingbetween 
the man and his gun, he put his hand 
quietly on his shoplder He slept on 
unconsciously. He shook him, but 
still, so sound was his slumber, without 
effect Suddenly a thought flashed 
across him. Could he be dead? He 
tore open his jacket, placed bis hand 
to his heart, find his ear to his mouth. 
No j the heart beat steadily, if feebly, 
and the hreath came regular* if low. 
It was like the discovery of one of the 


seven sleepers. Slowly following the 
stream, in about another hundred yards 
Hammerton Came to another brigand 
in like case with his comrade He 
shook him similarly, but with no effect 
What could it all mean? A little 
further, and be came to the stones that 
crossed the brooklet. He passed to 
the other side, and found himself in the 
midst of a group of a dozen or fourteen 
bandits buried in slumber so profound 
that not one of them moved a finger 
at his presence amongst them. He 
made his way quietly to the plateau, 
and, pausing for a moment under the 
shadow of the wood, considered what 
he had better do He knew these 
men were fond of wine, but it was im¬ 
possible they could all be so utterly 
overcome as this by any ordinary 
drinking-bout The best thing he 
could do, he thought, was to go boldly 
across the plateau straight to Patro- 
cem’s tent He moved Just as he 
was about to step forward, a footstep 
on the turf, at his side, made him start, 
and, before he could well distinguish 
the new-epmer, a strong hand gripped 
him by the throat, and he felt the 
cold barrel of a pistol pressed against 
his temples » 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
DEATH OF GIOVANNI 

“ You had better go quietly, signor, 
for J am m little mood to be trifled 
with Make the slightest resistance 
and you will die " 

" l have no intention of making any 
resistance, Jl replied Hammerton, quietly 
comprehending Sarim’s speech, more 
by his action than bis words. 

K You will come, then, to his Excel¬ 
lency % n said Sanni, assured that his 
risonct meant no resistance, released 
is grip, With the comforting assurance 
that be woeld shoot him at the slightest 
sign of any endeavour to escape. 
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They traversed the plateau rapidly, 
and in a lew momenta stopped at the 
door of Patrocem’s tent Still keeping 
a vigilant eye on hie prisoner, Sarmi 
sharply called— 

“ Your Exaellencyl Your Excel¬ 
lency I" 

The Count was a light sleeper, and 
in a moment he appeared at the door, 
already dressed. 

“ What is it ? * he demanded 
. “ We knew that we were betrayed j 
but the enemies are rather closer to us 
than we thought Our fellows are all 
drunk I have just been round the 
camp for the second time to-night, 
and there is no rousing them 1 can't 
understand it They were drinking 
when I went my rounds the first time, 
and I cautioned them that there were 
hawks abroad, and they were to have' 
a care not to drink too deeply Two 
or three of them might have forgotten 
the caution , but I cannot understand 
their all being in such a state of 
utter insensibility n 

“ Captain Hammer ton," said the 
Count, sharply, “ you’ve been rash to 
venture once more into the tiger's den 
We agreed once before that you would 
not stick at tnftes to lay your hand 
upon thirty thousand pounds It is a 
bold game; but it’s like to be a fatal 
one to you Well thought out, well 
thought out I Win your cousin’s hand 
or not, Sir Jasper was bound to. do 
something pretty liberal for the man 
who dared so much to save him thirty 
thousand pounds u . 

“ You mistake me, altogether, Count 
I have risked my life, I know Risked 
it not to keep faith with you, but for 
the sake of those whose lives you hold 
in your hand,” 

“ Thanks for your information** 
sneered the Count U I discovered 
that for myself when I had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing you in Naples. Eve* 
conversed with the police-spy, who is 
fool enough to think that he has cir¬ 
cumvented Patrocem Come’to warn 
me, forsooth! You have come with 
the police at your heel* Hold, 
Sanm 1 1 will go round for myself. 
You will take care of our enterprising 
friend here. If he moves a finger you 
will know what to do/ and the Count 
rapidly crossed the plateau* He came 
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first to the sleeping group, opposite 
the stepping-stones of the brook. 
He looked around at the scene of 
the revel—half-empty wine-fiasks, tin 
pannikins in which the liquor still 
stood. 

Patrocem shook two of the Sleepers. 
“As I thought,” he muttered. Then, 
stooping down, he raised one of the 
half-filled pannikins to his Ups and 
tasted it Again he rinsed his mouth 
with the contents, then spat it cauti¬ 
ously out on the grass 

“ Drugged! And pretty stiffly too. 

A*clever plant That agent of police 
who planned this coup is rather 
Cleverer than I gave him credit for. 
How did he get his wine into the 
camp ? ” And pondering oveT that 
problem the Count crossed the stream, 
and proceeded further down the oppo¬ 
site bank. He came one after the 
other to the sentries that Hammerton 
had passed, and striking across to the 
spring followed the track towards die 
boulders some little distance He 
listened attentively for quite ten 
minutes, but no sound reached his ear, 
save the faint rustling of the trees 

Then Patrocem turned back, and 
rapidly went round amongst his men ; 
he found them all more or less sense¬ 
less Some of them indeed, when 
shaken, awoke for two or three • 
minutes, and made some attempt to 
ilse , but the fatal lethargy soon over¬ 
took them again, and they sank back 
to resume their disturbed slumbers. 
Some there were who were no more to 
be roused from their insensibility than 
so many corpses A frightful impre¬ 
cation escaped Patroceni's lips as he 
recognised the crafty treachery that 
had been practised on bun, and he 
made his way back to his tent in a 
frame of mind that boded small mercy 
for his prisoners. 

He entered the tent where Sanm, 
pistol in hand, was keeping grim watch 
upon his captive. 

u It is as you said/ he exclaimed; 
“treachery foul and ingenious has 
been practised on us Captain Ham- 
merton, if you would make your peace 
with the Church you had best do it to¬ 
night You anil die with your com¬ 
rades at daybreak." 

“ I have been fool enough," rejoined 
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Hammerton, 11 to do my best to warn 
you of the approach of the police. I 
suppose I snail pay the penalty for 
having tried to behave honestly to you 
for once There is one thing, Count, 
make no mistake about it, whatever 
blood you shed here is likely to be 
speedily avenged I know the state 
of your followers, and once more warn 
you, as 1 did before, that the police 
will be upon you before many hours 
have passed Fly I leave us, and 
trust to me that the money shall be 
paid; wherever you choose to name ” 

“ Trust to you I” interposed Patrn- 
ceni, scornfully , “it would vrgue much 
want of intelligence if 1 aid. No 
Your plan was ingenious, but Sarim 
and myself are old conspirators I do 
not intend you should live to enjoy the 
rofits of your treachery There will 
e little fear," he continued with a 
sneer, “ of your imitating Iscariot now 
The ending of his history is just the 

g art you would omit, 11 and as he 
nished the Count made a sign to his 
lieutenant, who promptly pinioned 
Hammerton’s arms from behind 
“ Don’t struggle,” said Patrocem , 
“we are two armed and determined 
men, and, of course, can kill you now 
if we wish to It is better to wait a 
few boars, and see whether luck may 
w not turn in your favour. In the mean¬ 
time, when the prisoners outnumber 
the garrison, it is only common pru¬ 
dence to bind them ” And in another 
minute or two Hammerton found his 
arms pinioned behind his back. That 
done, the CourU pointed to his bed, 
and bade him take the rest he must 
require. Tired and worn out as he 
was, in spite of the discomfiture of his 
bonds, Hammerton was soon asleep 
Giovanni, in the meanwhile, after a 
short nap, in some measure recovered 
from his fatigue, pushed rapidly forward, 
passed the boulders, followed the track 
up to the fountain, struck off through 
the wood, and, as Hammerton had 
done some two hours before him, came 
to the first sentry on the brook Like 
Hammertpn, he was astounded at the 
stupor in which be found bun, and his 
amazement was still further increased 
by discovering the next m pretty much 
the same state. But when he bad 
crossed the brook his astonishment 


knew no bounds. He gated critically 
at the relics of the revel, and a fear 
came over him as the insensible forms 
of his comrades met his eye. Giovanni 
could certainly claim to be a judge of 
drunkenness in all its phases; but, as 
he shook first one and then another of 
hts fellows, and failed to rouse them 
from their heavy trance, a feeling of 
terror came over him. “This is not 
drunkenness,” he muttered, turning 
white almost to his lips, and kneeling 
down by the prostrate form of his old 
friend Pietr6 “ Santo Diavolo 1 they 
are poisoned 1 ” Once more he looked 
around, and a wine-flask at Pietro’s 
side met his eye He raised it, and, 
under any other circumstances, 
would, probably, have swallowed the 
remainder of its contents , as it was, 
*he gazed at it curiously, and promptly 
recognised that it was one of that pat¬ 
tern of which the Signor Stein nad 
been so lavish He understood it 
now Pietro had invited his comrades 
to have a bout over the last basket 
that he, Giovanni, had forwarded 
Merciful Heavens I that wine must 
have been poisoned That villainous 
old man had dealt with his brethren 
as if they were rats 

He sank on his knees in the extremity 
of his teiror This man—whose life 
had been stained with crime, who had 
only recently committed a double mur¬ 
der—now cowered in unutterable 
horror at the thought of having been, 
though unwittingly, the destroyer of all 
his companions 

“They were good to me, some of 
them,” he muttered 11 If it had not 
been for Pietro and two or three more 
I should not be alive to poison men 
like rats. I have slam more than one 
iti my time, but it was by bullet or 
steel. I never sent one to bis grave 
in such cowardly fashion as this 
Holy Virgin 1 the place will haunt me 
I shall see it in my dreams, and their 
ghosts will point and gibber at me 
from tbl brookside here 1, who have 
broke bread and drank with them, to 

S oison their wine-cup I " and the terri- 
ed man literally grovelled on the 

g round at the idea of the death-plague 
e had scattered round him. “Are 
they all dead?” he murmured 

H Surely his Excellency did not touch 
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it And Signor Sarim P He must be 
alive What am I to do? I dare not 
go forward, the way seems strewn with 
corpses ; as if Matteo and that miser¬ 
able woman were not enough to see in 
the night-time He died hard, did 
Matteo ; buPit served him right. No 
fault of his he did not cause my death 
1 did his, and, coward as he was, how 
he fought ' But I was mad with 
drink that night, and my eyes red with 
blood. I’d have killed him had he 
•been twice as strong And that fool of 
a woman, what impelled her to come 
upon the tiger just as he had struck 
down his quarry ? Well, she died too 1 ” 
He uttered the last words half-un- 
consciously aloud A mocking voice 
promptly answered him 

“ Don’t fret yourself on that point, 
Giovanni You are about to follow 
them 11 And himself on his knees, the 
bandit saw his chief standing a few 
paces from him, with his pistol levelled 
at his head “ This, you scoundrel, is, 

I presume, your work I saw you my¬ 
self at Naples in close conversation 
with the police It is through your 
means thty have introduced this half- 
poisoned stuff into the camp, whereby 
you consign tlie whole of your com¬ 
rades to the grave or the galleys It 
was foolish of me to give you such a 
slight chance for your life as I gave 
you last time I might have known if 
you lived I should repent it Don’t 
think I am going to make that mistake 
again." 

11 You saw me in Naples, Excel¬ 
lency ?" stammered Giovanni 

“Yes. You've not forgotten the 
1 Golden Bush,’ I should think. Per¬ 
haps you remember the dumb pedlar, 
who sat at the next table to you at 
luncheon 1 was that pedlar, and'die 
man you were lunching with wash 
police-agent. Quick t Your time is 
short Was it not you sent this wine?" 

“ Yes, your Excellency ( but I knew 
not that it was anything but good 
wine ’’ 

Giovanni was much less tlrnfied at 
the wrath of his chief than at the 
phantoms his imagination had con¬ 
jured up fust before 

“And that pleasant old gentleman 
with the spectacles gave It you to send, 
1 suppose? 4 


“ Si, EcceltenssaJ' replied Giovanni 
“ Then go as herald to those whom 
your drunken stupidity has doomed to 
destruction,” ana as he finished the 
Count's revolver cracked, sharp and 
shrill, and Giovanni had preceded his 
comrades across the Styx “There 
will be no resurrection this time ” The 
Count’s bullet had sped straight and 
true, and Giovanni fell bade, shot 
through the heart. 




CHAPTER L 

LEROUX ARRIVES AT THE PLATEAU 

As Giovanni rolled over a veritable 
corpse among so many apparent ones, 
Leroux-with his men had reached the 
edge of the woods There he halted 
his mam body while with his scouts he 
sought for the path, of whose existence 
he was now aware From one or two 
frightened peasants whom he had 
made prisoners on the way he had 
extracted a very fair idea of the road 
to Patroceni’s retreat He had mad« 
no mistake so far, but it was just this 
last bit through the woods that was 
difficult to follow without a guide. 
There was a delay of some time 
before the scouts discovered it, and 
the moonlight was waning when he 
finally plunged amid the trees 

The most dangerous part of his 
enterprise had now commenced, the 
narrow path only permitted of their 
roceeding two abreast The dark 
our before the mom was approaching, 
and they,were liable to be attacked by 
invisible foes at almost any moment 
Leroux fancied he had heard a shot 
when they first came up to the woods, 
but it was so faint and for away that 
he could not be sure. The import of a 
revolver does not echo very jar Slowly 
and cautiously they made their way 
along—finger on trigger, and with eyes 
peeling into the darKness. Leroux 
led the way in person- The wme 
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might or might not have done its 
work. Such a wary old fox as Patro- 
cem might have discovered this hamper 
coming into his camp, and would be 
certain to examine it At last they 
arrived at the fountain There the 
path apparently ended, as the police- 
agent had been correctly informed it 
would Leroux knew now that he was 
very near the brigands’ camp, and that 
the greatest caution and complete 
silence were absolutely necessary It 
had now become so very dark that 
Leroux determined to wait for day¬ 
break He was quite tactician 
enough to know that he rould no* 
utilise his superiority in numbers 
except in the open A very inferior' 
force, knowing the ground and attack-*■ 
ing him here amongst the trees, would 
be quite on an equality with him He 
calculated that the first streaks of grey 
would appear in the sky in half-an- 
hour As soon as it was fairly light— 
that is, in about an hour—he would feel 
his way to the brook, collect his men 
on the edge of it, and then make a 
bold rush at the plateau If the 
drugged wme had been partaken of 
the work would be easy, but it was 
hardly likely that so noted a bandit as 
Patroceni would be taken without some 
bloodshed It could hardly be hoped 
that he, as well as all Ins men, would 
have fallen into the insidious trap that 
had been laid for them Having en¬ 
joined the strictest silence on all his 1 
followers, Leroux sat quietly down by 
the fountain to wait for the light 
Leaving the police-agent and his 
men bivouacking by the fountain, we 
must now look back upon what is 
happening in the camp 
After the death of Giovanni the 
Count and Sarmt walked quietly back 
to the former's tent 
“ We must leave this At daybreak,” 
he said; li it's the cleverest snare that 
ever was set for me, I shall make an 
example before l go. The police must 
be made to understand that brigandage 
is a profession not to be rashly meddled 
with There are tow many political 
exiles dependent upon it for a living." 

" Are all tfie men to <feej Excellency ?* 
** No, I think not We trill give Sir 
Jasper and hfs old fool of a butler 
their Uvea, They will be some con¬ 


solation to the women until the polled 
come up. They will be here most 
likely as the day wears on. Of the 
two men who have betrayed us one 
has died, the other expiates his 
treachery at sunnse The Signors 
Glanfield and Wheldrakfe, I regret it, 
but they must suffer as examples in 
accordance with the law of the moun¬ 
tains But, Sanm, we must not forget 
that there are only our two selves now 
to administer justice. Don’t’thmk me a 
stickler for etiquette, my old comrade, 
but you know in the ordinary way we 
should have paraded the three culpnts 
in a row, bandaged their eyes, unless 
they professed to be able to look into 
the levelled carbines without blench¬ 
ing, and shot them m orthodox fashion 
As it is we must first of all dispose of 
Hammerton, and we must deal with 
the other two in less military fashion 
Even when unarmed I have seen men 
think it worth while to make a throw 
for their lives, and that there are only 
two of us might encourage these per¬ 
verse Englishmen to attempt such 
folly " 

“It will make very little difference, 
Excellency It may give a little more 
trouble , and if you and I can't deal 
as we list with a couple of unarmed 
men then the training of years goes 
for nought Our nerves are little 
likely to foil us at the sight of some 
slight difficulty " 

“ True; and now off with you * 
We’ve time to spare yet, and I’ve some 
few preparations to make here before 
we start" „ 

Could Patroceni have heard the 
conversation carried on in an under¬ 
tone in the adjoining tent he might 
have been confirmed in his opinion 
that* these perverse Englishmen were 
lilrely to give trouble Glanfield had 
been roused from a fitful slumber by 
the report of Patroceni's pistol. He at 
once snook his companion 

“ Did you hear that ? * he said. u It 
was a snot close to the camp Of 
course, it may mean anything It may 
mean that one of our drunken captors 
has discharged his gun by accident; 
it may mean that one of their sentries 
has mistaken a bush for a police- 
officer { it might be that most danger¬ 
ous of all things—soldiers advancing 
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to release us. It is not likely; but 
there may be a turn-up in our favour 
before to-morrow We are not struck 
out of all engagements yet 11 

“ Not quit g e yet, Jim," replied Whel- 
drake, with a faint smtle “ Such a 
very few weeks back and I would have 
cared so little if it were so, but it 
seems hard now. Life looks so rosy 
before one I am assured of Maude's 
love 1 have only, on my return to 
* England, to find Hammerton’s con¬ 
federate to clear my good name 
That should be easy Yes, life is 
sweet to me 1 it is bitter to die 
now." 

Glanfield put his glass in his eye, 
and leisurely surveyed his companion 
for a moment 

“ Shake hands, old fellow • ” he said. 
“ Those are about my feelings, only I 
should have expressed it as a deuce of 
a sell I'll tell you what, Cyril—I don't 
see why we shouldn't stuke a blow for 
our lives, if we see a chance ’’ 

“We are more morally fettered, Jim, 
than if we were bound hand and foot 
The slightest attempt of that kind 
might cost the lives of those very dear 
to us A more ruthless tiger than 
Patroceni, in spite of all his purring, 
never existed Let his prey escape 
hirA, and he will rend all within his 
reach No, it’s hard, but we must 
die quietly " 

“ Don’t be afraid but what I'M die 
quietly enough if it comes to that," 
replied Glanfield, doggedly , “ but if I 
see a twenty-to*one chlnce for our 
lives I mean to take it Even Patro- 
cem would never be tiger enough to 
harm our sweethearts , and don't you 
think they would bid us strike a blow 
to save ourselves if we got a fh'r 
chance ?" 

“ You have no business to endanger 
their safety,” replied Wheldrake, 
sternly. * 

“ There is no use quarrelling over it," 
replied Glanfield. “ I am jot going 
to do anything rash ; and it is long 
odds against my getting ft chance to 
do anything at all. But, remember, if 
I do holloa to you, you can stand out 
of it, or not, as you like, but you will 
see a fight" 

Wheldrake made no reply, but 

threw himself moodily on the bed. 


The faintest streak of dawn could be 
first seen in the sky from the plateau, 
invisible to Leroux and his men 
amongst the woods But the police- 
agent had become restless, and 
whispered to the captain of the 
gendarmerie acting under his orders 
to remain where he was whilst he 
crept a little way forward to explore 
He took two or three of his own men 
with him, and then carefully taking his 
bearings started in the direction of the 
brook. At an interval of about fifty 
aces he dropped a man to ensure his 
cing able to find his way back, with 
, instructions to reply immediately to a 
a low whistle He was surpnsmgly 
fortunate for by the time hC "had 
diopped his last man he had hit off the 
brook Cautiously he crept along its 
bank until he came to that first in¬ 
sensible sentry 

Leroux’s pulses tingled The man 
seemed sound asleep ,—how sound ? 
Could tins be the first of his victims ? 
Drawing a poignard from his breast 
he advanced stealthily to the sleeper's 
side He slept soundly, but he must 
know how soundly 

Gripping his dagger close he placed 
his hand upon his shoulder It was 
well for that sleeper he had drank 
deeply of the cup Had he suddenly 
displayed active animation Leroux’l 
oignard would have been buned in 
is breast But no , he was senseless 
as the tree against which he leaned. 
Leroux shook him roughly, and still he 
moved not Then the police-agent 
uttered a low laugh, and, turning on 
his heel, wended his way quietly back 
to h is men Leaving the scouts he had 

E laced where they were, no sooner did 
,eroux reach the fountain than, plac¬ 
ing himself at the head of his party, 
he gave the word to move on, 
and rapidly led them to the banks of 
the stream, cautiously preceding them 
a few yards Quietly they crept along 
the bank, the police-agent as he passed, 
the insensible sentry signing to his 
men to bmd him when they came 
to the second Leroux’s heart beat high. 
No doubt now that his stratagem had 
succeeded 1 Quietly he made his way 
till he came to the stepping-stones; 
then he crossed It was daybreak on 
the plateau, and as he cleared the 
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brook which ran along the extreme 
edge of the wood he came across the 
scene of that fatal revel, fatal in 
appearance as that of the famous ban¬ 
quet of the veiled Prophet of Khoras- 
san. Leroux held up his hand as a 
signal for those behind him to halt, 
and then stepped forward to investigate 
affairs 

From where the brigands had held 
what was destined to be the final 
drinking-bout for most of them the 
ground ran with a gentle slope up to 
the edge of the plateau, so that a man 
could move about without sr *ng any* 
thing that was going on just above 
him, nor be seen from that little bit of' 
table-land unless by some one on its * 
edge The wily police-agent took in 
the whole scene at a glance The 
half-finished wine-flasks, the half- 
emptied pannikins, the drunken re¬ 
vellers strewn around, looking as if 
dead “AH this, 91 muttered Leroux to 
himself, “ the simple result of a well- 
administered opiate Ah'” he said, 
with a low laugh, “quite a new 
departure in the profession—the call- 
ing-in of medical science to aid in 
the apprehension of criminals ’’ But 
suddenly Giovanni's form caught his 
eye “ That one is not drugged,” he 
muttered, “ he's dead in good earn¬ 
est 11 In a moment he was by his side, 
and turned up his face "Mon Dteu!” 
he murmured, as the first fresh rays of 1 
the san fell on the upturned features 
of the dead bandit, “ my valued friend 
with the irrepressible thirst 1 “ Quick 
as thought he drew back the dead 
man’s eyelid; but the fierce light of 
the savage orbs was quenched A 
slight welling of blood from Giovanni’s 
chest showed how he had come by his 
end. “Shot for his treachery, no 
doubt,” mused Leroux, ai he stepped 
quietly back to his party. 

His orders were now prompt and 
decisive. Rapidly and noiselessly they 
crossed the stream, and spread them¬ 
selves out under the crest of the slope, 
with stnet orders to advance with a 
rush the mmute Leroux gave the 
signal; then the police-agent crept 
cautiously forward, raised his head 
above the crest, and saw a sight that 
for the moment enchained him. 

Standing bareheaded, with hu arms 


pinioned behind his back, was Ham* 
merton; and Leroux's astonishment at 
seeing here a man whom he believed 
to be in Naples was unbounded. Six 

E aces in front of Hammerton, pistol in 
and, stood the peasant frhom he had 
taken out boating, while a second pea¬ 
sant was anxiously listening to what 
the first was raying 


CHAPTER LI 
THF L VST TRICK IS TURNED 

For an instant the police-agent was 
puzzled what to do He was nearly a 
hundred yards away from the impend¬ 
ing tragedy To charge now would be 
to precipitate it, and yet there could be 
no doubt as to what Hammerton’s 
doom would be unless intervention 
arrived speedily from some quarter 
He was about to spring to his feet and 
call upon his men to follow him, when 
his attention was arrested by seeing a 
man look cautiously from out of one 
of the two tents which lay on the 
further side of the three men 

The new-comer on the scene evi¬ 
dently grasped the situation at a glance 
He bounded out of the tent, and, with 
a shout which fell clear enough upon 
Leroux’s ears, of “ Come on, Cyril, I 
am not going to stand by and see cold¬ 
blooded murder done *" dashed across 
towards the group He was much 
nearer to Patroceni and his victim 
than Leroux, and in his cricketing days 
there had been very few quicker men 
between wickets than Jim Glanfield 
Patroceni knew at the first shout that 
the “ perverse Englishmen 11 were re¬ 
fusing to meet their sentence quietly, 
but he never turned his head, and, 
raising his pistol steadily, shot Ham- 
merton through the heart Sanni on 
his part turned promptly at the sound 
of Glanfield’s voice, and, upon teeing 
that his foe was close upon him with 
the light of battle in hia eyes, fired 
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S juickly, perhaps a little too quickly r 
or it is certain that he missed his 
man; and, as he raised his pistol to 
tire a second shot, he was confused by 
seeing Wheldrake close upon his 
friend's heels He hesitated for a 
second—fatal hesitation ! for, as his 
finger pressed the trigger, Glanfield 
struck up his arm and threw himself 
upon him As for Patroceni, having 
disposed of Hammerton, he wheeled 
quickly round, impassible as ever His 
*■ pistol again rang sharp and true a 
stumble, a flounder or two to recover 
himself, and then Wheldrake fell for¬ 
ward on his face A grim smile of 
triumph lit up the Count’s features, 
destined to be short lived, for, as he 
hurried forward to Sarim’s assistance, 
now engaged in a grapple of life and 
death with Glanfield, Leroux’s voice 
rang through the air, calling upon his 
men to follow him, and that they did 
so closely probably saved the police- 
agent’s life 

“He has his poignard, and can take 
care of the Englishman by himself,” 
muttered the Count, as he turned to 
confront this new danger At a glance 
he saw that the police were upon him 
About a dozen armed men were run¬ 
ning towards him in a cluster as fast 
as they could Patrocem’s eyes 
sparkled , for one second he stood 
irresolute, and thenext instant his pistol 
was again discharged, and one of his 
assailants bit the grass • 

But which was their leader ? That 
unluckily was the thing Patroceni could 
not determine Three tunes more did 
his revolver crack, and twice with fatal 
results The ardour of the attacking 
party perceptibly cooled With one 
exception they all halted, but Leroux 
came on with all the determination of 
a cheetah 

“Oh, for one more barrel 1" ex¬ 
claimed the Count, as he dashed his 
now useless pistol at the police-agant’s 
head, and, drawing his poignard, pre¬ 
pared himself for the struggle “ I’ll 
send one more fool to the other world 
anyhow before Pm their prisoner" 
In another moment Leroux h*d sprung 
at his throat hke a wild cat 
They were well matched, and Leroux 
had not been some few years in the 
Neapolitan police without having 


taught himself the scientific use of the 
dagger He dexterously caught his 
companion’s wrist as he dashed in, 
only to find his own similarly pinioned 
before he could strike Then it be¬ 
came a question of strength and 
endurance as to which should first free 
his dagger-hand His comrades now 
took heart of grace and hurried to his 
assistance, but, ere they could inter¬ 
fere, the younger man had proved the 
stronger Leroux wrenched his hand 
free, and buried his dagger in Patro- 
ceni’s side. 

“ Habet t ” murmured the bandit, 
as he sank to the ground, with a 
cynical smile on his lips 

* Leroux stood for a moment breath- 

* less and triumphant, but bleeding, for, 
firmly as he had struggled to hold 
Patrocem's wrist, he had not escaped 
some flesh wounds 

“ Quick 1 ” he cried, looking down 
upon the prostrate foe, “ carry him to 
the nearest tent, and run down to the 
brook for the doctor, one of you It 
was a near thing for you, signor,” he 
continued, turning to Glanfield “ 1 
arrived too late, I fear, to save your 
comrades," and as he spoke he walked 
towards Hammerton 

Mechanically, Glanfield followed 
him It needed no expert to see that 
Hammerton’s course was run, he 
would never “ stock cards" again 
But there were others to look ro 

* besides the dead man No less than 
three of Leroux’s immediate followers 
were stretched upon the grass, and one 
of these would never carry carbine 
more By this time the doctor had 
come to Wheldrake, whom Glanfield 
had already picked up, and was hold¬ 
ing in his arms Cyril lay with his 
head upon his friend’s shoulder, quite 
insensible The doctor drew back the 
lids, and peered into his eyes, then 
rapidly tore open his shooting-jacket 
and waistcoat. A small wound, from 
which the blood was slowly welling, 
was distinctly visible The doctor 
placed his band on his pulse, and then 
said— 

“ I can’t Say for certain till we probe 
the wound, but t should fancy no vital 
organ is touched, and that this is by 
no means a hopeless case Porte 
some spirits between his teeth if you 
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have any here, and he will soon come 
to himself, at all events Carry him 
into the tent at once; and now let us 
have a look at this one,” continued the 
doctor, as he turned to where Sarmi 
lay tightly bound hand and foot 
“I don’t think you need trouble 
much about him," replied Jim 
"There’s nothing the matter really, 
and hell be quite himself in a quarter 
of an hour The beggar tried to shoot 
me first and knife me afterwards But 
when it came to close quarters I 
proved the stronger, and was able to 
reciprocate his polite attention by 
nearly choking the life out of him ” 4 

t Leroux had to translate this for the , 
benefit of the Italian medico, and he had t 
1 also to translate that worthy’s favour¬ 
able verdict regarding Wheldrake 
| At this juncture Sir Jasper arrived 
on the scene He, like the ladies, had 
been aroused by the report of firearms 
It must not be supposed that the 
baronet had lost much time m arriving 
at the spot He was sound asleep 
and in bed when the crack of Patro- 
ceni’s revolver announced the com¬ 
mencement of the action, and it must 
be borne in mind that the whole affair 
was a matter of a very few minutes 
He had left Maude and Mrs Fullerton 
in tears of the direst dismay, fully 
convinced that the butchery of their 
respective lovers was in progress 
'Nothing but the most peremptory ( 
orders on the part of Sir Jasper had 
prevented their rushing out on to the 
plateau to see what was taking place 
But the baronet was very resolute on 
this point, and they feared to disobey 
By the time Sir Jasper had tumbled 
into his clothes, partially pacified his 
sister and daughter, and stepped on 
to the plateau, the skirmish was over 
That there had been sharp fighting he 
saw at a glance, and made his way 
rapidly towards Where the little group 
were gathered round Sarmi. 

*' Poes anybody know who this 
fellow is?" inquired the police-agent. 
"He should be a man of mark amongst 
them. Pressed like a peasant though 
he is, it is easy to see be rs not of 
their doss. Besides, there is one 
distinctive peculiarity about him.” 

"And what Is that^ Signor Leroux?* 
inquired the doctor, inquisitively. 


u Like his chiefj you see," rejoined 
the police-agent, “he abstained from 
the wine. Not that for one moment I 
suppose he don’t drink it, but the 
officers never frequent the same taverns 
as their men 4 . 

Sir Jasper had arrived m time to 
hear this last remark, but it being 
couched in Italian he was unable to 
understand it Taking off his hat to 
Leroux he said— 

“ 1 suppose, sir, the camp is in the 
hands of the police, and that I have 
the honour of speaking to the chief of 
the party who has rescued us ? " 

“Signor Leroux, at your service," 
replied the police-agent, recognising 
at a glance that he was speaking to 
Sir Jasper Eversley “ Yes, the camp, 
Patrocem, and all his men, are in our 
hands, and you will be all at liberty to 
depart for Naples in two or three 
hours—in short, just as soon as pre¬ 
parations can be made for that purpose 
But it has not been altogether without 
some loss of life Messrs Hammerton 
and Wheldrake are, I am afraid, past 
all our helping ” 

“ Hammerton p" exclaimed the 
baronet “Good Heavens, how did 
he come here?" 

“That, Sir Jasper, I have no more 
idea than you have About a quarter 
of an hour ago I thought he was safe 
in Naples Now he lies there,” and 
he pointed to the prostrate form, over 
whidf some one had already reverently 
thrown a cloak 

“ The game is up, I suppose," said 
Sarini, struggling as well as his bound 
hands would permit him into a sitting 
posture “ That cursed Englishman I 
His hands were like a vice They 
choked the very life out of me Feel 
for Jny poignard I could not I wanted 
both my hands to try and release 
my throat from his deadly grip. His 
Excellency escaped ?" 

“*No, he is a prisoner, and badly 
wounded,” replied Leroux, 

“ Are yotf the leader of the police ? " 
inquired the bandit Leroux nodded 
his head in the affirmative “ It is 
a marvel that you are alive,” said 
Sanm ; “ if it had not been for the 
coward’s tnck you paid us with the 
wine you would have fotimd your 
task none so easy . 11 And the bandit 
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dropped backwards on the grass, and 
subsided into sullen silence. 

But the feverish curiosity of the two 
ladies was no longer to be suppressed. 
As she made a hasty toilette Mrs. 
Fullerton announced that she must 
know what ufas going on even if she 
died for it 

“ I declare, my hand shakes so, 
Maude, I cannot fasten my dress All 
that firing and shouting must have 
meant an attack on the camp , and," 
she continued, dropping her voice, 
“ something dreadful has probably 
happened ” 

” Vou don’t think Cyril or Mr Glan- 
field has been killed, do you ?" said 
Maude, in a hoarse whisper 

“ I daren’t think," rejoined her aunt, 
as she clutched her by the wrist 
“Come, we must know," and, as she 
spoke, Mrs Fullerton opened the hut- 


door 

Leroux's quick eye was the first to 
catch sight of them 

11 1 think, signors," said he, hurriedly, 
“ one of you had better interfere This 
is hardly a fit scene for ladies Be¬ 
sides, one of your party is lying dead 
and another badly wounded, and 
women are apt to get hysterical and 
slightly unmanageable at such sights 
My own appearance, too," he remarked, 
glancing down at his blood-stained 
clothes, “ is hardly reassuring " 

“ He is quite right. Sir Jasper,” said 
Gian field “ Come along, we » had 
better speak to them at once Not a 
word about Hammerton at present, 
remember. They suppose him safe in 
Naples, and will therefore feel no 
anxiety about him ” 

But no sooner did they near the hut 
than Maude sprang forward 

“ Cynl, where is Cynl ? ° she gx- 
claimed. “ He is killed 1 I can see it 
in your faces*" 

“No, my dear Maude I assqre 
you he is not," replied Sir Jasper. 
“Wounded, but— ” 

11 You are not telling me Jhe truth," 
interrupted Maude 
" He is nothing of the kind," inter¬ 
posed Glanfield, roughly i " he is 
wounded, but not seriously The 
doctor says he’ll come round all right. 
This will never do," he continued, as 
the girl showed symptoms of becoming 


hysterical. “ We want you as soon as 
you have pulled yourselves together to 
take the nursing in hand, between you. 
Take her into the hut, Clara, and 
remember, we really want you, as 
soon as you've steadied your nerves 
a bit” 

“ It’s quite true what he tells you," 
observed the baronet “ There has 
been some wild work, but we are free. 
And Wheldrake, though wounded, is 
not dangerously so You shall know 
all about it as soon as you have com¬ 
posed yourselves ” 

“ It’s very odd," said Glanfield, as 
he and Sir Jasper walked back towards 
the tent “I can’t make out how 
‘Hammerton came here ; and, now I 
’think of it, what has become of 
Jackson?" 

The police-agent here met them. 

11 I’ve just been talking to the doctor," 
he said “ He thinks, with care, there 
is no reason why Signor Wheldrake 
should not do well But, for Patrocem, 
my dagger bit too deep It was a hfe- 
and-death struggle, signors. One can¬ 
not be delicate with one's blows upon 
such an occasion If I had not killed 
him he would have killed me " 

Suddenly a couple of the gendarmes 
were seen coming towards them from 
the edge of the wood, with a pnsoncr 
between them The portly butler 
looked perfectly dazed His rubicund 
face had lost its colour, and his legs 
'shook under him 

“ We found this man,” explained one 
of the escort, “hiding in the wood 
We presume he belongs to the English 
milord's party” 

“Well, Jackson,’’ exclaimed Glan¬ 
field, as the butler approached them, 
“you seem to have been having a 
lively night of it What is the matter 
with you?" 

“ It’s no use, Mr Glanfield, I can’t 
stand it I'm not steeped in crime yet. 
1 can’t look on at murder and keep 
on anticipating my latter end. I’d 
sooner it came at once and was all 
over than go on in this way. I suppose 
they are going to settle us all now. 
Such a night as I've had 1 Do you 
know, sir "—and he dropped his voice 
to a mysterious whisper—“ that the 
wood is fell of murdered men ? That 
Count and his lieutenant are msati- 
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able monsters They must have been 
murdering the whole blessed night," 

“ What * did you see them ? ” 

11 No, Mr Gian field , I only saw 
them commit one—there was only one 
left alive when I got to the scene of 
carnage He was a-trying to wake 
the other corpses When that Count 
and Sanni came upon him he grovelled 
for his life Of course, I don’t know 
what he said, but I saw the poor 
creature grovel; and then that Count, 
he shot him just as > ou might a rabbit, 
Mr Glanfield , and then I crept away 
and hid myself in the wood, and there 
I've been shivering and staking eve! 
since, till these two policemen found, 
me and dragged me out, that is, if they a 
are policemen The Count and his* 
head-man were dressed like peasants 
this morning I shall die of horror if I 
am not taken out of this charnel-house, 
and as for Count Patrocem, whether 
he shoots me or not I don’t dire " 

“Well, your troubles are at an end, 
Jackson," said Sir Jasper "The police 
have had the best of it We are free 
men, and shall commence our return 
journey to Naples this afternoon " 

“ And these murderers," said Jack- 
son, glancing around him with scared 
looks, "are they still at large ? If that 
Count is loose we shall never have a 
quiet night’s rest until we get back to 
England ” 

" You may set your mind at ease," , 
remarked Glanfield “Count Patro’ 
cem’s hours are sped, and as for his 
band they are to a man in the hands 
of the police " 

“ He didn’t leave many to fall into 
the hands of the police,” rejoined Jack- 
son “ They’re all lying dead by the 
side of the brook there.” 

Then the doctor emerged from the 
tent. 

11 He is going fast," he said, quietly 
“You struck home. Signor Leroux 
—an mtemal hemorrhage has set in 
He is*very anxious to know how the 
Signor Whefdrake is, and he is also 
very desirous of seeing you t signor,' 1 
continued the doctor, addressing Glan¬ 
field. “ Perhaps you would not mind 
coming to him at once, for he is sink* 
ing so rapidly that I cannot undertake 
to say how long he will be conscious 
or capable of speech ” 


Glanfield followed the doctor into 
the tent, where the dying man lay 
stretched on his pallet-bed His 
naturally sallow complexion was some¬ 
what blanched, but his dark eyes 
still glittered with all t£e fierce, un¬ 
tamable light of yore. 

“ Ah, Mr GJanfield,” he said, “ I am 
glad to have the opportunity of saying 
good-bye to you. A fine moral lesson 
this, to a lover of the racecourse like 
you Never despair , luck may always 
turn at the last moment 1 bear you 
no malice, though by this time, if the 
police had not intervened, I should 
have shot you ruthlessly under the 
necessities of the situation I have 
become a brigand by force of circum¬ 
stances , and you know that our pro¬ 
fession would very speedily become 
almost useless if we did not impress 
these two facts upon the public first, 
that treachery to us means death , 
secondly, that if our prisoners fad to 
redeem their lives we take them 
Well, it uns a close shave, but the 
cards ran all your way at the finish, 
and you have won the trick I am 
not one to whimper because I have 
lost the game , and thcic is one com¬ 
fort,’’ he continued, with a cynical 
smile, 11 they will not be able to en¬ 
force the penalties for the revoke My 
time has come I am glad to hear 
that Mr Wheldrake is likely to do 
well I am getting faint Give me a 
strong dose of that spirits and water 
on the table there , it will give me 
strength for a little longer” 

He swallowfcd two or three mouth¬ 
fuls from the cup that Glanfield 
silently handed him 

“ 1 hat's better,” he muttered “ He, 
like you,” he continued, “ is a victim 
to (he exigencies Tell him the bac¬ 
carat here is played as we played it at 
Wrottsley Robert Coleman, the foot¬ 
man—Robert Coleman, don't forget 
the* name—he was Hammerton’s 
confederate, find him, and he can tell 
you everything And now good-bye,” 
and the Count extended his hand 
Glanfield clasped it, and, as he said 
afterwardsj “ It was a queer sensation, 
shaking hands with a man who had 
deliberately determined on your ex¬ 
tinction a few hours before 0 
“Salim is a prisoner, I suppose ?* 
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Said the Count “If he is not too 
badly hurt let them bring him here I 
should like \o see him again before I 
go.” 

A few mmutes more and Sarvni, 
closely guarded, entered the tent. By 
the police-agent’s orders they had 
however removed his bonds, and the 
bandit was enabled to walk freely up 
to the bedside of his dying chief 
“ Farewell, old comrade I have got 
my death-wound at last. It was a 
' strange device by which they trapped 
us , and if by any chance you escape 
from their toils once more give the 
police-agent who planned this ruse —I 
thought to have settled with him my¬ 
self, but-” and he motioned to 

Sarini to stoop down to hear what he 
had to say 

Sanm bent his head to listen to the 
dying man's last injunctions 

“I have dealt with two of our 
betrayers—Hammer ton and G lovanni,’’ 
whispered Patroceni “ I leave you 
to settle with the third Should you 
escape, avenge me on that fox, Leroux ” 
“ If ever I should regain freedom I 
swear it,” replied Sarini, m a low 
whisper 

Patroceni feebly clasped his old 
comrade’s hand for a few seconds, 
then murmured “ Good-bye,” and 
turned away his face 
The doctor promptly ordered the 
tent to be cleared , and when next he 
went to look at his patient the famous 
bandit had fallen into that sleep that 
knows no waking. 


CHAPTER LII 

CONCLUSION 

Leroux'S prognostications about 
their all leaving the camp hi the after¬ 
noon were not destined to be realised 
To begin with, although a doctor had 
accompanied the police-force they had 
no ambulances on which to move the 


wounded men, and the doctor was 
peremptory on that point. He said 
that Wheldrake and one of the others 
must be conveyed to Naples with very 
great care Any roughing it would in¬ 
evitably bnng on high fever, and in the 
second place the bngands recovered 
so slowly from the very strong narcotic 
that had been administered to them 
that the marching them into Naples 
was utterly impracticable That httle 
knot, just opposite the stepping-stones, 
who had drunk the deepest, and with 
whom the revel had been most pro¬ 
longed, were as yet by no manner of 
means to be roused The whole band 
had of course been thoroughly dis- 
‘artned, and werenowcarefully guarded 
*Lerouxhad himself seen each thorough¬ 
ly searched, and that all their knives, 
poignards, or pistols were secured 

The police-agent felt there was no¬ 
thing for it but to send into Naples for 
ambulances, to order carriages to come 
from thence, and meet them on the 
Amalfi road, and simply remain where 
he was until the next morning 

It may easily be supposed that 
Maude was now all impatience to go 
to her lover’s bedside She protested 
that she was quite calm, that her 
place was there , and that it was cruel 
not to allow her to see him Her 
father and Glanfield parried these 
attacks as best they might; but Mrs 
Fullerton, who had a fellow-feeling fot 
“her niece, was not to be so easily re¬ 
pulsed She got hold of the doctor, 
set the whole case before him, and at 
length extracted from him an admis¬ 
sion that if the young lady promised 
to control herself, and that his patient, 
when he awoke, showed no symptoms 
of aggravated fever, he thought there 
would be very little harm m her doing 
so 

“ He is at the present time in a calm 
slumber, due, chiefly, to a strong com¬ 
posing draught that 1 have adminis¬ 
tered to him But I dare say that, in 
some two or three hours, he will rouse 
himself” 

But Maude, having obtained that 
much permission, at onceJook matters 
into her own hands. She glided quietly 
into the tent, and, seating herself on 
a box by the bedside, sat still and 
motionless, watching her lover. 
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It was midday before he showed 
Bigns of restlessness. 

He tossed a bit on his couch, mur¬ 
mured indistinctly, and then, as he 
roused himself, his lips syllabled the 
word “ water I " 

She had a cooling-drink by her side, 
and in a moment had raised the 
tumbler to his parched bps He swal¬ 
lowed a few mouthfuls, and then said— 

“ Where am I ? What does it all 
mean ? Maude, my dearest, you here ? 
Ah ' I remember now 1 ran to Glan- 
field’s assistance, but was shot down 
My side is very sore, and I feel 
terribly weak. But how did you come 
here ?" 


“ We are never going to part again/ 
CynL They have given me leave to 1 
nurse you, and I will soon have you 
well again, darling, when I once get 
vou down to Naples We are to stay 
here for the night, while they get 
ambulances, carnages, and things to 
carry you and the others into the city ” 
“ What others ? Tell me what has 


happened.” 

“I will, Cyril, if you 
talk. You must know 


will, Cyril, if you promise not to 
You must know that there are 


others hurt besides you The police 
attacked the camp, and have captured 
the whole band , but there was fight¬ 
ing over it, and several of them were 
badly wounded—Count Patroceni him¬ 
self, I believe, mortally The doctor 
j&ys you are all right, and will 
come round with careful nursing, and' 
I will take care, my own, that you 
don’t want for that; and now, you 
mustn’t talk any more I have pro¬ 
mised not to let you excite yourself 
Try and go to sleep again” 

“I’ll do ray best, Maude; but I 
can’t say I think there is much hope 
of it Is Jim Glanfield all right ?" 

“ Yes, Mt Glanfield is quite unhurt 
1 heard him say that he had pretty 
nearly choked the life out of some¬ 
body, so I am afraid that is more than 
his assailants call say. and now not 
another word.” 


11 And when did you say we were to 
leave here ? p 

But Mau^p shook her head, put 
her finger on her lips, and resumed 
her old seat on the box 

In the course of the afternoon Sir 
Jasper went to have one more look 


at his luckless nephew The body had 
been moved from the place where he 
had been slain, and was now placed 
in the same tent with his murderer. 
The two men lay side by side, all 
rancour and hatred between them ex¬ 
tinguished by the universal destroyer. 
It might be said that they had mutu¬ 
ally cost each other their lives, for, 
had it not been for Patrocem’s ill- 
starred visit to England, and all that 
came of it, the probabilities are Sir 
Jasper and his party would never have 
set foot in Italy The baronet has 
drawn back the sheet that covers 
them, and is gazing mournfully into 
the two faces, set in all the calm 
placidity of death Softened as men's 
faces are 

“ Before decay s eflacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty Ungers " 

Yes, “the rapture of repose" was 
there These two restless spirits slept 
as tranquilly as if their lives had been 
less turbulent 

“They are both gone, Sir Jasper,” 
said Glanfield, in a low tone, " it s 
not a twelvemonth since they blackened 
poor Cyril’s name at Wrottsley, and 
they have both expiated the crime 
I’m not much of a moralist , but it 
looks as if Providence checked such 
sins as theirs off rather rapidly Well > 
the Count cleared Cyril’s name before 
he died ” 

“$0 you mean to say,” said the 
baronet, in a whisper, as he quietly 
replaced the sheet, “that Wli el drake 
can be proved innocent?” 

“ Yes , it is no place to speak of it 
here I don’t want to pass harsh 
judgment over those gone to their 
account and yet lying unbuned , but 
I can explain everything that took 
plate that night at Wrottsley, and as 
soon as we get to England pledge 
myself to produce their confederate ” 

“ Only do that, Glanfield, and you 
will make me the happiest man in 
England.” 

Glanfield’s sole reply was a hearty 
hand-gnp, and then the two men left 
the tent. 

As the day wore on the brigands 
slowly began to recover, they had 
slept off (heir opiate and came to 
themselves in various states of sorrow 
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and sadness Recovery from a severe 
opiate is of itself apt to be woefully 
depressing; but when to that you add 
the awaking to find yourself in the 
hands of the police, with a vista of 
imprisonment^ the galleys, or possible 
execution before you, the salt of ex¬ 
istence seems indeed to have lost its 
savour A more crestfallen crew than 
these men of the mountain it was 
scarcely possible to picture Their 
captors treated them with contemptu¬ 
ous good-nature , but it is to be re¬ 
gretted that one denizen of the camp 
showed undue exultation at the dis¬ 
comfiture of his foes Old Jackson 
could not resist walking about amongst 
them and giving vent to chuckles of 
satisfaction and sarcastic taunts at 
their present positions 

“ You wine-swilling pigs 1 This is 
what comes of not taking your liquor 
like gentlemen I It’s time savages 
like you were suppressed 1 Savages 
who don’t know what’s due to upper- 
servants 1 The idea of leaving a man 
in my position to sleep out on the 
grass all night as if he were a hare < 
You will see what nice little lodgings 
they will find for you when they get 
you into Naples 11 In short, old Jack- 
son’s conduct was far from magnani 
mous when he found himself on the 
winning side 

In the course of the next day Leroux 
found himself ready to move Whel- 
drake had passed a good night, land 
the doctor's other cases were pro¬ 
gressing favourably The brigands 
were handcuffed two and‘‘two Sanm 
was escorted with a special guard, and 
the corthge moved down the mountain 
by the nearest cut to the Amalfi road, 
where carnages were waiting to convey 
bir Jasper and his party back to Naples, 
Their arrival created no little curi¬ 
osity in the city People flocked to 
get a glimpse of the famous bandit, 
little dreaming that his remains afid 
those of Captain Hammerton were in 
the covered litter that followed the 
cottege —indeed, as the police with 
their pnsoners passed through the 
street, Sanm was generally mistaken 
for his dead chief As soon as they 
were comfortably installed in their 
hotel, the death of Hammerton was 
broken to Mrs. Fullerton and Maude, 
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and the two women were unfeignedly 
shocked at the tidings; for, whatever 
his sin against Maude and Wheldrake, 
it had been severely expiated; and 
how loyally he had performed his task 
as envoy to arrange for the ransom 
Leroux was able to testify 
The next day they laid him to rest 
in the cemetery; and even Glanfield, 
who judged his conduct past all ex¬ 
tenuation, muttered a prayer for the 
dead man’s soul as he stood by his 
grave 

It was a week or two, yet, before 
they could set sail for England Whel- 
dfake’s return to convalescence was 
tedious Although he progressed, on 
whole, favourably, he was not 
without what was almost inevitable 
in a recovery from severe illness—“ his 
bad days M The fever, consequent 
upon his wound, clung to him, and 
made Maude, at times, excessively 
anxious As for the luckless bandits, 
if the authorities had been slow to 
take measures against them they lost 
no time in meting out punishment for 
their misdeeds Sarim and two more 
made a bitter ending of it one morning 
at daybreak, while the remainder were 
translated to the galleys for a term of 
years that left small chance of their 
ever again resuming their profession. 
Wheldrake was at last pronounced 
sufficiently well to be moved, and th# 
whole party embarked for England 
without further delay 

On their arrival, Glanfield ordered 
Chisel to lose no time in discovering 
the whereabouts of Robert Coleman 
That he had left Wrottsley, they, of 
course, knew from Jackson , still 
Chisel expected to have no difficulty 
about laying his hand upon him But 
in this they were at first doomed to 
disappointment Chisel could learn no 
tidings of him whatever He had come 
to London and, apparently, disappeared 
m the whirlpool of the metropolis, 
Glanfield, to begin with, contented 
himself with putting an advertisement 
in the papers to the effect that if 
Robert Coleman would call upon 
Messrs Seeling and Whax (his solici¬ 
tors) he would hear of something to 
his advantage But some days passed 
and this elicited no response. Mr. 
Coleman, it may be remembered, was 
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in the strict retirement of one of her 
Majesty's gaols, and, consequently, not 
likely to see the journals Glanfield 
was talking this over in the smoking- 
room of his club one evening with an 
intimate friend of both his and Whel- 
drake’s, and explaining to him why he 
was so anxious to find this Robert 
Coleman 

“ What i to clear Cyril Wheldrake 
of a false imputation of card-sharping ? 
By Jove I you know, the man must be 
found Just let me look at the adver¬ 
tisement In all the dailies, you say ?" 
and as he spoke Glanfield’s companion 
rose and fetched a paper from an ad¬ 
joining table “Oh,” he continued, 
" here it is, 1 something to his advan-' 
tage Apply to Seeling and Whaxj 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields’ That is not 

S uite the sort of advertisement, my 
ear Jim, to fetch him 1 know the 
sort of firm, old family solicitors, very 
guarded and cautious No, no, this 
won’t do, advertise to-morrow 
'Twenty pounds reward to any one 
who will give information concerning 
the whereabouts of Robert Coleman 
Apply to James Glanfield, Esq , Blen¬ 
heim Club, Pall Mall 1 You’ll find that 
you’ll get an answer to that before the 
week’s out ” 

Glanfield followedhis friend's advice, 
and speedily found his prediction 
Realised 

Mr Samuel Bludd has only flitted 
across these pages in fugitive fashion 
—has indeed no bearing on this history, 
except for his fleeting connection with 
Robert Coleman It may be remem¬ 
bered, after squeezing that unfortunate 
till he had left him as dry as a sucked 
orange, he adopted him as a com¬ 
panion in fraud; that the result was 
disastrous ; and that the penalty was 
paid, as is too often the case, by the 
neophyte, while the hardened criminal 
went scatheless. To a man of Mr 
Bludd's pursuits the perusal of what is 
termed the "Agony Column* in the 
daily papers was a mere matter of 
business He never expected to hear 
of anything to his advantage, but he 
had over and over again found adver¬ 
tisements that with a httle dexterity on 
his part he had made turn out highly 

E rentable to himself. No sooner did 
e catch sight of this notice than Mr 


Bludd thought to himself, "I can 
furnish them with the necessary in¬ 
formation This don’t lookhke a plant, 
and to pick up a twenty-pound note is 
worth running a little risk for, I'll 
chance it " Accordingly Glanfield re¬ 
ceived a line from him tne next day to 
say that the writer for the consideration 
adverLised would put him in possession 
of the information he required, pro¬ 
vided no further questions were asked, 
and would call upon him at the Blen¬ 
heim about six o’clock that afternoon 
True to bis tryst Mr Bludd arrived 
at that hour, and was immediately 
shown into a small room off the hall 
devoted by the members to seeing 
people on business 

Glanfield was not the man to make 
a muddle of an interview of this nature 
He reckoned up Mr Bludd at a glance, 
and knew exactly the line to take with 
a man of his calibre 

“Now, Mr Bludd,” he said, as he 
entered the room where that gentleman 
was awaiting him, "let's understand 
each other at once, there’s nothing like 


plain-speaking on these occasions 
'No further questions asked,' I presume 
means that you and Robert Coleman 
have been engaged in some aflhir in 
which publicity is not desirable I 
want to know nothing about that I 
mean no harm to Robert Coleman ; on 


the contrary, there is another twenty 
pounds for him if he will only answer 
two or three questions I wish to put to 
him—questions which can by no possi¬ 
bility bring him into any trouble ” 

A very shrewd man was Mr Bludd, 
and he had already divined that Robert 
Coleman was wanted with reference 
to the Wrottsley card-case But then 
the papers had rung with the Amalfi 
tragedy Mr Bludd knew perfectly 
well that Hammerton was dead, and 
that when his "tear friend," Robert 
Coleman, was released from prison the 
game of chantage was over 
“ Very well, sir," he replied. “ I 
knows a gentleman when I sees him, 
bless you* 1 Write me a cheque for the 
twenty pounds, and I will give you 
Robert Coleman's address 8 
" You're a httle too fast, my friend,” 
replied Glanfield, curtly. " I must 
have a little more guarantee as to the 
truth of your story. 
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11 Look here, M tat her Glanfield, 
write me a cheque dated the day after 
to-morrow That will give you to¬ 
morrow to see if It is right 01 not Go 
to Millbank and ask for Robert Cole¬ 
man under 4he name of Charles 
Harrison That's right, s’help me. 
He’s in there doing time 11 

“That’ll do,” said Jim, and sitting 
down to the table he wrote a cheque 
for the amount and handed it over to 
Mr Bludd “ Then," he said, “ if I 
find your information all right you’ll get 
your money, if not, you’ll find that 
cheque stopped at the bank" 

“That'll ao, Mr Glanfield That's 
right, sir You'll find Robert Coleman 
to-morrow Good-night, sir I only 
wish there was somebody else’s address 
you were wanting at the same price. 
Dash me !" muttered the Jew, as he 
walked down the dub steps, “ how I 
should like to sell the whole London 
Directory on the same terms E" 
Glanfield went down to MiUbankthe 
next day, armed with an order to see 
Robert Coleman, alias Charles Har¬ 
rison He found the ex-footman in a 
very crestfallen condition, and only too 
glad, on hearing of Hammerton’s death 
and the promise of a twenty-pound 
note on his discharge, to confess his 
share of the Wrottsley business. He 
was, he said, paid by Hammerton to 
wait until the card-table broke up, and, 
when the players retired to rest, he 
stole into the drawing-room * and 
abstracted all the superfluous nines 
“On the occasion of Jackson’s dis¬ 


covery he had been so tired the pre¬ 
vious evening that he had gone to bed, 
intending to get up early and re¬ 
arrange the cards , but he had over¬ 
slept himself, and, when he rushed 
downstairs to the drawing-room, jack- 
son had anticipated both him and the 
other footman, and was already re¬ 
sorting the cards" 

With Coleman's confession, written 
out and attested, Sir Jasper was only 
too glad to withdraw the remnants of 
his opposition to Wheldrake’s marriage 
with his daughter , while, when Glan¬ 
field told the whole story of Patroconi’s 
confession, supported by the written 
testimony of the ex-footman, club-land 
gladly welcomed back one of its most 
popular denizens within its various 
walls 

My story is told That the bells 
were ringing at Wrottsley, and the 
famous Wrottsley ale a-humming in 
honour of a double wedding before 
three months were over, must be a 
fact patent to all readers of this narra¬ 
tive , and that Jackson should regale 
the housekeepers room with wondrous 
accounts of his adventures among the 
brigands may be easily conceived In 
the course of years the wondrous tale 
so grew m the telling, that the graphic 
account of how he (Jackson) slew 
Patroceni and saved the lives of his 
master and his friends became qui^g 
•the accepted version , and there was 
an undefined feeling that the Victoria - 
Cross was by no means bestowed im¬ 
partially 



THE END 
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